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After  illegal  immigrants  were  killed  on  an  Orange  County  freeway,  Paul  Kuroda  documented  their  funeral  in  rural  Mexico.. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Each  year,  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  awards  national  and 
regional  “Photographer  of 
the  Year”  titles.  For  only 
the  second  time  in  the  past 
20  years,  staffers  from  one 
newspaper  have  won  both 
awards. 

Paul  Kuroda  and  Dan 
Anderson  are  part  of  a  tal¬ 
ented  photo  staff  at  The 
Orange  County  Register 
dedicated  to  bringing 
compelling  photos  to  our 
readers.  And  they’re  part  of 
a  newsroom  dedicated  to 
staying  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  newspapers  in  the 
1990s. 
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Desert  dunes  provide  a  background  for  a  fashion  shoot  by  Dan  Anderson. 


CofiIe«(  ANGLES 

Daily  Breeze  Neivs-Pilot  The  Outlook 

is  pleased  to  announce  our  participation  in 


coastal  valley  combo 

copley™«Ies  newspapers/mach  press-telegram 

DAILY  NEWS  LOS  ANGELES 

An  exciting  new  way  to  buy  L.A. 

...with  a  combined  circuiation  of  470,000. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  along  with  The  Los  Angeles  Doily  News  and 
The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  have  joined  forces  to  offer  national  advertisers  an  easy  way  to 

buy  the  complicated  Los  Angeles  ADI. 


For  more  information  on 

The  Los  Angeles  Coastal  Valley  Combo 

contact  your  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker  or  Newspapers  First  Representative. 
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APRIL 

26-28 — National  Institute  for  Advanced  Reporting,  Conference  on  Computer- 
Assisted  Journalism,  Indiana  University-Purdue  University,  India¬ 
napolis. 

28-5/1— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Executives,  Spring  Meeting 
and  Conference,  Seacrest  Resort  &  Conference  Center,  Falmouth, 
Mass. 


MAY 

1-2— Michigan  Press  Association,  Circulation  Conference,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Lansing,  Mich. 

3-5— Virginia  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference,  Falls  Church 
Marriott,  Va. 

5-8 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Management  Association,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

5- 8 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Advertising  Financial  Manage¬ 

ment  Conference,  Walt  Disney  World  Dolphin,  Orlando,  Fla. 

6- 8 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 

Vancouver,  B.C. 

15-17— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Newspaper  in  Education  and  Literacy,  Fairmont  Hotel,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

15- 18— Association  of  Free  Community  Papers,  Annual  Convention  and 

Exhibition,  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

16- 18 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  &  Marketing  Executives,  Spring 

Conference,  Jupiter  Beach  Hilton,  Jupiter,  Fla. 

17- 18— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Advertising  Conference  &  Awards 

Ceremony,  Sheraton  Imperial  Hotel,  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C. 
19-22— International  Newspaper  Financial  Executives,  Spring  Conference, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association,  International  Con¬ 
ference,  Orlando,  Fla. 

1 9-23 — American  Society  for  T raining  and  Development,  Annual  Conference 
&  Exposition,  San  Francisco  Marriott  Hotel,  Calif. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

APRIL 

26-28 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Improving  Your  Opinion  Pages”  Semi¬ 
nar,  Holiday  Inn  Riverfront,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

29-30 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  “Newsroom  Technology:  The 
Next  Generation,”  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

29-5/3— ANP A,  Management  Introduction  to  Newspaper  Technology  Semi¬ 
nar,  ANPA  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

MAY 

3-5— The  Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Nuclear  Prolifera¬ 
tion:  The  Shifting  Focus  of  the  Nuclear  Debate  in  the  1990s”  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park. 

5-10— Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
5-1 1— American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  (75,000-plus  circulation) 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

12- 18— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts" 

Course,  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park,  Md. 

13- 17— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Prepress  Production  and 

Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operating  Workshops,  International  Head¬ 
quarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-17 — ANPA,  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters, 
Reston,  Va. 

15—  University  of  Oregon,  Symposium:  “Back  to  the  Future:  Communica¬ 
tion  in  the  21st  Century,”  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16 —  Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Lansing,  Mich. 
19-22— American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Airport  Hilton  Inn, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Growth  &  Development  for  Newspaper  Leaders 
Seminar,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

25-30— Gannett  Foundation  and  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication,  Workshop  on  teaching  of  ethics  in  journalism. 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Columbia. 
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About  Awards 


Greater  Los  Angeles  Press  Club  Awards.  The  33rd 
annual  journalism  awards  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club  were  handed  out  on  March  27.  Four  newspa¬ 
pers  were  honored  with  Overall  Excellence  Awards,  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles,  the  Daily  Breeze,  L.A. 
Weekly,  and  Wave  Newspapers.  Sixteen  individual 
awards  were  handed  out  to  newspapers  as  well.  The 
winners  and  categories  were:  Spot  News  Coverage,  Daily 
Breeze;  Spot  News  Photo/Actuality,  Ross  A.  Benson, 
Burbank  Times  and  the  Tolucan\  Layout/Continuity,  Rick 
Collins,  Gary  Metzker,  Los  Angeles  Times-,  Newspaper 
Headline  Writing,  Paul  McLean,  Daily  News;  Investiga¬ 
tive  Reporting,  Beth  Barret,  David  Parrish,  Daily  News; 
News  Writing,  Beth  Shuster,  Dawn  Webber,  Renee  Lynch, 
Sandy  Harrison,  Daily  News;  Feature  Reporting,  Sara 
Henry,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Feature  Photo/ Actuality, 
Glenn  Asakawa,  Daily  News;  Jack  Mathews.  Nina  Eas¬ 
ton,  Elaine  Dutka,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Sports  Reporting, 
Elliot  Almond,  Alan  Drooz,  Maryann  Hudson,  Danny 
Robbins,  John  Cherwa,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Sports 
Photo/Actuality,  Gary  Friedman,  Los  Angeles  Times; 
Columns-Sports,  Jim  Murray,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Col¬ 
umn-Personal,  Robert  A.  Jones,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Col¬ 
umn-Business,  James  Flanigan,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Edi¬ 
torials,  Tim  Rutten,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Editorial  Car¬ 
toon,  Randy  Wicks,  Newhall  Signal;  Reporting  on  Media, 
David  Shaw,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Business  News  Report¬ 
ing,  Teresa  Watanbe,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Eugenia  Sheppard  Award.  Genevieve  Buck,  Chicago 
Tribune  fashion  writer,  has  been  awarded  the  tenth  annual 
Eugenia  Sheppard  Award  from  the  Council  of  Fashion 
Designers  of  America  for  “outstanding  contributions  to 
American  fashion  journalism  through  the  years."  Buck 
has  been  associated  with  the  Tribune  since  1971 .  and  is  the 
first  recipient  of  the  award  not  based  in  New  York  or  Paris. 
She  covers  local  and  international  fashion  for  the  “Style" 
section  and  is  responsible  for  twice-monthly  features  in 
the  Tribune  Magazine  as  well  as  spring  and  fall  fashion 
issues. 

1990  Worth  Bingham  Prize.  Three  staff  writers  for  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  have  won  the  1990  Worth 
Bingham  Prize  for  investigative  journalism  and  will  share 
an  award  of  $10,000.  Bob  Paynter,  Andrew  Zajac  and 
Keith  McKnight  co-wrote  a  series  on  campaign  fund  rais¬ 
ing  in  Ohio  and  its  ties  to  the  state’s  lawmaking  process. 
The  award  is  named  for  a  member  of  the  Bingham  family, 
which  formerly  owned  the  Courier-Journal  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  who  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident.  The  series  has 
also  won  a  1990  national  award  from  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists.  —  AP 

Brock  Agricultural  Awards.  Four  daily  newspaper  writ¬ 
ers  won  prizes  in  the  1990  Brock  Awards  Competition, 
given  annually  by  the  Brock  Center  for  Agricultural  Com¬ 
munication  at  California  Polytechnic  State  University. 
First  place  went  to  Carole  Sugarman  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  for  her  article  about  the  complexities  of  inter¬ 
national  pesticide  regulation  entitled  “A  World  of  Differ¬ 
ence.”  Second  prize  was  given  to  Beth  McNichol  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian  for  her  article  on  popcorn,  “A  Star  Is 
Corn.”  Two  received  third  prizes:  Charlyne  A.  Varkonyi, 
the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  “A  Lean  Approach  to  Beef’; 
and  Lisa  Crumrine,  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  “Specialty  Crop 
Farmers  Gamble”  and  “Breeder  Plants  Seeds  of  Future.” 
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This  message  is  endorsed  by: 
Independent  Owner-Operator  Drivers  Association  • 
Friends  Of  The  Earth  •  Sierra  Club  • 
National  Taxpayers  Union  and  many  others. 


Double  and  triple  trailer  trucks,  almost  half  a 
football  field  long  and  weighing  more  than 
41  automobiles. 

The  trucking  companies  that  want  them 
are  trying  very  hard  to  persuade  Congress 
to  clear  the  way  for  them  to 
run  everywhere. 

If  these  trucking  companies  have 
their  way,  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
of  these  trucks  on  the  highways 
and  a  lot  more  traffic.  That  means 
more  accidents,  more  fuel  con- 
sumption,  more  congestion, 
more  pollution,  more  damage^^^^^^H 
to  the  roads  and  more 
fuel  taxes  for  motorists. 

If  you  don’t  want 
bigger  trucks, '^'ou  can 
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To 
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About  Awards 


New  York  University  Prism  Award.  Katharine  Graham, 
chairman  of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Washington  Post  Company,  is  this  year’s  recipient  of  the 
1991  Prism  Award  of  New  York  University's  Center  for 
Graphic  Communications  Management  and  Technology. 

National  Xournalism  Writing  Award.  Tad  Bartimus,  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press,  is  the  winner 
of  the  National  Journalism  Writing  Award  presented 
annually  by  Nixon  Newspapers  Inc.  and  the  Ball  State 
University  journalism  department.  Bartimus  won  $1,000 
for  her  story  “Goodbye  Daddy,”  a  moving  account  of  the 
final  days  of  her  father’s  fight  with  cancer  in  the  spring  of 
1990.  The  award  recognizes  superior  talent  in  journalistic 
writing. 

Benjamin  Fine  Awards.  The  tenth  annual  Benjamin  Fine 
Awards,  named  for  former  education  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  former  president  of  the  Education  Writers 
Association,  were  presented  to  40  winners,  out  of  175 
entries. 

The  grand  prize  award  went  to  a  team  of  reporters  at  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  for  the  12-part  series, 
“Cheating  Our  Children.” 

Other  newspaper  winners  were  as  follows:  Will 
England,  Sun  Magazine  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  “An 
Unlikely  Reformer”;  Beth  Bohac,  Columbia  (Md.)  Flier, 
“Gourmet  101  —  What’s  Cooking  at  Vo-Tech”;  Lee  J. 
Kahrs,  the  Cornwall  (N.Y.)  Local,  “It’s  Called  Attention 
Deficit  Disorder  —  The  Story  of  Danny”;  Trina  Kleist, 
the  Charleston  (W.V.)  Gazette,  “Equity  Pay  —  No  Guar¬ 
antees  of  Inequities”;  Patricia  Guthrie,  Susan  Gran,  the 
Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  “Changing  Voice:  Kids 
Confront  a  Grown-Up  World”;  Robert  A.  Frahm,  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  “The  Education  of  a  Principal 
—  Ideals  Clash  With  System”;  Suzanne  Fields,  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Times,  “Tuning  in  on  History”;  Mike 
Tolson,  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Light,  “1(X)  Days  in  Austin.” 

Stickell  Memorial  Internships.  Three  students  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  American 
Advertising  Federation  to  receive  10-week  Vance  L. 
Stickell  Memorial  Internships,  named  for  the  paper’s  for¬ 
mer  executive  vice  president/marketing,  who  died  of 
cancer  in  1987. 

Students  chosen  for  1991  are:  Rebecca  Lynn  Anderson 
of  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  State  University,  who  will  intern  in 
account  management  at  the  New  York  offices  of  Bozell 
Inc.;  John  Payne  of  Western  Kentucky  University  in 
Bowling  Green,  who  will  spend  the  10  weeks  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  and  display  advertising  departments  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times;  and  Scott  Stewart  of  Brigham  Young 
University,  Provo,  Utah,  who  will  work  in  marketing, 
public  relations  and  special  events  promotions  at  the 
Houston  Chronicle. 

1991  Matrix  Award.  Karen  Elliot  House  of  the  Dow 
Jones  Co.  Inc.  was  one  of  six  women  communicators  who 
received  a  1991  Matrix  Award  from  New  York  Women  in 
Communications  for  outstanding  career  achievements  in 
advertising,  books,  broadcasting,  magazines,  newspapers 
and  public  relations. 

Illinois  Journalist  of  the  Year.  Clarence  Page,  nationally 
known  columnist  and  editorial  board  member  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  been  named  the  1991  Illinois  Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year  by  the  department  of  journalism  at 
Northern  Illinois  University. 


Page,  who  in  1989  was  the  first  black  newspaper  colum¬ 
nist  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  commentary ,  is  the  author  of 
a  column  that  appears  in  the  Tribune  rejgularly  and  is 
syndicated  nationally  by  the  Tribune  Media  Services. 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Giftin’  Thar  Fustest  No.  701 

The  unpleasantness  in  the  Persian  Gulf  brought  up  a 
couple  of  points  having  to  do  with  language.  A  headline  on 
a  feature  story  emanating  from  the  scene  read:  “Military 
Gets  to  the  Gulf/‘Fastest  With  the  Mostest.’  ” 

This  no  doubt  prompted  a  glimmer  of  recognition  in 
many  readers,  as  intended.  The  head,  of  course,  was  a 
takeoff  on  advice  given  by  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  a  Civil 
War  general,  on  how  to  win  a  battle.  The  advice  is  often 
quoted  in  the  form,  “Git  thar  fustest  with  the  mostest.” 
(General  Forrest,  whose  education  had  some  gaps,  is 
reported  by  Bartlett’s  as  actually  having  given  a  cleaned- 
up  version:  “Get  there  first  with  the  most  men,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  two  of  his  fellow  generals. 

Forrest,  who  before  the  war  had  been  a  horse  trader, 
had  volunteered  for  military  service  as  a  private  and  risen 
to  lieutenant  general.  The  Britannica  says  he  had  no  for¬ 
mal  education  but  was  self-taught,  “with  very  fair  suc¬ 
cess.”  It  adds  that  his  military  character  “was  admittedly 
that  of  a  great  leader.” 

Recently  I  came  across  another  sample  of  the  general’s 
diction,  and  fortunately  did  not  see  a  prettified  version  of 
this  one. 

Let  us  hope  no  busybody  attempts  to  improve  on  it.  Are 
not  the  annals  of  literature  stronger  with  this  rustic 
account  than  with  the  polished  prose  of  some  Ph.D.? 
Anyway,  replying  to  the  application  of  an  importunate 
junior  officer  for  leave  to  go  home  for  Christmas,  General 
Forest  is  said  to  have  scrawled:  “I  told  you  twice  goddam¬ 
mit  no.” 

Desalination  does  not  appear  often  in  the  news  columns , 
but  it  was  called  to  service  in  connection  with  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  providing  water  to  troops  in  the  desert. 

The  last  time  I  can  remember  having  dealt  with  the  word 
was  some  years  ago,  when  reports  on  removing  salt  from 
water  economically  migrated  from  the  laboratories  to  the 
news.  The  simple  word  for  freshening  salt  water  is  desalt¬ 
ing,  and  my  critical  faculties  were  roused  by  the  fact  that 
the  newswriters  all  said  desalination,  maybe  because  this 
was  the  word  the  technical  people  used. 

Desalting,  however,  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  being 
shorter  but  the  more  important  one  that  the  meaning  is 
instantly  clear  to  the  naked  eye.  If  desalination,  the 
most  popular  form  (verb,  desalinate)  or  desalting  (verb, 
desalt)  do  not  suit  you,  there  is  always  desalinization 
(verb,  desalinize).  All  three  versions  are  standard,  but 
why  we  should  need  so  many  to  express  an  identical 
simple  concept  —  taking  salt  out  of  water  —  is  a  good 
question. 

The  UPI  of  17  years  ago,  apparently  bemused  by  all  the 
available  choices,  came  up  with  its  own  invention,  desali- 
nification. 

This  showed  creativity  but  no  regard  for  the  reader  or 
for  existing  synonyms,  and  deservedly  went  nowhere. 
Why  the  devotion  to  long  versions  when  length  weakens? 
The  answer,  Fowler  said,  lies  in  “the  tendency  among  the 
ignorant  to  choose,  because  it  is  a  polysyllable,  the  word 
that  gives  their  meaning  no  better  and  no  worse.” 
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ABP 

ANR\ 


First  Amendment 

Reflecting  on  the  anti-press  sentiment  that  has  arisen  from  the 
conflict  between  the  military  and  press  over  the  control  of  news  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  E&P  said  (March  2,  Page  4);  “Media  in  the  U.S.  have 
got  to  turn  things  around.  Instead  of  the  rights  of  the  press,  which  is 
a  term  used  in  derogatory  fashion  by  the  press  bashers,  there  has  to 
be  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  the  public  to  be  informed.  Freedom  of 
the  press  belongs  to  them,  but  precious  few  seem  to  realize  it.” 

We  have  in  mind  the  complaints  of  a  group  calling  itself  “Amer¬ 
icans  for  a  Free  Press”  (E&P,  April  6,  Page  6)  which  seriously 
believes  most  of  the  correspondents  in  the  Gulf  war  were  traitors  for 
what  they  reported — especially  those  who  tried  to  report  from  with¬ 
in  Baghdad.  The  true  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment  is  over  the 
head  of  this  group,  we  believe. 

“We  are  supposed  to  have  a  celebration  later  this  year  on  the  200th 
aniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,”  E&P  went  on  to  say  March  2.  “It  is 
going  to  be  a  sorry  celebration  if  most  of  the  American  people  don’t 
believe  in  the  validity  of  the  First  Amendment  insofar  as  it  mentions 
the  press.” 

Subsequently,  we  suggested  it  is  a  fitting  time  for  editors,  col¬ 
umnists,  and  other  writers,  to  start  telling  their  readers  why  it  is 
important  for  them  to  have  a  free  press.  We  meant,  we  said,  a 
consistent  effort  from  now  to  Dec.  15  which  is  the  date  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  time  is  now. 

The  First  Amendment  Congress  is  a  consortium  of  16  national 
news  media  and  communications  associations  which  is  launching  its 
Bill  of  Rights  Bicentennial  programs  this  month.  “A  Time  for 
Choice,”  a  collection  of  13  essays  about  contemporary  issues  written 
by  leading  constitutional  scholars  has  just  been  released  as  a  prelude 
to  five  regional  and  national  congresses  set  for  this  spring  from  April 
18  to  May  18. 

Free  expression  and  “hate  speech”  on  school  campuses,  commer¬ 
cial  free  speech,  censorship  and  prior  restraint,  the  impact  of  new 
technologies  on  fundamental  freedoms,  etc. ,  are  some  of  the  topics 
that  will  be  examined  at  these  sessions  by  journalists,  educators, 
government  officials  and  civic  leaders.  It  is  a  time  when  all  media  can 
zero  in  on  the  issues  in  an  effort  to  tell  the  American  people  what  free 
speech  and  free  press  are  all  about. 

If  all  media  do  not  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  lead  their 
readers  and  listeners  through  the  ABCs  of  the  First  Amendment, 
free  speech  and  free  press,  it  will  be  their  loss. 

It  could  be  the  loss  of  the  First  Amendment. 

It  is  only  natural  for  newspeople  to  take  comfort  in  the  Times 
Mirror  poll  which  found  that  83%  of  the  respondents  rated  news 
coverage  of  the  Persian  Gulf  war  as  good  or  excellent.  That’s  a  fool’s 
paradise.  The  same  percentage  felt  that  military  censorship  was  a 
good  thing,  and  two-thirds  felt  that  censorship  is  more  important 
than  media’s  ability  to  report  the  news. 

The  First  Amendment  will  not  protect  the  press  of  this  country  if  a 
majority  of  the  electorate  believes  it  should  not  be  free.  It  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  nation’s  editors  of  all  media  to  pick  up  the  torch  of 
freedom  now  and  lead  the  way  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  it 
means. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

In  praise  of  Robert  Maxwell 


Your  continued  editorial  savaging 
of  the  unions  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  during  and  after  the  settlement 
of  the  strike  points  up  the  significant 
and  reprehensible  blind  spot  in  your 
viewing  of  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  business. 

The  concessions  those  unions 
agreed  to  in  negotiations  with  new 
owner  Robert  Maxwell  were  not  dis¬ 
similar  to  those  offered  during  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Tribune  Co.’s  union- 
busting  attorney  Robert  Ballow,  nor 
were  they  significantly  different  from 
the  ones  agreed  to  in  negotiations 
with  the  New  York  Post,  which 
resulted  in  salvation  for  that  newspa¬ 
per. 

The  difference  came  in  the  guise  of 
an  owner  who  respected  the  rights  of 
workers  to  organize  into  unions  to 
better  their  working  life.  Maxwell  not 
only  agreed  to  dispose  of  the  onerous 
“management  rights  clause”  insisted 
upon  by  the  Tribune  Co.,  but  also  to 
dismiss  immediately  the  replacement 
workers  that  the  Tribune  Co.  said 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

so  years  ago  .  .  . 

In  a  letter  read  to  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  President  Roosevelt  spoke  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
“Government  and  juridical  process 
can  afford  a  negative  protection 
against  interference  with  freedom  of 
speech,  but  its  care,  its  nurture  and  its 
use  are  responsibilities  of  the  press 
itself,  which  has  never  prized  it  so 
much  as  it  should  prize  it  now,”  he 
wrote. 

“How  that  freedom  should  be 
used,  what  contributions  it  should 
make  to  national  defense,  national 
interest  and  national  morals  are  ques¬ 
tions  for  publishers  and  editors  to 
decide  ....  Those  who  disagree 
with  what  is  being  done  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  being  done  are  free  to 
use  their  freedom  of  speech.” 

♦  ♦  * 

The  Associated  Press  spent 
$11,179,535  to  cover  and  distribute 
the  news  in  1940.  Domestic  news 
gathering  cost  $2,453,155,  and  foreign 
news  $1,047,388. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
April  19.  1941 


would  be  “permanent.”  And  he 
agreed  to  withdraw  Tribune  Co.  legal 
claims  that  the  unions  had  engaged  in 
organized  violence  against  the 
company  —  claims  debunked  by  the 
New  York  City  police  commissioner, 
who  testified  that  the  violence 
appeared  to  be  isolated  and  random. 

In  reiterating  the  tired  and  lame 
claims  of  the  Tribune  Co.,  E&P 
insists  on  giving  its  readers  a  skewed 
and  unrealistic  picture  of  the  dispute. 

The  Tribune  Co.,  while  pleading 
fiscal  responsibility,  practiced  a  sys¬ 
tematic  union-busting  policy  that 
included  a  $20  million  investment  in 
an  alternative  plant,  security  guards, 
and  standby  replacement  workers  in 
the  anticipation  of  a  strike.  Negotia¬ 
tions  that  continued  well  past  the 
March  31  contract  expiration  essen¬ 
tially  were  a  sham  aimed  at  forcing  a 
strike,  which  the  company  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  at  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation. 

The  Tribune  Co.,  which  has 
reneged  on  its  promise  to  buy  new 
color  presses  in  return  for  conces¬ 
sions  in  the  previous  contract  negotia¬ 
tions,  this  time  would  settle  for  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  to  be  rid  of  its  union  work 
force. 

New  Yorkers,  citizens  who  have  an 
affinity  for  workers  and  a  historic 
allegiance  to  labor  unions,  responded 
to  the  AFL-CIO  boycott  of  the  Daily 


News  by  not  buying  or  advertising  in 
the  newspaper.  New  Yorkers  are 
wise  enough  to  know  that  it  is  the 
working  people  of  the  Daily  News, 
and  not  some  absentee  owner  from 
Chicago,  who  make  the  newspaper 
worth  reading. 

We  at  the  AFL-CIO  are  proud  of 
the  labor  solidarity  that  convinced  the 
Tribune  Co.  to  “settle  or  sell.”  We 
welcome  the  arrival  of  Robert  Max¬ 
well  and  we  know  that  the  workers 
who  create  the  News  will  do  their  part 
to  give  New  Yorkers  the  kind  of 
newspaper  they  deserve. 

Michael  Byrne 

(Byrne  is  editor  of  the  AFL-CIO 
News.) 

Skillful 

Robert  O’Connor  offered  a  fine 
analysis  of  the  demise  of  Britain’s 
Sunday  Correspondent  {E&P,  Dec. 
22). 

The  article  skillfully  contrasted  the 
Correspondent  with  The  Indepen¬ 
dent,  which  appeared  to  have  spotted 
a  need  and  quickly  filled  it.  No  cash 
infusion  can  save  a  paper  that  people 
do  not  think  they  need. 

Joe  Marusak 
Lincointon,  N.C. 


PULITZER  POWER 


SCIENCE.  New  York  Times  science  writer 
Natalie  Angier  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
her  “compelling  and  illuminating”  beat  reporting. 
ScienceTimes  copy  moves  Mondays  for  Tuesdays,  category  “a.  ” 
Other  science  stories  move  throughout  the  week  as  news  dictates. 


INTERNATIONAL.  Serge  Schmemann,  the  Times ’s  Moscow 
correspondent,  has  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  international 
reporting,  specifically  for  his  coverage  of  recent  changes 
in  Germany. 

Watch  for  Schmemann’s  byline  and  other  international  copy 
daily  as  news  dictates,  category  “i.  ” 


Schmemann 


We  provide  the  work  of  talented  journalists  such  as  Angier  and 
Schmemann  every  day  to  our  more  than  600  clients  worldwide. 
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To  err  on  the  side  of  publishing 

Harvard  law  professor  Alan  Dershowitz  urges  editors  not  to 
be  scared  Into  censorship  by  advice  from  cautious  lawyers 


By  George  Gameau 

With  advice  from  cautious  lawyers, 
newspapers  censor  themselves  in  fear 
of  costly  lawsuits,  according  to  civil 
libertarian  and  Harvard  law  professor 
Alan  Dershowitz. 

Knowing  they  probably  will  not  be 
sued  over  what  they  do  not  publish, 
newspapers  too  often  delete  informa¬ 
tion  that  might  expose  them  to  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  the  public  loses,  Dershowitz 
told  a  session  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  convention  in 
Boston. 

“If  you  must  always  be  right,  you 
won’t  publish  a  great  deal  of  what  in 
the  end  turns  out  to  be  right,"  Der¬ 
showitz  said,  arguing  that  newspa¬ 
pers  have  a  constitutional  right  to  be 
wrong — to  publish  what  is  later  found 
to  be  wrong. 

“I’m  here  to  lecture  you  today 
about  your  responsibility  to  err  on  the 
side  of  publishing,  to  publish  more 
rather  than  less,”  he  said.  “The 
citizenry  is  impotent  in  the  face  of 
your  suppression.  Whatever  you  fail 
to  publish  may  be  lost  forever  to  his¬ 
tory  and  kept  out  of  the  marketplace 
of  ideas  for  all  times.” 

Kitty  Kelley’s  unauthorized  bio¬ 
graphy  of  Nancy  Reagan  is  one  exam¬ 
ple.  Despite  questions  about  its 
veracity,  it  deserves  publication, 
even  if  it  turns  out  to  be  wrong, 
because  of  the  Reagans’  importance 
in  American  public  life,  he  suggested. 

Dershowitz,  who  was  portrayed  in 
the  movie  Reversal  of  Fortune  for  his 
successful  murder  defense  of  socialite 
Claus  von  Biilow,  accused  lawyers  of 
playing  “a  distinctively  destructive 
role  in  self-censorship”  by  advising 
caution,  and  he  blamed  newspapers 
for  hiring  “very,  very  cautious” 
lawyers.  Trained  to  play  it  safe,  news¬ 
paper  attorneys  often  evaluate  not 
whether  a  lawsuit  could  succeed — but 
how  much  it  would  cost,  Dershowitz 
said. 

Even  without  lawyers,  newspapers 
censor  themselves  out  of  a  sense  of 


“do-gooderism”  or  simply  to  avoid 
criticism,  he  said. 

ASNE  counsel  Richard  Schmidt 
later  denied  that  attorneys  advise 
newspapers  not  to  publish  sensitive 
stories.  Good  lawyers  simply  advise 
clients  of  possible  consequences,  he 
said. 

Schmidt  agreed  that  some  attor¬ 
neys  are  too  cautious  and  that  partic¬ 
ularly  small  papers  have  become  cau¬ 
tious  about  what  they  publish  for  fear 
of  long  and  expensive  libel  fights. 

“It’s  purely  economics.  They  can¬ 
not  afford  the  fight,”  he  said. 

Dershowitz  also  urged  newspapers 
to  reconsider  their  blanket  rule  of  not 
publishing  the  names  of  rape  victims. 


rape  differently  from  other  crimes,  in 
which  victims  and  suspects  are 
named. 

The  subject  was  made  all  the  more 
relevant  in  light  of  the  alleged  Palm 
Beach  rape  that  has  captured  head¬ 
lines.  In  that  case,  William  Kennedy 
Smith  was  named  as  a  suspect  and  his 
accuser’s  name  has  remained  out  of 
the  papers,  despite  being  widely 
known  locally.  Also  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  was  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  won  by  the  Des  Moines  Register 
for  a  story  about  a  rape  victim  who 
went  public  with  her  name  and  story. 

For  the  most  part,  newspapers 
stick  to  the  policy  for  lack  of  alterna¬ 
tives. 


Even  without  lawyers,  newspapers  censor 
themselves  out  of  a  sense  of  “do-gooderism”  or 
simply  to  avoid  criticism,  he  said. 


By  routinely  printing  the  names  of 
suspects,  newspapers  tell  a  one-sided 
account  and  promote  the  alleged  vic¬ 
tim’s  version,  he  said.  In  a  “conspir¬ 
acy  of  silence”  protecting  the  accus¬ 
er’s  identity,  newspapers  contribute 
to  the  “sexist”  notion  that  rape  vic¬ 
tims  deserve  shame,  he  suggested. 

“You’re  contributing  to  the  way 
the  story  is  perceived  and  yet  you 
think  you’re  just  engaging  in  a  neutral 
act  of  decency,”  Dershowitz  said. 
“Where  do  you  get  the  right  to  sit  in 
collective  judgment  about  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  about  printing 
rape  victims’  names?” 

In  one  case,  he  pointed  out,  police 
checked  the  background  of  a  woman 
who  accused  a  man  of  rape  and  found 
she  had  falsely  accused  1 1  other  men. 

Courts  have  struck  down,  on  First 
Amendment  grounds,  state  laws  pro¬ 
hibiting  newspapers  from  disclosing 
rape  victims’  names. 

Dershowitz  urged  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  general  policy  of  treating 


“Nobody  is  comfortable  with 
printing  one  name  and  not  the  other,” 
said  John  Seigenthaler,  editorial 
director  of  USA  Today  and  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  But, 
because  rape  is  unique  among  crimes 
in  that  it  emotionally  scars  victims  in 
special  ways,  editors  feel  no  choice 
but  to  protect  them  from  further  pain 
that  can  result  from  public  identifica¬ 
tion,  he  said. 

On  conflicts  between  the  Fourth 
Amendment  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  the 
First  Amendment  right  to  cover 
criminal  cases,  Dershowitz  told  edi¬ 
tors  to  ignore  arguments  that  news 
coverage  threatens  defendants’ 
rights. 

“Let  me  tell  you  as  a  criminal 
lawyer  and  as  a  civil  libertarian,  do 
your  job  as  journalists.  Don’t  worry 
about  the  legal  system.  It  will  protect 
itself,”  he  said.  “Never  withhold 
from  reporting  a  story  because  you 
think  it  will  have  an  impact  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Publish 

(Continued  from  page  9} 

administration  of  justice.  That’s  not 
your  job.” 

Critics  of  sensational  pretrial  cov¬ 
erage  are  often  the  same  judges  who 
“shed  crocodile  tears  about  criminal 
defendants,  which  they  never  do  in 
any  other  context,  in  order  to  muzzle 
the  press,”  Dershowitz  said. 

There  are  press  abuses,  but  they 
are  the  price  of  press  freedom,  Der¬ 
showitz  said,  debunking  the  argument 
that  newspapers  should  back  off  on 
aggressive  coverage  to  avoid  public 


backlash. 

“Self-censorship  is  the  wrong  way 
to  protect  the  press.” 

Dershowitz  contradicted  his  boss. 
Harvard  President  Derek  Bok,  after 
Bok,  in  a  speech  to  ASNE,  down¬ 
played  the  conflict  on  campuses 
across  the  nation  over  “politically 
correct”  speech  and  efforts  to  ban 
speech  deemed  offensive. 

“This  is  the  most  serious  issue  on 
the  university  campus  today,”  Der¬ 
showitz  said,  urging  editors  to  focus 
attention  on  it.  “We  are  producing  a 
generation  of  students  who  do  believe 
in  political  correctness,  who  do 
believe  in  censorship  ....  We  are 
teaching  intolerance  and  hypocrisy.” 


Students  on  one  hand  call  for  diver¬ 
sity — such  as  teaching  Third  World 
literature — and  on  the  other  try  to  ban 
speech  that  promotes  unpopular 
causes  or  that  is  offensive  to  racial  or 
sexual  groups.  For  example,  a  black 
student  who  was  offended  by  a  Con¬ 
federate  flag  hanging  from  another 
student’s  window  asked  officials  to 
ban  it  and,  when  they  refused,  she 
hung  a  swastika  out  her  own  window. 

“Our  generation  may  be  the  last 
bastion  of  appreciation  of  the  First 
Amendment,”  Dershowitz  said.  “We 
have  an  obligation  to  speak  more  and 
defend  the  First  Amendment  .... 
Tell  people  the  First  Amendment 
matters  for  everybody.” 


A  coordination  of  effort 

Journalists’  associations  begin  establishing  closer  ties 


By  George  Garneau 

The  nation’s  ieading  journalists’ 
associations  have  begun  to  establish 
closer  ties  in  hopes  of  coordinating 
their  efforts. 

Led  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  association, 
the  groups  are  seeking  to  avoid  dupli¬ 
cation  and  to  better  utilize  resources 
devoted  to  the  dozens  of  studies, 
surveys  and  other  projects  they  con¬ 
duct  every  year. 

Association  leaders  were  planning 
a  presidents’  council  that  would  meet 
to  “find  out  what  we’re  doing  so  we 
can  do  our  jobs  more  efficiently,” 
said  Burl  Osborne,  Dallas  Morning 
News  president  and  outgoing  ASNE 
president. 

The  new  ties  were  sparked  in  part 
by  economic  conditions  that  have 
wreaked  havoc  with  newspaper  prof¬ 
its  and  shrunk  association  revenues. 
As  corporate  travel  budgets  decline  to 
reflect  slowing  newspaper  revenues, 
most  associations  have  reported 
plunging  attendance  at  conventions,  a 
major  source  of  association  revenues 
aside  from  dues. 

ASNE,  for  instance,  suffered  a 
$  1 20,000  shortfall  this  year  because  of 
nearly  50%  fewer  conventioneers, 
forcing  the  group  to  tap  reserves  and 
raise  dues  and  convention  fees. 

Ralph  Danger,  Dallas  Morning 
News  executive  editor  and  APME 
president,  said  the  council  might  con¬ 
sider  working  together  on  projects. 

He  said  many  of  the  organizations 
had  been  contacted  and  expressed 
interest  in  the  plan. 

The  group,  which  could  meet  as 
early  as  October  at  the  APME  con¬ 
vention  in  Detroit,  also  was  to  include 


the  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors,  Associated 


Photographers  Association  and  Soci¬ 
ety  of  American  Business  &  Eco- 


Press  Sports  Editors,  Society  of  nomic  Writers,  and  possibly  the 


Newspaper  Design,  Society  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  National  Press 


National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers. 


LEGAL  - 

Milkovich  ‘libelous  opinion’  case  settled 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

The  Lake  County  (Ohio)  News- 
Herald  has  settled  the  Milkovich  law¬ 
suit  that  brought  last  year’s  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  opinion 
can  be  libelous. 

News-Herald  publisher  Joseph  A. 
Cocozzo  said  the  paper  paid  former 
high  school  wrestling  coach  Michael 
Milkovich  “a  tad  over  $100,000”  to 
settle  the  libel  case. 

Cocozzo  called  the  settlement  “an 
opportunity  we  just  couldn’t  pass 
up.” 


been  confident  that  it  would  prevail 
again  in  state  courts  against  Milko¬ 
vich,  but  that  “with  the  vagaries  of 
the  legal  system  there  is  always  a  1%, 
2%  chance  —  however  you  want  to 
rate  the  chance  —  that  there  would 
be  a  reversal.” 

Milkovich’s  lawsuit  can  be  traced 
to  a  fight  that  broke  out  following  a 
1974  wrestling  match  between  Men¬ 
tor  and  Maple  Heights  high  schools. 
Maple  Heights,  the  team  Milkovich 
coached,  was  placed  on  probation  by 
the  Ohio  High  School  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Cocozzo  estimates  the  55,000-circulation 
newspaper  spent  “something  over  $500,000”  over  16 
years  to  defend  itself. 


The  publisher  added,  “By 
[Milkovich’s]  being  willing  to  settle, 
we  preserved  the  principle  of  broad 
protection  of  opinion  in  Ohio  and  we 
saved  money.  [By  appealing]  we 
would  have  run  the  risk  of  reopening 
the  protection  of  opinion  in  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court.” 

Cocozzo  said  the  newspaper  had 


That  suspension  was  lifted,  how¬ 
ever,  after  a  hearing  before  a  judge  in 
1975. 

J.  Theodore  Diadiun,  then  a  sports- 
writer  for  the  paper  and  now  an  editor 
for  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  had 
written  several  columns  about  the 
fight. 

(Continued  on  page  43) 
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Press  freedom  in  deep  trouble 

Survey  finds  support  for  free  speech  protections  so  weak  that  the 
First  Amendment  wouid  faii  a  ratification  vote  if  taken  today 


By  (korge  Gameau 

Press  freedom  is  in  deep  trouble — 
not  in  the  courts  but  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion,  concludes  a  new 
study. 

It  also  found  that  Americans  love 
freedom  of  speech — except  if  you  say 
something  they  don’t  like. 

The  study  found  support  for  free 
speech  protections  was  so  weak  that 
the  First  Amendment  would  fail  a  rati¬ 
fication  vote  if  it  were  taken  today. 

It  found  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  voters  do  not  support  unqualified 
press  freedom.  Two  out  of  three  citi¬ 
zens  favor  limits  on  basic  press  rights: 
to  endorse  candidates,  to  criticize 
government  and  the  military,  to 
report  on  politicians’  past  mistakes 
and  to  depict  images  of  violence. 

About  one  of  every  four  people  said 
the  media  should  receive  no  protec¬ 
tion  at  all  in  those  areas. 

The  280-page  study,  “Free  Expres¬ 
sion  and  the  American  Public,’’  was 
commissioned  by  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  this  year.  But  its  contents 
come  as  a  frightening  reminder  to 
First  Amendment  supporters  that 
there  is  a  wide  gap  between  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  how  they  are  per¬ 
ceived. 

“I  think  the  reaction  of  a  lot  of 
editors  is  that  some  of  their  worst 
fears  are  confirmed,’’  said  Paul 
McMasters,  who  is  deputy  editorial 
director  for  USA  Today  and  is  active 
on  press  freedom  for  ASNE  and  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists. 

Nearly  two  out  of  four  citizens 
would  give  no  protection  to  reporting 
about  public  figures’  sex  lives,  classi¬ 
fied  information  or  national  security 
information. 

Citizens  said  they  would  give  far 
more  protection  to  the  rights  of  indivi¬ 
duals  to  speak  out  about  government. 

Americans  “do  believe  that  they 
believe  in  free  expression  but,  in  fact, 
those  same  Americans  most  often 
believe  in  regulating,  limiting  or  sup¬ 
pressing  expression,’’  concluded 
Robert  O.  Wyatt,  the  Middle  Tennes¬ 
see  journalism  professor  who  super¬ 
vised  the  study. 

Just  one-third  or  less  would  protect 
at  all  times  the  right  to  buy  books  and 


magazines  containing  pictures  of 
naked  people,  to  speak  offensively 
about  racial  or  ethnic  groups,  or  to 
burn  the  flag  in  protest.  Nearly  six  out 
of  10  people  said  flag  burning  should 
receive  no  protection. 

Nearly  half  of  those  asked  would 
give  no  protection  to  advocacy  of 
homosexual  behavior  or  Satanism, 
public  discussion  of  other  people’s 
sex  habits,  or  slang  sex  references. 
Only  about  two  out  of  10  people 
would  protect  speech  on  such  issues 
at  all  times. 

“Many  people  believe  that  what¬ 
ever  offends  them  personally  should 
be  restricted  or  prohibited,  that  they 
have  a  legal  right  to  protect  thern- 
selves  from  offense,”  Wyatt  said. 


In  their  readiness  to  limit  the 
speech  of  others,  Americans  have 
outlined  a  new  “right,”  he  said:  the 
right  not  to  be  offended. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  a 
terribly  troubling  trend  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  to  disregard  the  free 
speech  rights  of  anyone  but  them¬ 
selves,”  said  McMasters. 

“When  two-thirds  of  the  American 
public  can’t  fully  support  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  right  to  editorialize  on  political 
campaigns,  I  think  our  democracy  is 
on  shakey  footing,”  McMasters  said. 
“It’s  time  that  we  started  paying  more 
than  lip  service  to  free  speech  in  this 
country.” 

He  said  the  press  has  “squandered 
its  franchise.  It  needs  to  make  more 
efforts  to  be  fairer,  less  arrogant, 
more  responsible  and,  most  impor¬ 
tantly  of  all,  do  a  better  job  of  telling 
individuals  how  important  free 
speech  and  a  free  press  are  in  this 
country.” 

For  example,  instead  of  whining 
when  officials  lock  a  reporter  out  of  a 
meeting,  newspapers  can  do  a  better 
job  of  showing  how  readers  are 
affected  by  the  action. 

However,  McMasters  also  blamed 
schools  for  not  instilling  the  values  of 


the  Bill  of  Rights  and  politicians  for 
trying  to  abrogate  press  rights  to  gain 
public  support. 

The  study  indicated  newspapers 
have  failed  to  inform  citizens  ade¬ 
quately  about  the  role  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  in  a  democracy,  according  to  Burl 
Osborne,  outgoing  ASNE  president 
and  Dallas  Morning  News  president. 

“We  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
explain  to  people  what  we  do  and  why 
it  is  being  done,”  he  said,  arguing  that 
newspapers  must  “cause  people  to 
understand  the  First  Amendment  is 
not  a  license  for  some  people  but  has 
applications  for  everyone.” 

He  suggested  that  remedying  the 
problem  has  much  to  do  with  percep¬ 
tions,  a  newspaper’s  tone,  how  it  ex¬ 


plains  the  intention  of  news  stories. 

In  his  departing  speech  as  ASNE 
president  Osborne  identified  two  ma¬ 
jor  areas  where  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  was  taking  a  beating:  the  Persian 
Gulf  war  and  college  campuses. 

The  press  failed  to  persuade  the 
public  that  fast,  firsthand  reporting 
best  serves  the  public  interest  and 
that  the  press  understands  the  need 
for  military  security. 

Television  depicted  reporters  as 
asking  adversarial  and  petty  ques-> 
tions  of  military  leaders. 

The  public  supported  press  restric¬ 
tions  because  it  perceived  the  press  as 
“assinine,”  according  to  a  general 
who  received  hundreds  of  letters  from 
citizens  about  his  press  briefings. 

On  college  campuses,  where  there 
has  been  a  growing  trend  to  limit 
speech  to  that  deemed  “politically 
correct,”  Osborne  said  that  censor¬ 
ship  “has  become  the  strategy  of 
choice  of  well-intentioned  people 
reacting  to  views  they  find  repug¬ 
nant.” 

But  it  is  “just  plain  wrong  to  try  to 
protect  democracy  by  denying  its 
principles  or  to  protect  the  flag  by 

(Continued  on  page  44} 
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Minorities  in  the  newsroom 

Latest  ASNE  study  shows  the  number  of  minority  journalists  has 
grown,  while  the  newsroom  work  force  as  a  whole  has  contracted 


By  George  Gameau 

Minorities  working  in  newsrooms 
have  so  far  escaped  the  ravages  of  a 
recession  that  has  slashed  profits  and 
reduced  staffing  at  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers. 

Contrary  to  predictions  that  the 
recession  would  wipe  out  past  gains — 
as  minorities  bore  the  brunt  of  last- 
hired-first-fired  policies — the  number 
of  African-American,  Hispanic, 
Asian- American  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  at  U.S.  newspapers 
actually  grew  at  the  fastest  rate  since 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  began  surveying  in  1978. 

Albeit  a  slight  gain — .86% — the 
number  of  minority  journalists  grew 
by  400,  to  4,900,  or  8.7%  of  the  news¬ 
room  work  force. 

While  the  proportion  of  minorities 
made  its  biggest  jump  yet,  nobody 
was  cheering.  The  industry  still  lags 
well  behind  —  and  stands  a  good 
chance  of  failing  to  meet  —  its  goal  of 
about  20%  minority  representation  in 
newsrooms,  reflective  of  the  makeup 
of  the  U.S.  work  force. 

Since  ASNE  committed  itself  in 
1978  to  achieving  diversity,  minority 
journalists  have  grown  from  3.95%  of 
the  newsroom  to  8.72%  this  year. 

“If  you  look  at  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  minorities  getting  hired,  it 
is  a  sign  that  many  newspapers  are 


staying  the  course  for  diversity  even 
in  difficult  economic  times,”  said 
John  Greenman,  Akron  (Ohio)  Bea¬ 
con  Journal  managing  editor  and  head 
of  ASNE’s  minority  committee.  “But 
these  numbers  also  are  a  reminder  of 
how  much  further  we  have  to  go.” 

ASNE  minority  affairs  director 
Cornelius  Foote  Jr.  interpreted  the 
gain  in  minority  employment  — while 
the  newsroom  work  force 
contracted  —  to  mean  that  newspa¬ 
per  managers  are  serious  about  racial 
and  ethnic  diversity  in  the  newsroom. 

The  breakdown  is  as  follows: 
whites,  55,714,  or  91.28%  of  newspa¬ 
per  newsrooms;  African-Americans, 
2,531,  or  4.54%;  Hispanics,  1,349,  or 
2.42%;  Asian-Americans,  815,  or 
1.46%;  Native  Americans,  162,  or 
.29%. 

The  survey  showed  other  positive 
trends: 

•  Of  all  new  hires  last  year,  nearly 
one  in  four  (22.5%)  was  a  minority. 
Likewise,  nearly  one  in  three  interns 
was  a  minority. 

•  The  number  of  rookie  minorities 
rose  6%  to  630  this  year,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  minority  interns  grew  to  980, 
from  954. 

•  The  share  of  minorities  in  super¬ 
visory  jobs  jumped  26%,  to  5.8%, 
from  4.6%. 

•  The  number  of  papers  with  no 


minority  journalists  declined  to  51%, 
from  54%  last  year. 

Still,  more  than  half  of  all  dailies 
employ  no  minorities  to  contribute  to 
the  news  as  reporters,  photographers 
or  editors.  Smaller  papers  remain 
largely  homogenous.  Of  papers  under 
10,000  circulation,  only  24%  have 
minority  journalists,  though  that  is  up 
from  21%  last  year.  Most  minority 
journalists,  60%,  work  at  papers  over 
100,000  circulation.  The  area  with  the 
lowest  minority  representation  is  the 
Midwest. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  1,545 
dailies,  and  1 ,004,  or  65%,  responded. 
Results  were  adjusted  to  account  for 
all  papers.  Surveyers  conceded  that 
the  results  probably  overstate  the 
number  of  minorities  by  .3%. 

Thomas  Morgan,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Black  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  a  New  York  Times 
reporter,  said  on  a  panel  that  it  has 
become  easier  for  minorities  to  get 
hired  but  “too  often”  they  are 
excluded  from  the  pool  of  candidates 
for  promotion.  He  urged  editors  to 
expand  that  pool. 

“We  need  more  decision  makers 
who  are  non-white,”  agreed  Dorothy 
Gilliam,  who  is  on  leave  as  a 
Washington  Post  columnist  while  she 
heads  the  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education,  which  trains  minority 


Newsroom  workers  down;  supervisors  up,  ASNE  study  shows 


If  your  newsroom  looks  less  popu¬ 
lated,  it  probably  is. 

There  are  1 ,200  fewer  journalists 
working  at  U.S.  daily  newspapers  this 
year — the  first  newsroom  work  force 
reduction  in  10  years,  according  to  the 
annual  employment  survey  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

The  survey  found  a  total  of  55,700 
reporters,  photographers  and  editors 
working  at  daily  newspapers  this 
year,  down  1 ,200,  or  2%,  from  a  year 
earlier. 

But  it  was  the  troops — reporters, 
photographers  and  copy  editors — 
who  suffered  declines.  The  number  of 
newsroom  supervisors  actually  grew 
by  nearly  300. 

The  results  confirmed  the  obvious. 


Announcements  of  layoffs  have  been 
coming  regularly  these  days  and  have 
affected  even  such  strong  franchises 
as  the  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Many 
papers  leave  positions  vacant,  cutting 
staff  by  attrition. 

However,  the  survey  provided  the 
first  concrete  evidence  that  the  reces¬ 
sion,  which  began  hitting  newspapers 
about  two  years  ago,  had  finally  cut 
into  more  than  newspaper  company 
profits:  It  caught  up  with  journalists, 
whose  numbers  had  grown  steadily 
since  another  recessionary  drop  cut 
total  staffing  3%  in  1981. 

“As  more  papers  become  part 
groups,  numbers  play  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  role.  Layoffs  affect  all  depart¬ 
ments.  There  are  none  that  are  above 


the  numbers,”  said  Mark  Ingham, 
executive  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Personnel  Relations  Association. 

Another  sign  of  lean  times  was 
ASNE’s  convention  in  Boston  April 
10-12.  Attendance  was  off  about  50% 
from  a  year  earlier  as  travel  budgets 
were  cut,  even  for  top  editors  to  at¬ 
tend  their  most  prestigious  gathering. 

The  outlook  was  not  bouyant.  Sev- 1 
eral  people  expected  flat  or  decreased 
newsroom  employment  next  year. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  assume 
things  will  get  back  to  normal  the  way 
they  were  several  years  ago,”  said 
Wanda  Lloyd,  who  helps  hire  jour¬ 
nalists  as  USA  Today  senior  editor  for 
newsroom  administration.  “People 
are  learning  to  manage  with  less.” 

—  George  Gameau 
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journalists.  A  few  years  ago  the  insti¬ 
tute  stopped  training  minorities  to  be 
reporters  to  concentrate  on  teaching 
supervisory  skills,  she  said. 

On  a  panel  seeking  reasons  why 
minority  representation  has  grown  so 
slowly,  Gilliam  said  the  newspaper 
industry  provides  too  tittle  support 
to  minority  training  programs  and 
“urgent  steps”  are  needed  if  news¬ 
rooms  are  to  diversify. 

Former  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists  president  Eve¬ 
lyn  Hernandez,  a  Newsday  reporter, 
said  newspapers  must  look  for  new 
ways  to  attract  minorities. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  an 
example.  Lagging  in  efforts  to  bring  in 
minority  journalists,  it  has  begun  a 
new  policy  stating  that  50%  of  new 
hires  should  be  minorities  until 
minorities  account  for  18%  of  the 
newsroom,  about  the  proportion  in 
professional  jobs  in  that  area. 

The  panel  reminded  the  over¬ 
whelmingly  white  male  audience  that 


minorities  who  do  get  jobs  also  face 
the  prejudice  of  being  considered  less 
than  able. 

“If  you  happen  to  be  a  woman  and  a 
minority,  you  have  to  work  three 
times  as  hard,”  said  Delma  Francis,  a 
black  woman  who  is  an  assistant  city 
editor  at  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times 
Dispatch. 


of  experienced  minority  reporters  at 
larger  papers. 

To  attract  minorities  to  seemingly 
intractably  all-white  staffs  at  small 
papers,  newspapers  can  look  to 
recruit  locally  from  high  schools. 

Integrating  newsrooms  may  be  a 
pain,  but  it  must  be  attacked  aggres¬ 
sively  because,  as  Gilliam  said,  “The 


Integrating  newsrooms  may  be  a  pain,  but  it  must 
be  attacked  aggressively  because,  as  Gilliam  said, 
“The  lives  of  newspapers  depend  upon  it” 


While  Catherine  Shen,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Marin  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Journal  conceded  that  young 
minority  journalists  shy  away  from 
small  papers  in  white  enclaves.  Bill 
Ketter,  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  suggested  that  small 
papers  recruit  editors  from  the  ranks 


lives  of  newspapers  depend  upon  it.” 

Inquirer  editor  Maxwell  King 
agreed,  saying  newspapers  will  live  or 
die  on  how  well  they  attract  new  read¬ 
ers — and  culturally  and  racially 
diverse  newsrooms  are  key  to  reach¬ 
ing  the  growing  proportions  of  minori¬ 
ties  in  the  population. 


Globe  carries  name  of  Kennedy  rape  case  woman 

National  ‘supermarket’  tabloid  defies  Florida  iaw 


In  an  action  that  could  force  a  court 
fight  over  the  Florida  law  banning  the 
publication  of  rape  victims’  names, 
the  “supermarket”  tabloid  The  Globe 
in  its  April  23  issue  published  the 
name  and  photo  of  the  woman  who 
says  she  was  raped  at  the  Kennedy 
vacation  home  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Under  the  headline,  “Kennedy 
Rape  Gal  Exposed,”  the  Globe  cited 
“British  press  reports”  in  identifying 
the  woman.  Though  most  mainstream 
press  reports  say  the  woman  is  29, 
she  is  described  as  a  “30-year-old 
heiress”  in  the  Globe. 

The  woman’s  name  had  previously 
been  printed  in  the  Sunday  Mirror, 
the  Robert  Maxwell-owned  London 
tabloid. 


the  facts.  We  must  also  point  out 
there  is  no  shame  in  being  the  victim 
of  a  mugger  in  the  alley,”  she  con¬ 
tinued. 

By  publishing  the  name,  the  Globe 
defied  a  1911  Florida  state  law  that 
forbids  publishing  or  broadcasting  a 
sexual  assault  victim’s  “name,  ad¬ 
dress  or  other  identifying  fact  or  infor¬ 
mation.” 

The  second-degree  misdemeanor  is 
punishable  by  a  60-day  jail  sentence 
and  a  $500  fine. 

The  Globe’s  editorial  offices  are 
located  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla.  Globe 
International  Inc.  is  headquartered  in 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  newspa¬ 
per  itself  is  printed  in  Canada. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Florida  state 


“Everyone  in  the  world  knows  the  victim’s  identity, 
her  name  and  photo  have  been  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  worldwide.” 


In  a  statement  defending  the  publi¬ 
cation,  Globe  editor  in  chief  Wendy 
Henry  said,  “Everyone  in  the  world 
knows  the  victim’s  identity,  her  name 
and  photo  have  been  published  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  world¬ 
wide. 

“The  Globe  feels  in  matters  of 
extraordinary  public  interest,  our 
readers  should  also  have  access  to  all 


attorney’s  office  said  prosecutors 
have  not  decided  whether  to  take 
action  in  the  Globe  case. 

In  1989,  the  Florida  law  was  the 
subject  of  a  U  .S.  Supreme  Court  deci¬ 
sion  that  declared  newspapers  could 
be  punished  for  running  victims’ 
names,  though  under  limited  circum¬ 
stances. 

In  the  case,  Florida  Star  v. 


a  rape  victim  won  $100,000  in  dam¬ 
ages  against  a  black-interest  Jackson¬ 
ville  weekly  that  mistakenly  pub¬ 
lished  her  name  in  violation  of  its  own 
policy.  The  name  had  been  provided 
by  police. 

In  overturning  the  damage  award, 
the  high  court  said  that  newspapers 
have  a  narrow  protection  from  law¬ 
suit  when  publishing  true  accounts 
that  are  obtained  lawfully  from  public 
agencies. 

NBC  News,  N.Y.  Times 
name  alleged 
rape  victim 

NBC’s  Nightly  News  on  April  16 
broadcast  the  name  and  picture  of  the 
woman  allegedly  raped  on  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  estate. 

Following  that  broadcast,  the  New 
York  Times  named  the  woman.  The 
newspaper  stated  that  NBC’s  nation¬ 
wide  broadcast  had  taken  the  matter 
of  the  woman’s  privacy  out  of  the 
hands  of  its  editors. 

New  name 

The  North  Edition  of  the  Seattle 
Times  has  been  re-named  the  Sno¬ 
homish  Edition. 

The  edition  covers  the  Washington 
counties  of  Snohomish  and  North 
King. 
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Ad  Bureau  hires  ad  agency 

Selects  W.B.  Doner  to  develop  print  ad  campaign 
to  promote  newspaper  use  by  advertisers 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  has  hired  W.B.  Doner  and 
Company  as  its  agency  of  record  to 
develop  a  print  advertising  campaign 
to  promote  newspaper  use  by  adver¬ 
tisers. 

In  the  past,  the  Ad  Bureau  has  usu¬ 
ally  relied  on  its  own  creative  depart¬ 
ment  to  develop  material  for  its  ad 
campaigns. 

“W.  B.  Doner  came  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  through  their  highly  visible  work 
for  the  Baltimore  Sun,"  said  Leonard 
Forman,  Ad  Bureau  president  in  a 
statement  released  by  Doner,  “spe¬ 
cifically,  the  incredible  results  they 
were  able  to  generate  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun’s  ‘Steal  a  Share’  cam¬ 
paign.” 

The  new  Ad  Bureau  campaign  “is 
designed  to  position  newspapers  as  an 
integral  part  of  any  media  buy,  and  to 
get  out  the  message  that  without  buy¬ 
ing  newspapers,  advertisers  will  miss 
a  prime  part  of  their  market,”  said 
Doner’s  Nancy  Knox,  account  man¬ 
ager  for  the  campaign. 

The  campaign,  designed  by 
Doner’s  creative  people,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  Vancouver  the  week  before 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher 
Association’s  conference,  Knox  said. 

Previewed  at  last  summer’s  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising  and 
Marketing  Executives  (INAME)  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Ad  Bureau  board  recently 
voted  to  adopt  the  campaign  and 
invest  $250,000  of  the  Ad  Bureau 
budget  in  the  effort,  sources  close  to 
the  board  said. 

This  is  the  first  coordinated  adver¬ 
tising  effort  by  the  Ad  Bureau,  which 
has  not  run  a  campaign  of  this  kind 
since  1987.  At  that  time,  the  promo¬ 
tion  ads  were  created  by  the  Ad 
Bureau  creative  department,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  INAME  and  funded  in 
part  by  donations  of  space  and  money 
from  Ad  Bureau  members. 

The  campaign  is  aimed  at  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies,  said  Gerry  Rut- 
kowski.  Doner  media  supervisor.  In 
addition,  a  kit  of  all  in-paper  material 
designed  to  be  picked  up  and  custom¬ 
ized  by  individual  newspapers  will  be 
available  through  the  Ad  Bureau, 
Knox  said. 

The  ads  will  be  placed  mainly  in 


advertising  trade  publications,  and 
industry-specific  publications  across 
the  country.  An  exact  media  plan  is 
still  in  progress,  but  Knox  said  some 
vertical  trade  publications  might  be 
included. 

“If,  for  example,  we  decide  to 
target  the  auto  market,  we  may  run  in 
Automotive  News,"  Knox  said. 

Some  of  the  larger  major  daily 
newspapers  may  also  be  asked  to 
donate  space  and  run  the  ads, 
although  it  has  not  been  confirmed 
which  ones  will  be  asked. 

The  much-touted  1988  Baltimore 
Sun  “Steal  a  Share”  campaign  fea¬ 
tured  a  series  of  in-house  ads  with  the 
theme,  “The  market  you’re  looking 
for  is  reading  the  same  paper  you 
are.” 


“Stolen  Share”  was  conceived  by 
the  Sun’s  marketing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  and  executed  by 
Doner’s  creative  team. 

The  copy  humorously  and  point¬ 
edly  attacked  advertising  competitors 
such  as  television,  direct  mail,  the 
yellow  pages  and  free  weeklies  (E&P, 
Dec.  10,  1988). 

The  Sun  has  documented  revenue 
generated  by  “Stolen  Share”  at 
approximately  $4,853,021  in  the  three 
years  that  the  campaign  has  run. 

It  was  so  successful  that  other  cor¬ 
porate  newspaper  groups  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  ads.  The  Sun 
donated  the  campaign  to  the  Ad 
Bureau  at  that  time,  believing  that 
was  the  best  way  to  achieve  the  most 
equitable  distribution. 

“The  campaign  was  circulated  by 
the  NAB  and  received  so  much  atten¬ 
tion  from  other  papers  around  the 
country,  that  the  NAB/Doner  collab¬ 
oration  seemed  like  the  next  natural 
step.  Now  it  seems  fitting  that  an 
agency/client  relationship  has  devel¬ 
oped  out  of  that  teamwork”  said 
Sun’s  advertising  director  Diane 
Zinda,  in  a  statement  to  E&P. 


Knox  said  that  the  new  campaign  is 
“rather  competitive”  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Sun  campaign,  but  the 
approach  will  be  to  present  newspa¬ 
pers  on  a  much  broader  scale. 

“Advertisers  want  sales,  and  news¬ 
papers  deliver  customers  to  them  and 
move  product.  The  purpose  of  the 
campaign  is  to  remind  advertisers  of 
those  attributes,”  said  Forman. 

“Because  we  are  such  a  big  agency, 
we  probably  have  a  great  deal  more 
clients  who  rely  on  newspapers  than 
others,  some  who  rely  primarily  on 
newspapers,”  Knox  said.  “As  an 
agency,  we’ve  always  believed  in  the 
power  of  newspapers.” 

W.  B.  Doner,  estimated  1991  bill¬ 
ings  in  excess  of  $350  million,  has 
offices  in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cleve¬ 


land,  Dallas,  Detroit,  London,  Mon¬ 
treal,  St.  Petersburg  and  Toronto.  A 
recent  New  York  Times  article  said 
Doner  has  built  its  reputation  as  a 
leading  agency  for  retail  campaigns, 
picking  up  $30  million  in  new  ac¬ 
counts  this  month  for  local  retailers  in 
the  Detroit  market. 

“The  newspaper  environment  is 
facing  the  most  intensely  competitive 
environment  in  its  history,”  said 
Donald  F.  Riesett,  Doner  vice  chair¬ 
man/account  management.  “We  look 
forward  to  helping  them  meet  that 
challenge.” 

“At  Doner,  we  try  and  bring  a  retail 
mentality  to  all  our  clients,  that  you 
have  to  do  business  tomorrow,”  Knox 
said. 


$50,000  grant  to 
ASNE  minority  fund 

The  Gannett  Foundation  has  made 
a  $50,000  grant  to  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  Foundation 
to  support  ASNE’s  program  to  recruit 
minorities  into  journalism. 


The  Sun  has  documented  revenue  generated  by 
“Stolen  Share”  at  approximately  $4,853,021  in  the 
three  years  that  the  campaign  has  run. 
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Hoge  gone,  but  is  he  out? 

New  York  Daily  News  publisher  James  Hoge  has 
departed  on  vacation  but  retains  his  job,  a  spokesman  for 
the  newspaper  insists. 

The  official  position  of  the  News  is  that  Hoge  plans  to 
return  to  work,  despite  reports  to  the  contrary  that  have 
appeared  in  the  competing  New  York  Newsday  and  the 
New  York  Post. 

News  spokesman  John  Campi  said  in  a  statement  that 
Hoge  is  on  vacation  for  up  to  six  weeks  visiting  Robert 
Maxwell’s  properties  in  Europe.  Hoge  is  still  an  employee 
and  is  expected  back,  Campi  said. 

New  York  Newsday’s  gossip  page  said  Hoge  left  the 
Daily  News  building  Friday,  April  12,  “with  about  a  dozen 
cardboard  boxes  and  one  ticket  to  ride.  He  said  ta-ta  to  his 
eighth-floor  staff  and  then  split  for  parts  unknown.” 

The  Post,  quoting  sources  at  the  News,  said  Hoge  “will 
not  return”  and  is  “out  of  a  job.” 

The  paper’s  unions  reviled  Hoge,  blaming  him  for  caus¬ 
ing  a  strike  that  forced  Tribune  Co.  to  give  the  paper  to 
Maxwell,  the  British  publisher.  Maxwell’s  decision  to 
retain  Hoge  as  publisher  stunned  most  people  and 
incensed  the  unions. 

“Hoge  must  go,”  chanted  union  members  when  Max¬ 
well  took  over  after  settling  a  bitter  and  violent  four-month 
strike  that  nearly  killed  the  paper. 

“Union  feeling  ran  higher  against  Hoge  than  Maxwell’s 
feelings  for  the  guy,  it  seems,”  New  York  Newsday’s 
Inside  New  York  columnists  speculated. 

Maxwell  also  was  out  of  the  country  and  unavailable  for 
comment. 

Bombs  force  newsroom 
evacuations  in  California 

Chemical  bombs  placed  in  the  Orange  County  Register 
and  Los  Angeles  Times  buildings  a  day  apart  forced  the 
evacuations  of  employees.  No  one  was  reported  injured. 

A  man  claiming  to  be  the  Antichrist  left  a  stink  bomb  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Register  building  in  Santa  Ana  on  April  2, 
along  with  a  letter  threatening  a  number  of  prominent  U.S. 
religious  figures. 

It  was  the  fourth  time  in  less  than  a  week  that  smoke  or 
chemical  bombs  had  been  left  in  Orange  County  buildings. 

At  the  Register,  the  bomb  consisted  of  a  liquid  chemical 
in  a  trash  bag  wrapped  in  a  man’s  sports  jacket.  It  spewed 
smoke  into  the  lobby,  forcing  employees  there  to  flee  the 
building.  No  general  evacuation  occurred. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  bomb  began  smoking,  a  man 
called  the  Register  and  spoke  to  a  receptionist  about  his 
religious  views.  He  also  said  he  had  “left  something  for 
you  in  the  lobby.” 

The  bomber  had  also  left  a  handwritten  note  on  a  lobby 
table  addressed  to  a  Register  reporter,  who  had  written 
stories  about  the  earlier  bombings. 

At  the  Times  the  next  day,  approximately  1 ,000  employ¬ 
ees  were  evacuated  for  two  hours  when  a  bomb  was 
discovered  in  a  lobby  of  the  main  office. 

The  device,  which  had  been  placed  in  a  brightly  colored 
gift  bag,  was  detonated  by  a  police  bomb  squad. 

A  Los  Angeles  detective  said  the  incident  appeared  to 
be  linked  to  the  smoke  bomb  attacks  in  Orange  County.  A 
copy  of  the  Register’s  story  of  the  bomb  there  was 
attached  to  the  package  in  the  Times  lobby. 

Times  employeee  Claudia  Brennen,  who  first  noticed 
the  device,  said  it  was  “ticking  really  loud.” 

A  27-year-old  transient  and  a  17-year-old  youth  were 
arrested  April  5  in  Torrance,  near  Los  Angeles,  as  sus¬ 
pects  in  the  bombings. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

4/16/91 

4/9/91 

4/16/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

9.125 

9.75 

10.25 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.50 

28.125 

35.00 

Capital  Cities  (NY) 

464.50 

455.00 

547.125 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.50 

19.75 

22.50 

Dow  Jones  (NY) 

25.375 

25.00 

28.125 

Gannett  Inc.  (NY) 

41.875 

39.875 

38.50 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

49.00 

49.375 

52.625 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

31.125 

28.75 

28.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.625 

21.375 

21.625 

Media  General  (AM) 

20.75 

19.75 

29.125 

Multimedia  (OTC) 

81.375 

76.25 

77.125 

New  York  Times  (AM) 

21.125 

21.50 

22.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.50 

14.875 

20.75 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

24.50 

24.50 

27.25 

E.W.  Scripps  (OTC) 

19.375 

19.375 

22.25 

Times  Mirror  (NY) 

30.00 

28.625 

31.25 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

45.375 

42.375 

42.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

221.75 

222.50 

250.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


4/16/91  4/9/91  4/16/90 

10.625  10.50  9.00 

12.75  12.625  12.50 


19.625  19.00 

17.125  16.75 

N/A  17.375 


19.00  25.25 

16.75  14.00 


McLean  Hunter  (Toronto  Star)  (a)  10.625  I 

Hollinger  (a)  12.75  L 

Quebecor  (a)  19.00  19.00 

Southam  (a)  19.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a)  17.125 

Toronto  Sun  (a)  N/A  1" 

Pearson  (Financial  Times)  (b)  7.34 

News  International  (c)  14.375 

( Murdock- Australian) 

*(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 
*(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 
*(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 


L.A.  Times  shifts  size, 
tone  of  Sunday  magazine 

Bigger  in  size  and  generally  more  serious  in  tone,  the 
redesigned  Los  Angeles  Times  Magazine  made  its  first 
appearance  Sunday,  April  7. 

its  page  size  has  been  increased  from  S'A"  xKPA"  to  I0"x 
12'/2",  presenting  a  format  that  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

“Currents,”  a  guide  to  Southern  California  places, 
activities  and  trends,  has  been  moved  from  the  Sunday 
magzizine  to  the  paper’s  View  section,  which  also  has  been 
enlarged.  Restaurant  and  wine  reviews  were  shifted  from 
the  Calendar  section  to  the  magazine. 

“Expanding  the  magazine’s  focus  enables  it  to  better 
reflect  The  Times’  global  scope  —  to  draw  on  all  the 
Times’  strengths  and  cover  the  broader  interests  of  read¬ 
ers,”  said  Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey. 
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Best  liquor  ads  in  newspapers 


The  1990  KYLIX  competition  for 
outstanding  retail  liquor  advertising 
in  newspapers  has  announced  its  win¬ 
ners.  The  awards  are  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  National  Liquor  Stores 
Association  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau. 

A  control  state  won  a  KYLIX  for 
the  first  time.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  Liquor  Commission  won 
the  award  for  its  extensive  ad  cam¬ 
paign  created  by  Holmes  Lewis  Inc. 
of  Manchester,  N.H. 

MGM  Liquor  Warehouse  of  Min¬ 
nesota  won  two  of  the  top  nine  awards 
for  ads  corresponding  with  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Arbor  Day. 

Nine  winners  were  selected  from 
over  500  entries  submitted  by  stores, 
advertising  agencies  and  newspapers. 

The  panel  of  judges  included  Perry 
Luntz,  editor  of  Beverage  Alcohol 
Market  Report,  John  Sullivan,  execu¬ 
tive  art  director  of  the  Ad  Bureau,  and 
James  Koutsikas,  the  Ad  Bureau’s 
vice  president/liquor  advertising. 

Each  winner  will  receive  a  mounted 
museum  reproduction  of  the  Kylix 
Apollon  from  the  Delphi  Museum. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  by 
James  Koutsikas  at  the  National 
Liquor  Stores  Association's  annual 
banquet  on  May  15,  1991  at  the  Mi¬ 
rage  Hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

The  list  of  winners  follows. 

In  the  black-and-white,  full-page 
category,  the  winner  is  the  Vons 
Companies  Inc.  of  El  Monte,  Calif. 


This  ad  for  wine  specialty  stores 
helped  win  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Liquor  Commission  on  award 
for  best  state  control  campaign. 


our  work 
cut  out  for  us. 
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These  unique  coupons  were  port 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Liquor  Commission's  winning  cam¬ 
paign. 

for  an  ad  created  by  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  head¬ 
lined  “Vons  Party  and  Gift  Ideas.” 

For  a  black-and-white  ad,  less  than 
half  a  page,  the  winner  was  Midway 
Discount  Liquors,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  ad,  headlined  “Midway’s  Early 
Bird  Sale,”  was  created  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  by  creative  director  Ed 
Schorr,  representative. 

The  best  black-and-white,  small- 
space  ad  award  went  to  Bungalow 
Liquors  in  Louisville,  Colo.,  created 
by  the  Daily  Camera.  Creative  direc¬ 
tors  Alan  Fyne  and  Wade  Gardner 
headlined  the  one  winner  “Brut 
Force.” 

The  best  promotion  ads  were  sub¬ 
mitted  by  MGM  Liquor  Warehouse, 
created  by  Forsberg  Advertising,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Minn.  Creative  director  was 
Lou  Forsberg.  An  Arbor  Day  ad 
included  a  coupon  for  a  free  seedling 
(“Spruce  up  your  yard,  free!”)  and 
another  was  a  sweepstakes  (“Regis¬ 
ter  to  win  1,000  George  Washing¬ 
tons”). 

For  four-color,  full-page  advertis¬ 
ing,  Spec’s  Liquor  Warehouse  & 
Deli,  Houston,  Texas,  won  for  “Case 


Sale,”  created  in-house  by  creative 
designer  Nancy  Swinford  and  art 
director  David  Roumfort,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post. 

Quality  Beverage  Co.  Inc.  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  won  for  their  in  house 
one-color,  full-page  ad,  “Buy  Now 
&  Save.”  The  creative  designer  was 
Carolyn  Pells,  and  the  art  director 
was  David  Roumfort,  the  Houston 
Post. 

MGM  Liquor  Warehouse  also  won 
in  the  one-color  less-than-full-page 
ad  category  for  “Thanksgiving  Sale.” 
Lou  Fornsberg,  Fornsberg  Advertis¬ 
ing  was  creative  director. 

The  catalog  of  the  year  award  went 
to  Extra  Value  Wine  &  Liquor,  West¬ 
chester,  Ill.,  for  the  in-house  “1990 
Holiday  Gift  Catalog,”  creative  di¬ 
rectors  Jim  Steele  and  Jerry  Rosen. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire 
Liquor  Commission  won  the  control 
state  campaign  award  for  ads  created 
by  Holmes  Lewis  Inc.,  Manchester, 
N.H.  Art  director  was  Suzanne 
Harvey,  and  copywriter  was  Sean  P. 
Bice. 


Vons  Party  & 
Gift  Ideas.  8, 


SET”  !; 

j:  Se¬ 


this  ad's  great  graphics  brought 
in  o  Kylix  for  the  Vons  Companies  of 
California. 


Price  hike 

The  Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles  has 
raised  its  Sunday  street  sale  price 
from  750  to  $1. 
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Politician  blames  press  for  his  problems 

After  being  scrutinized  by  severai  newspapers,  Caiifornia  Assembiy 
speaker  says  he  wants  more  minority  reporters  covering  the  Legisiature 


By  M.L.Stein 

The  hostile  climate  between  Cali¬ 
fornia  politicians  and  the  capitol  press 
corps  was  turned  up  a  notch  hotter 
recently  when  a  legislative  committee 
chided  reporters  for  having  so  few 
minority  members  in  their  ranks. 

Assembly  Speaker  Willie  Brown 
went  even  further,  accusing  corre¬ 
spondents  of  racism  a  day  after 
Senate  President  Pro  Tern  David 
Roberti  had  rapped  what  he  termed  a 
“racially  unbalanced  press”  in  Sacra¬ 
mento. 

The  attacks  came  on  the  heels  of  a 
recent  order  moving  all  correspon¬ 
dents  to  the  rear  of  the  Assembly  floor 
amid  Brown’s  tirade  about  their 
“despicable”  dress  and  bad  manners 
in  the  chamber.  Meanwhile,  the 
Assembly  has  installed  a  cable  televi¬ 
sion  system  to  record  deliberations,  a 
move  seen  by  observers  as  a  means  of 
diluting  what  legislators  perceive  as 
biased  media  coverage. 

The  formal  complaint  about  the 
press  corps’  ethic  makeup  came  from 
the  Joint  Rules  Committee,  which 
accredits  capitol  correspondents. 

In  a  letter  to  Doug  Willis,  president 
of  the  Capitol  Press  Association  of 
California,  Bob  Connelly,  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  chief  administrative  officer, 
stated:  “The  Committee  directs  me  to 
convey  to  you  and  members  of  your 
Association  the  .  .  .  Committee’s 
concern  over  the  apparent  lack  of 
minority  representation  in  your 
ranks.  The  Committee  asks  that  your 
principals  be  advised  that  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Capitol  Press  Corps  should 
reflect  the  diversity  found  in  Califor¬ 
nia’s  population  and  hopes  that  media 
employers  will  work  to  correct  this 
inequity.” 

Brown’s  outburst  came  during  a 
news  conference  focused  on  conflict- 
of-interest  questions  being  raised  in 
connection  with  his  private  law  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  lengthy  analysis  of  Brown’s 
work  on  behalf  of  several  law  clients 
in  connection  with  his  official  duties. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  ran  a  story 
detailing  a  stock  option  the  speaker 
had  received,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  a  San  Francisco 
medical  supply  company,  that  had  not 
been  reported  to  the  Fair  Political 
Practices  Commission. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
reported  that  the  FBI  was  investigat¬ 
ing  Brown’s  relationship  with  a  client 
company  dealing  in  solid  waste  sys¬ 
tems. 

And  former  acting  state  Treasurer 
Elizabeth  Whitney  has  alleged  that 
Brown,  (D-San  Francisco)  used  his 
influence  to  try  to  win  state  bond  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  friend  and  client,  who  is  an 
investment  banker. 

Denying  any  wrongdoing.  Brown, 
who  is  black,  said  to  reporters,  “Most 
of  you  have  a  level  of  racism  so  subtle 
that  it  visits  itself  every  day  of  my  life. 
Maybe  the  title  of  speaker  prompts  it, 
but  you  and  I  know  it  has  something 
to  do  with  the  color  of  my  skin.” 

Brown  charged  that  the  media  sub¬ 
jects  his  law  practice  to  much  more 
scrutiny  than  other  legislators  with 
outside  jobs. 


Roberti  (D-Los  Angeles)  raised  the 
racial  issue  while  he  was  being  in¬ 
terviewed  about  the  $21,000  cost 
of  a  fact-finding  trip  to  the  Far 
East. 

He  said  it  was  “symptomatic”  of  a 
racially  unbalanced  press  “that  this 
question  might  even  be  asked.” 

Later,  according  to  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  correspondent  Gary 
Webb,  Roberti’s  press  secretary, 
Robert  Forsyth,  said  it  was  “pure 
coincidence”  that  Roberti  made  the 
remark  a  week  after  the  Joint  Rules 
Committee’s  letter  about  the  racial 
makeup  of  the  Sacramento  media 
contingent. 

Doug  Willis,  the  AP  bureau  chief  in 
Sacramento,  told  E&P  that  the 
attacks  on  the  press  corps,  in  large 
part,  represent  legislators’  frustration 
and  anger  over  the  passage  of  Prop¬ 
osition  1 40,  which  limits  their  terms  to 
six  years.  Already,  the  lawmakers 
have  dismissed  many  of  their  staff 
workers  as  a  result  of  the  measure. 

Other  correspondents  point  to  a 
spate  of  stories  in  recent  months  that 
have  cast  a  critical  light  on  both 
houses,  including  one  about  an  FBI 


sting  operation  involving  cash  for 
votes. 

“They’re  [legislators  are]  lashing 
out  at  everybody  in  sight,”  Willis 
said. 

At  the  same  time,  Willis  conceded 
that  the  charge  of  racial  imbalance 
among  capitol  correspondents  “has 
validity.” 

“We  do  not  represent  the  diversity 
of  California  any  more  than  the 
Legislature,”  he  explained.  “Cor¬ 
recting  this  situation  will  not  happen 
easily.” 

Of  the  130  members  of  the  Capitol 
Press  Association,  13  are  members  of 
a  minority,  or  10%. 

He  said  approximately  12%  of  the 
Legislature  are  non-white. 

Willis  added  that  AP  has  an 
“aggressive”  ongoing  program  to 
recruit  minority  journalists. 


“There  have  been  some  successes 
but  we’re  no  where  near  Calfornia’s 
diversity,”  he  observed. 

Tom  Kunkel,  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  the  Mercury  News’ 
state  and  local  coverage,  said  the 
paper’s  three  capitol  correspondents 
are  white,  but  contended  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  set  quotas  for  a  three-person 
bureau. 

The  M-N  generally,  he  continued, 
has  worked  hard  to  hire  women  and 
minorities.  Kunkel  said,  however, 
that  the  newspaper  industry  as  a 
whole  “has  not  gotten  very  serious” 
yet  about  the  issue. 

Connelly  rejected  Willis’  compari¬ 
son  of  minority  faces  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  media. 

“These  are  elected  officials,”  he 
said.  “Their  presence  in  Sacramento 
is  up  to  the  voters,  but  newspapers 
can  hire  people.  It  would  not  hurt  to 
have  a  mix  in  the  press  corps.” 

The  committee  administrator  also 
lauded  the  cable  tv  system  as  giving 
voters  a  better  idea  of  what  happens 
in  the  Assembly. 

He  claimed  that  the  project 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


The  attacks  came  on  the  heels  of  a  recent  order 
moving  all  correspondents  to  the  rear  of  the 
Assembly  floor  amid  Brown’s  tirade  about  their 
“despicable”  dress  and  bad  manners  in  the  chamber. 
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Covering  pro  basketball 

Sportswriters  say  it’s  rigorous  but  one  of  the  n^ost  pieasing  beats 


By  Jim  Haughton 

Pro  basketball  writer  Lee  Shappell 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  in  Phoenix 
has  run  in  30  marathons,  but  admits 
that  he  has  never  faced  any  assign¬ 
ment  in  his  14  years  in  the  newspaper 
business  as  physically  demanding  as 
covering  the  Phoenix  Suns  of  the 
National  Basketball  Association. 

“I  don’t  think  editors  anywhere 
really  appreciate  what  an  NBA  writer 
goes  through,”  Shappell  said  of  the 
rigorous  physical  and  mental  pres¬ 
sures  of  covering  the  pro  court  beat. 

Shappell’s  views  are  shared  by 
most  NBA  men  and  women  writers, 
including  more  than  50  surveyed  by 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

While  there  is  practically  unani¬ 
mous  feeling  that  covering  NBA 
teams  can  be  physically  and  mentally 
taxing,  most  writers  agree  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  assignments 
in  sports  because  the  players,  team 
management,  and  the  league  are  so 
cooperative. 

Writers  surveyed  rate  player  coop¬ 
eration  far  above  pro  baseball  players 
and  say  they  are  easy  to  deal  with. 
The  league  and  its  franchises  have 
polished  their  public  relations  to  a 
high  level.  Game  dressing  rooms,  for 
example,  are  open  to  the  news  media 
until  45  minutes  before  game  time  and 
10  minutes  after  the  contest. 

Pro  basketball  plays  an  82-game 
regular  season  schedule  —  it  began 
in  early  November  and  ends  this  year 
on  April  21  —  before  an  interminable 
playoff  schedule  that  can  continue 
until  mid-June.  Most  games  are  one- 
night  stands,  then  teams  move  on 
to  the  next  town  a  night  or  two  lat¬ 
er. 

The  pro  court  beat  can  take  a  writer 
to  any  of  the  league’s  27  cities  on 
swings  of  from  four  to  seven  games, 
often  involving  road  matches  on  suc¬ 
cessive  nights  in  cities  far  apart.  A 
West  Coast  or  Midwest  team  can 
make  an  Eastern  swing  covering  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Washington,  Atlanta,  and 
perhaps  Miami  or  Orlando.  An  East¬ 
ern  team  can  open  in  Portland,  play 
two  nights  later  in  Sacramento,  then 
go  to  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  huge  salaries  NBA  players 
receive  could  be  a  problem  for  the 
writers  if  they  thought  too  much 


Shaun  Powell 


about  it.  Most  do  not.  Their  big  con¬ 
cern  is  travel. 

“Travel.  It’s  nuts.  Players  are 
making  a  fortune  and  a  little  short¬ 
term  chaos  is  a  trade-off  for  financial 
security,  but  I  make  the  same  wage  as 
every  journeyman,”  said  Dave  Krig- 
ger  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
now  in  his  third  year  covering  the 
hometown  Denver  Nuggets. 


The  league’s  extensive  travel 
forces  writers  to  be  extra  careful 
guarding  themselves. 

“I  take  care  of  my  body  as  if  I  were 
a  player.  I  don’t  drink  or  smoke,” 
said  David  DuPree,  pro  basketball 
editor  of  USA  Today  and  a  former 
University  of  Washington  football 
player.  DuPree  previously  covered 
the  Washington  Bullets  for  the 
Washington  Post. 

Jackie  MacMullan,  who  covered 
the  Celtics  beat  for  the  Boston  Globe 
for  several  years  before  becoming  the 
paper’s  NBA  columnist,  said  she 
works  out  daily  on  road  trips,  either 
swimming  or  cycling.  Constant  flying 
left  her  dehydrated  and  her  physician 
suggested  that  she  increase  her  water 


intake,  now  up  to  10  glasses  daily. 

When  on  the  road,  MacMullan  tries 
to  eat  her  main  meal  of  the  day  around 
3:30  p.m.  before  the  normal  7:30  p.m. 
tapoff.  Some  teams  offer  complete 
pregame  meals  or  buffets.  MacMullan 
rates  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  the  best, 
Philadelphia  the  worst. 

An  increasing  number  of  NBA 
teams  now  own  or  charter  planes  and 
sometimes  writers  travel  on  them, 
their  papers  paying  their  way. 
Detroit,  Los  Angeles  (Lakers),  Seat¬ 
tle,  Indiana,  Sacramento,  Portland, 
Phoenix  and  Boston  own  or  lease 
planes  that  leave  immediately  after  a 
game.  They  are  designed  to  get  play¬ 
ers  home  or  to  their  next  destination 
in  time  to  get  a  good  night’s  sleep 
before  the  next  evening’s  game.  Some 
teams  fly  to  game  sites  on  commercial 
routes  but  use  charters  to  get  them 
home,  especially  when  they  have  a 
contest  the  next  night. 

Writers  with  morning  papers  usu¬ 
ally  do  not  fly  on  the  charters  because 
tight  news  deadlines  require  them  to 
work  several  hours  after  games. 

Ron  Bergman  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  News  was  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  Golden  State  for  a  Friday 


night  game,  but  he  and  other  writers 
had  to  wait  until  Saturday  morning  to 
leave  for  Minneapolis.  Some  writers 
left  Friday  night  via  charter  with  the 
team. 

Jack  Curry  is  in  his  first  season 
covering  the  New  Jersey  Nets  for  the 
New  York  Times,  but  he  has  quickly 
adopted  a  careful  physical  work  pro¬ 
gram. 

“1  try  to  eat  right,  exercise  often, 
and  avoid  staying  up  late.  Travel  is 
probably  the  toughest  because  you 
are  in  and  out  of  a  city  before  you  see 
anything,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  veteran  writers  covering 
the  NBA  is  Phil  Jasner  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  now  in  his  seven- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


“I  take  care  of  my  body  as  if  I  were  a  player.  I  don’t 
drink  or  smoke,”  said  David  DuPree,  pro  basketball 
editor  of  USA  Today  and  a  former  University  of 
Washington  football  player. 
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Basketball 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


teenth  season  after  having  covered 
for  the  Norristown  (Pa.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald  and  The  Trentonian  earlier.  Jasner 
has  seen  newspaper  coverage  of  the 
league  increase  tremendously. 

“The  beat  is  harder  than  ever. 
There  are  more  teams,  more  com¬ 
petition  —  including  the  suburban 
dailies,  USA  Today,  The  National, 
ESPN,  SportsChannel,  the  networks 
and  local  stations.  Coverage  has 
changed.  Now  more  features,  more 
special  stories,  but  players  are  still 
players.” 

Mike  Weber  writes  an  NBA  col¬ 
umn  several  tiu.es  weekly  for  the 
Star-Ledger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  after 
having  covered  both  the  Knicks  and 
Nets  during  his  21  years  with  the 
paper.  He  agrees  with  Jasner  that 
more  suburban  dailies  are  now 
assigning  full-time  writers  to  pro 
teams.  He  recalls  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  Star-Ledger  was  one  of  the 
few  papers  covering  the  Nets.  Now  a 
number  of  New  Jersey  papers  have 
writers  on  the  beat. 

“The  travel  forces  you  to  put  your¬ 
self  on  automatic  pilot,”  observed  the 
former  Syracuse  University  wrestler, 
who  thinks  basketball  players  are  the 
best  athletes. 

Jan  Hubbard  writes  an  NBA  col¬ 
umn  for  Long  Island’s  Newsday,  yet 
knows  writers’  problems  from  his 
time  covering  the  Dallas  Mavericks 
for  the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  and 
the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

“The  travel,  the  marathon  sched-  ] 
ule,  the  intensity  of  the  work  during 
the  season  with  breaking  news  and 
constant  deadlines  —  they’re  all  part 
of  the  NBA,”  Hubbard  remarked. 
Sometimes  it  took  him  about  six 
weeks  after  the  season  to  unwind 
fully. 


Matt  Marsom,  managing  editor  of 
Basketball  Weekly  based  in  Detroit, 
finds  the  most  difficult  time  to  deal 
with  players  is  after  a  loss.  He  also 
thinks  “far  too  many  players  take 
themselves  too  seriously.” 

Back-to-back  games  are  tough  on 
both  writers  and  players. 

“They  make  for  some  very  difficult 
days  on  the  second  day.  About  the 
only  thing  you  can  do  is  make  sure 
you  rest  whenever  you  can,”  said 
Rick  Braun  of  the  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Now  in  his  fourth  year  covering 
the  Bucks,  Braun  said  one  advantage 
he  enjoys  is  being  able  to  sleep  in 
planes. 

William  T.  Halls  of  the  Detroit 
News  finds  that  there  is  really  no 
explanation  for  how  a  writer  handles 
the  travel  load. 


columnist,  said  he  and  Leonard  Lew- 
in  of  the  New  York  Post  are  among  the 
veterans  covering  the  league.  In  ear¬ 
lier  league  years,  writers  for  papers, 
except  the  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Daily  News,  were  guests  of  the 
Knicks  on  road  games. 

Harvey  Pollack,  a  former  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  sportswriter,  was  public 
relations  director  of  the  old  Warriors 
and  later  the  76ers  from  1%2  to  1987. 
He  is  now  76ers  director  of  statisti¬ 
cal  information  and  regarded  as  the 
league’s  guru  on  statistics.  Like  Gol- 
daper,  he  recalls  when  the  team  paid 
expenses  for  road  trips  for  some 
reporters.  Today,  papers  pay  all 
costs. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  NBA,  the 
league  was  confined  mainly  to  the 
East  and  Midwest.  Teams  traveled  by 


Mike  Monroe  of  the  Denver  Post  has  a  perfect 
solution  for  covering  the  NBA. 

“Make  reservations  as  far  in  advance  as  possible 
and  take  a  vacation  in  Hawaii  midseason,”  he  advised. 


“You  just  do  it.  After  four  games  in 
four  cities  in  five  nights,  they  become 
routine  torture.  Fortunately,  NBA 
players  are  easier  to  deal  with  than 
major-league  baseball  players.” 

Sam  Goldaper  of  the  New  York 
Times  is  one  of  the  veterans  on  the 
pro  basketball  beat  and  remembers 
when  former  Commissioner  Maurice 
Podoloff  also  doubled  as  commis¬ 
sioner  of  an  East  Coast  hockey 
league.  Podoloff  operated  out  of  a 
New  York  office.  Each  league  paid 
secretaries  $17.50  weekly,  plus  four 
free  tickets  to  Madison  Square  Gar¬ 
den  games. 

Goldaper,  who  edited  the  scholas¬ 
tic  sports  page  of  the  old  Brooklyn 
Eagle  with  Dave  Anderson,  the 
Times’  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  sports 
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train  or  plane  to  Syracuse,  Fort 
Wayne  and  Sheboygan,  and  mainly 
by  train  for  games  from  Boston  to 
Washington.  Most  teams  now  use 
buses  for  games  between  New  York 
and  Washington. 

In  a  city  such  as  Portland  with  only 
one  major-league  team,  reporters 
from  The  Oregonian,  Vancouver  Col¬ 
umbian  or  the  Salem  Statesman  Jour¬ 
nal  are  often  the  envy  of  other  report¬ 
ers. 

“It’s  the  number  one  beat  in  town.  I 
share  it  with  Dwight  Jones.  It’s  not 
easy  but  it’s  bearable,”  said  Kerry 
Eggers  of  the  Oregonian. 

For  Mitch  Chortkoff  of  the  Copley 
Los  Angeles  newspapers,  travel  is 
seldom  a  problem  because  he  is  often 
able  to  travel  on  a  Lakers’  charter. 

“I  make  good  use  of  time  on  the 
road.  Less  distractions,  actually,”  he 
observed. 

Four  years  on  the  NBA  road  has 
taught  Rick  Bonnell  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  that  he  must  be  ful¬ 
ly  organized.  David  Strege  of  the 
Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  is 
now  in  his  second  season  covering  the 
Los  Angeles  Clippers.  He  has  pol¬ 
ished  the  art  of  studying  airline  sched¬ 
ules  to  find  times  “convenient,  and  at 
least  give  you  a  chance  to  sleep  in.” 

Scott  Howard-Cooper  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  said  when  travel  takes 
him  to  distant  cities  with  the  Clippers, 
he  will  use  a  few  spare  hours  to  visit 
local  sights. 

Jeff  Chapman  of  the  Oakland 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Puzzled  By  “Interactive 
Voice  Response 
Audiotex  Systems”? 

Where  do  you  start?  How  does  it 
all  fit  together?  And,  where  is  it 
all  going?  Just  like  many  news¬ 
papers  you  are  probably  wondering, 
“What’s  the  next  step?”  or  maybe 
“Where  do  we  begin?”  The  same  com¬ 
pany  that  answered  your  questions 
with  CITYLINE  now  offers  more  voice 
applications  to  help  make  the  audiotex 
pieces  fall  into  place. 

Brite  Voice  Systems  provides  turnkey 
audiotex  systems  to  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  vendor.  Brite  can  pro¬ 
vide  all  the  pieces  to  the  puzzle — all 
the  hardware,  all  the  software,  all  the 
information,  all  the  training,  service, 
and  support  you  will  ever  need.  With 
Brite  you  can  start  with  any  piece  of 
the  puzzle.  The  flexible  Brite  platform 
lets  you  proceed  to  meet  your  needs 
on  your  schedule. 


Brite’s  flagship  product  is  CITYLINE,  a 
means  of  establishing  your  newspaper 
as  the  number  one  information 
provider  in  your  market  by  offering 
news,  weather,  sports,  financial  and 
entertainment  information  by  phone 
24  hours  a  day.  Advertiser  sponsor¬ 
ship  generates  additional  revenue. 

CITYLINE  becomes  even  more  valuable 
to  advertisers  when  coupled  with  Pin- 
Plus™,  a  database  marketing  tool  which 
identifies  and  provides  demographic 
information  about  callers.  Advertisers 
can  target  more  effectively  to  commu¬ 
nicate  more  efficiently. 

Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to  begin  with 
ClassAd  Mailboxes  which  provides 
added  value  to  your  classified  advertis¬ 
ers  and  differentiates  your  service. 
Callers  hear  advertiser  recorded  mes¬ 
sages  and  record  replies  providing  easy 
and  immediate  direct  responses  to 
print  advertising.  Talking  personals  and 
talking  resumes  are  supported  on  a  free 

3'?ITE 

VOICE  SYSTEMS 


or  pay  per  call  basis.  An  additional 
module  adds  the  power  of  voice  to  your 
real  estate  classifieds  in  addition  to 
qualifying  potential  home  buyers. 

You  could  build  on  with  BriteFAX  pro¬ 
viding  callers  storage  and  retrieval  of 
hard  copies  of  information  and  audio 
messages.  Additional  advertiser  infor¬ 
mation,  editorial  content  or  narrowly 
used  data  can  be  accessed  on  demand 
or  broadcast  to  a  list  of  subscribers. 

BriteMAIL  is  a  strong  beginning  or  a 
satisfying  finish.  It  combines  the  power 
of  voice  messaging  with  a  superior 
user  friendly  format.  It  can  facilitate  the 
efficient  exchange  of  information  by 
providing  for  the  creation,  distribution 
and  retrieval  of  internal  and  external 
voice  messages  24  hours  a  day. 

ji 

Brite  Voice  Systems  can  help  you  fill  in  | 
the  blanks  of  your  growing  needs.  Call 
today  for  more  clues  to  solving  your  j 
audiotex  puzzle.  Contact;  R.  D.  (Bud)  | 
Calvert  at  (316)  652-6500. 


7309  E.21ST  STREET  NORTH  •  WICHITA,  KS  67206  •  (316)652-6500  •  FAX  (316)  652-6800 

CirvUNE  Is  a  registered  trodemotV  ond  Btltef  AX.  BriteMAIL.  CkJSsAd  MoSboses.  Pln4>lus.  WedtherQuote.  SportsOudte,  StockOuote  die  trademortrs  ol  Brite  Voice  Systems,  me.,  6  Brite  Voice  Systems,  Inc.  1991 


A  call  for  change 

Newspaper  industry  advised  that  the  time  for  taik  about  ways  of 
reaching  the  baby  boomers  is  over,  the  time  for  action  is  now 


By  Judith  Wyatt 

Responding  to  the  needs  of  readers 
and  advertisers  or  aiming  design  and 
content  at  the  baby  boomer  genera¬ 
tion  are  not  new  concepts  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  newspaper  scene, 
one  currently  battered  by  recession 
and  plunging  profits. 

What  may  be  new  is  the  sense  of 
urgency  and  foreboding  presented  in 
separate  talks  recently  by  two  indus¬ 
try  leaders  bent  on  leveling  warnings. 
Taken  together,  their  predictions  for 
the  future  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
arresting  image: 

A  very  sorry,  boiled  frog. 

“When  a  frog  is  dropped  in  a  pan  of 
hot  water,”  said  Jim  Batten,  chief 
executive  officer  of  Knight-Ridder 
newspapers,  at  the  opening  night  ban¬ 
quet  for  the  Colorado  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  convention,  “the  frog 
wastes  no  time  in  getting  out  of  the 
pan  .  .  .  When  a  frog  is  placed  in  a 
pan  of  tepid  water  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  increased  slowly,  the  frog 
never  musters  enough  urgency  to 
respond,  and  therefore  ends  up  a 
boiled  and  quite  dead  frog. 


they  are  handling  customers,  the 
quality  of  their  news  product,  and  the 
needs  of  their  readers.  Their  com¬ 
ments  suggest  an  even  greater  need 
on  the  part  of  editors  and  publishers 
to  adapt  to  changes  in  today’s  media 
environment  and  in  society. 

“For  many  years  the  wind  was  at 
our  backs,”  Batten  stated.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  great  business  success  sto¬ 
ries  but,  over  the  last  quarter-cen¬ 
tury,  the  picture  has  changed  and 
readers  have  found  additional  ways  to 
get  news  and  information.” 

Batten  emphasized  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  still  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  business,  despite  a  gloomy 
Times  Mirror  poll  that  showed  this 
was  the  age  of  indifference  for  news¬ 
paper  readership.  The  study  found 
that  many  readers  could  not  care  less 
if  they  read  a  newspaper  or  not.  Still, 
newspapers’  grip  on  the  American 
marketplace  and  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  Batten  believes,  is  strong. 

“We  must  be  fiercely  determined 
to  protect  that  strength  and  never, 
ever  take  it  for  granted.  Over  the 


In  too  many  cities,  newspapers  simpiy  are  engaged 
in  business  as  usuai,”  Winter  observed.  “Mark  my 
words:  They’re  going  to  be  sorry.’’ 


“A  major  priority  for  newspaper 
leaders  today  in  this  country  is  to 
summon  the  urgency  to  change  in  a 
way  that  will  insure  our  future.” 

The  American  Press  Institute’s  Bill 
Winter  was  more  direct  in  his  morning 
talk.  Winter  emphasized  the  need  for 
change  with  humor,  a  little  podium 
pounding,  and  a  final  warning. 

“In  too  many  cities,  newspapers 
simply  are  engaged  in  business  as 
usual,”  Winter  observed.  “Mark  my 
words:  They’re  going  to  be  sorry.” 
Winter  walked  directly  away  from  the 
podium  after  this  closing  remark. 

Batten’s  and  Winter’s  comments 
come  at  a  time  when  newspapers  have 
begun  to  look  more  closely  at  the  way 

(Wyatt  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


years  we’ve  been  guilty  of  doing 
that  at  times.”  Batten  has  claimed 
recently  in  the  New  York  Times  and  in 
subsequent  talks  that  the  current 
recession  and  stresses  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  are  a  “blessing  in  dis¬ 
guise”  and  can  serve  as  a  prime  moti¬ 
vation  to  change. 

Batten  shared  some  of  the  same 
customer  obsession  strategies  he 
brought  to  Knight-Ridder  three  years 
ago  when  he  became  CEO  of  the  sec¬ 
ond-largest  newspaper  chain.  He 
said  newspapers  should  meet  and  ex¬ 
ceed  the  needs  and  expectations  of 
customers,  listen  to  them,  search 
for  clues  in  their  comments  and  re¬ 
sponses  for  ways  to  do  a  better  job 
and  make  an  effort  to  change. 

“Most  of  us  grew  up  in  this  busi¬ 


ness,”  Batten  remarked,  “without 
the  urgent  need  to  be  good  listeners. 
We  tended  to  run  things  according  to 
our  needs,  assuming  customers 
would  accommodate  themselves  to 
us.  Now  customers  are  less  docile. 
They  want  us  to  accommodate  them 
or  they’ll  get  along  without  us.” 

Batten  suggested  increasing  cus¬ 
tomer  service  hours  of  classified  and 
circulation  departments  as  one  way  to 
accommodate  the  lifestyles  of  two- 
career  families  unable  to  call  during 
standard  business  hours.  “We  need 
to  organize  ourselves  in  ways  that 
invite  business  rather  than  repel  it.” 

Batten  drew  upon  three  different 
Knight-Ridder  papers  for  recent 
examples  of  editorial  improvements 
that  have  been  aimed  at  connecting 
with  readers.  In  1989,  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  ran  a  series 
titled  “Cheating  Our  Children,” 
exposing  the  statewide  tax  corruption 
that  led  to  the  neglect  of  Kentucky’s 
public  school  system.  Batten  related 
how  determined  the  writers  were  that 
the  series  be  read  widely  and  create  a 
reaction. 

“The  editors  ran  the  draft  stories 
through  a  computerized  test  to  estab¬ 
lish  what  grade  reading-level  they 
were  at.  They  rewrote  and  rewrote 
until  they  came  up  with  a  readability 
level  of  no  more  than  an  eighth- 
grader.  The  stories  were  kept  short. 
They  even  showed  drafts  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  to  Herald-Leader  secretaries  and 
non-editorial  employees  and  asked 
them  which  leads  worked,  which  sto¬ 
ries  should  go  first. 

“After  the  series  ran  we  took  a  poll 
of  200  subscribers.  Thirty-eight  per¬ 
cent  read  every  single  part  of  the 
series,  87%  at  least  part  of  it.  Readers 
grasped  the  problem,  and  it  will  very 
likely  change  the  face  of  public  educa¬ 
tion  in  Kentucky.” 

The  governor  of  Kentucky  and  the 
state  Legislature  went  on  to  make 
reforms  in  the  system  based  on  the 
findings  of  the  series.  Batten  said. 
They  drafted  a  bill  that  came  to  be 
known  as  the  “Cheating  Our  Chil¬ 
dren”  bill  or  the  “Herald-Leader 
Bill.” 

“The  staff  learned  a  lot.  They 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Hte  Salute  The  Wkuiei's  Of  The 
1990  Scpipps  Howapd  Feundatien 
National  JoupnaHsm  Amiapds 


Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 
SERVICE  TO  THE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 
Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award 

The  Ihcson  Citizen 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  SERVICE— under  100,000 
Roy  W.  Howard  Award 

The  Boston  Glohe 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLIC  SERVICE— over  100,000 
Roy  W.  Howard  Award 

Lanny  Keller — Shreveport  Journal 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 
Walker  Stone  Award 

'I'hp  AlohainQ  lAiii*iial 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM— under  100,000 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 

The  Orlando  Sentinel 

ENVIRONMENTAL  JOURNALISM— over  100,000 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
SERVICE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  LITERACY 
Charles  E.  Scripps  Award 

Elizabeth  Leland — The  Charlotte  Observer 
HUMAN  INTEREST  WRITING 
Ernie  Pyle  Award 

WKSU-FM,  Kent,  OH 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM— small  market  radio 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

WCBS  Radio,  New  York 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM— large  market  radio 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

KVUE-TV,  Austin,  TX 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM — small  market  television 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

KCNC-TV,  Denver 

BROADCAST/CABLE  JOURNALISM — large  market  television 
Jack  R.  Howard  Award 

Kerry  Soper — The  Utah  Statesman 
COLLEGE  CARTOONIST 
Charles  M.  Schulz  Award 


The  Scripps  Howard  Foundation  annually  honors  outstanding  efforts  in  newspaper  and 
broadcast/cable  journalism  in  the  United  States.  Winners  received  bronze  plaques 
and  cash  prizes  totalling  $33,500  at  a  ceremony  in  Cincinnati,  April  3, 1991. 


LEGAL  BRIEFS  - 


Calif,  high  court 
to  rule  on 
governor’s  records 

The  California  Supreme  Court  is 
expected  to  rule  by  July  1  on  whether 
the  governor’s  appointment  schedule 
is  open  to  inspection  under  the  state’s 
Public  Records  Act. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  sued  to 
have  reporters  examine  the  daily 
schedule  of  former  Gov.  George 
Deukmejian  after  a  judge  had  removed 
any  material  that  could  jeopardize  the 
governor’s  safety. 

In  recent  oral  arguments  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  Deputy  Attorney 
Gen.  Ted  W.  Prim  contended  that 
disclosing  the  governor’s  calendar 
would  interfere  with  his  need  to  con¬ 
fer  privately  with  people  to  get  their 
candid  advice. 

Individuals  who  met  with  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  Prim  continued,  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  “never-ending”  questioning 
by  reporters  about  what  was  said  at 
the  meeting.  The  next  demand,  the 
official  said,  would  be  for  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  telephone  records. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  TORONTO  STAR 


NORMAN  R.  KIRK 

The  appointment  of  Norman  R. 
Kirk  as  Associate  Publisher  of 
The  Toronto  Star  is  announced  by 
David  R.  Jolley,  Publisher  and 
President.  A  native  of  Toronto, 
Mr.  Kirk  has  been  The  Star’s 
Advertising  Director  since  1973. 
His  distinguished  career  included 
a  term  in  1990  as  President  of  the 
International  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Marketing  Executives 
Association.  Mr.  Kirk  will  assist 
the  publisher  on  a  variety  of  spe¬ 
cial  assignments. 


Times  attorney  Rex  S.  Heinke 
replied  that  disclosure  is  a  valid 
means  of  reducing  secrecy  in  govern¬ 
ment. 

“We’re  interested  in  who  the  gov¬ 
ernor  meets  with,”  Heinke  stated. 
“Is  it  the  NAACP?  Is  it  the  California 
Chamber  of  Commerce?  Is  it  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan?  ....  We’re  not  looking 
for  information  on  his  personal 
activities  .  .  .  but  on  who  he  meets 
while  conducting  public  business.” 

Last  year  a  state  court  appeal  held 
that  those  who  meet  with  the  gover¬ 
nor  on  business  are  subject  to  the 
Public  Records  Act.  The  attorney 
general’s  office  appealed  the  deci¬ 
sion. 

R.l.  daily  says 
open  meetings  law 
was  violated 

The  Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call  has 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  state  attor¬ 
ney  general’s  office  alleging  that  the 
budget  committee  of  North  Smith- 
field,  R.I.,  violated  two  provisions  of 
the  state  Open  Meetings  Act.  ■ 

The  newspaper  said  the  Smithfield 
committee  failed  to  post  notice  of  a 
budget  meeting  held  March  15.  The 
Open  Meetings  Act  requires  all  meet¬ 
ings  be  posted  at  least  48  hours  in 
advance. 

The  paper  also  charged  the  commit¬ 
tee  violated  a  provision  of  the  law 
requiring  public  bodies  to  keep  writ¬ 
ten  minutes  of  all  their  meetings. 

The  Call’s  lawyer,  Michael  F. 
Horan,  asked  Attorney  General 
James  E.  O’Neil  to  “declare  null  and 
void”  the  March  15  meeting  and  any 
actions  taken  by  the  committee  dur¬ 
ing  its  course. 

At  the  meeting,  the  budget  commit¬ 
tee  had  voted  to  present  the  Town 
Council  with  a  recommended  munici¬ 
pal  and  school  budget  of  $14.6  mil¬ 
lion. 

“It  is  our  position  that  this  was  a 
very  important  issue.  The  budget 
committee  was  deciding  how  it  would 
recommend  taxpayers’  money  be 
spent,”  Horan  said. 

North  Smithfield  officials  were 
unavailable  for  comment.  —  AP 

Ohio  daily  files 
lawsuits  seeking 
access  to  records 

The  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  filed  two  lawsuits  with  the 
Ohio  Ninth  District  Court  of  Appeals 


seeking  access  to  court  records. 

In  one  suit,  the  paper  is  seeking  to 
overturn  a  1987  court  order  that  seals 
records  on  the  list  of  witnesses  sub¬ 
poenaed  to  testify  before  the  Medina 
County  grand  jury. 

The  newspaper  said  that  on  March 
20  a  reporter  was  denied  access  to  the 
grand  jury  docket  and  the  witness  list 
and  that  a  prosecutor  escorted  the 
reporter  from  the  lobby  outside  the 
grand  jury  room. 

The  suit  asks  the  court  to  force 
county  officials  to  open  the  records 
and  leave  them  open  in  the  future. 

The  Beacon  Journal  also  said  it  had 
filed  a  petition  with  the  appeals  court 
seeking  access  to  computerized 
records  of  cases  in  the  Summit 
County  Common  Pleas  Court. 

The  petition  followed  refusals  by 
the  county  prosecutor  and  clerk  of 
courts  to  turn  over  the  records,  which 
are  kept  on  13  computer  files  and 
contain  information  on  every  criminal 
case  to  go  through  the  county  com¬ 
mon  pleas  court  system  since  1986. 

The  Beacon  Journal  said  it  wanted 
to  use  the  information  to  examine  the 
operation  and  efficiency  of  the  county 
criminal  justice  system. 

“The  13  separate  computer  files 
were  compiled  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  As  such,  they  are  public 
records,”  the  newspaper  said  in  the 
petition. 

—  AP 

Press  wins  access 
to  juvenile  murder 
cases  in  Mass. 

Massachusetts’  highest  court  has 
ruled  that  the  press  can  attend  juve¬ 
nile  hearings  in  murder  cases. 

The  ruling  was  in  favor  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald,  which  had  sought  access 
to  juvenile  court  hearing  for  five 
youths  charged  with  delinquency  in 
connection  with  the  brutal  slaying  of  a 
woman  last  fall. 

News  Group  Boston  Inc.,  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  publisher,  said  the  Legislature’s 
approval  in  December  of  a  change  in 
state  law  meant  the  press  should  have 
access  to  juvenile  hearings  in  first- 
and  second-degree  murder  cases. 

Lawyers  for  the  juveniles  argued 
the  change  did  not  apply  to  their 
client’s  case  because  the  slaying  had 
occurred  before  the  change  had  gone 
into  effect. 

The  judge  overseeing  the  case 
agreed  and  banned  the  public  and  the 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Trial  coverage  under  the  microscope 

New  Hampshire  murder  trial  attracted  national  media  attention 
and  local  coverage  that  was  taken  to  task  by  some  observers 


By  Tony  Case 

A  sensational  murder-accomplice 
trial  in  New  Hampshire  attracted 
national  media  attention,  and  resulted 
in  some  local  newspaper  reporting 
that  was  taken  to  task  by  certain 
observers. 

The  recent  high-profile  news  cover¬ 
age  was  centered  around  the  trial  of 
Pamela  Smart,  a  23-year-old  former 
state  school  district  media  coordina¬ 
tor  who  was  charged  with  seducing  a 
15-year-old  student  and  then  threat¬ 
ening  to  break  off  the  affair  if  he  did 
not  murder  her  husband. 

The  student,  William  Flynn,  now 
17,  and  two  accomplices  admitted  to 
killing  Smart’s  husband  Gregg  last 
May.  The  three  eventually  pled  guilty 
to  lesser  charges  in  exchange  for  their 
testimony. 

Pamela  Smart  was  sentenced  to  life 
in  prison  without  parole  after  a  12- 
person  jury  found  her  guilty  of  con¬ 
spiring  to  murder  her  husband. 

The  trial  was  the  subject  of  daily 
lead  stories  in  newspapers  and  on 
television,  especially  in  nearby  Bos¬ 
ton  where  the  Boston  Globe  and  the 
tabloid  Boston  Herald  had  given  the 
story  front-page  attention  for  weeks. 

The  media’s  coverage  of  the  trial 
was  blasted  by  some  of  those  in¬ 
volved  with  the  trial,  most  notably 
Smart’s  defense  lawyers. 

“I  think  it’s  been  scandalous,” 
defense  attorney  Mark  Sisti  told  the 
Associated  Press.  “The  media  has 
drawn  people  to  this  case  with  head¬ 
lines  and  color  photographs.  The 
snowball  has  turned  into  an  ava¬ 
lanche  —  it’s  feeding  off  itself.” 

One  AP  wire  story  reported: 
“Their  daily  ration  of  sex  and  gore  cut 
off  with  the  case  gone  to  jury,  report¬ 
ers  at  [Smart’s  trial]  were  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  the  slightest  sign  of  activity  in 
the  courthouse  Thursday. 

“The  main  event  turned  out  to  be 
media  bashing  by  the  defendant’s 
lawyers.” 

The  Herald  printed  a  900  telephone 
number  imploring  readers  to  call  in 
their  verdicts.  The  outcome  of  the 
“you  be  the  judge”  feature:  Readers 
found  Smart  “guilty”  by  a  margin  of 
543  to  101. 

Again,  the  media  were  chastised. 
According  to  the  AP,  “Defense 
lawyer  Paul  Twomey  called  the  news¬ 


paper’s  coverage  ‘barely  above 
contemptible.’  ” 

After  repeated  attempts,  E&P  was 
unable  to  reach  anyone  at  the  Herald 
to  discuss  the  900  number. 

The  story  continued  to  make 
news  —  and  the  media  continued  to 
draw  criticism  —  even  after  the  trial 
was  over.  In  its  March  27  edition,  the 


Pamela  Smart  murder  case,”  Beckett . 
wrote,  “but  we  were  the  only  ones 
whose  opinions  really  mattered.  We 
were  the  members  of  the  jury.” 

The  article,  not  disclosing  the  iden¬ 
tities  of  the  other  jurors,  indicated 
that  the  jurors’  individual  opinions 
about  the  case  were  decidedly  opposed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  deliberation. 


The  Herald  printed  a  900  telephone  number 
imploring  readers  to  call  in  their  verdicts. 


Globe  published  an  exclusive,  first- 
person  account  written  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  jury  entitled  “Why  1 
Voted  to  Convict  Pamela  Smart.” 
The  feature  was  subtitled:  “A  juror 
talks  about  the  evidence  that  led  to 
the  verdict  of  ‘guilty.’  ” 

The  writer  of  the  article,  Alec 
Beckett,  a  24-year-old  Harvard  grad¬ 
uate  who  is  an  aspiring  journalist, 
details  the  deliberations  of  the  seven- 
woman,  five-man  jury  in  some  detail. 

“For  three  weeks  we  were  the  only 
people  in  New  England,  and  perhaps 
the  country,  not  talking  about  the 


“Although  no  juror  really  took  a 
stand  during  that  first  day  ...  1  had  a 
sense  nonetheless  of  where  everyone 
was  at,  right  from  the  start,”  Beckett 
wrote. 

“There  were  three  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  Pam’s  guilt  ....  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  three  other 
jurors  who  came  right  out  and  said 
that  they  had  far  too  many  doubts  to 
even  contemplate  a  ‘guilty’  vote,”  he 
continued. 

In  his  article,  Beckett  also 
addressed  critics  who  maintained  that 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  TORONTO  STAR 


WILLIAM  O.  CLARK  ANDREW  V.  GO 


The  appointments  of  William  O.  Clark  and  Andrew  V.  Go  as  Advertising  Directors 
of  The  Toronto  Star  are  announced  by  Thomas  L.  Murtha.  Vice-President.  Marketing 
and  Sales.  Both  have  been  Group  Sales  Directors. 

Mr.  Clark  will  be  responsible  for  retail,  national,  travel,  special  section  and  Star- 
Week  advertising;  and  sales  development  and  training. 

Mr.  Go  will  be  responsible  for  department  store,  chain  food  and  drug,  automotive, 
real  estate,  recruitment  and  classified  advertising;  new  product  development;  and 
advertising  service. 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


Elizabeth  Brenner  Ian  Haysom  John  Gemmer 


Elizabeth  F.  Brenner  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  marketing 
and  advertising  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  of  Denver. 

Brenner  had  most  recently  worked 
as  assistant  circulation  director  at  the 
Miami  Herald,  where  she  had  previ¬ 
ously  served  as  marketing  services 
manager,  assistant  retail  advertising 
manager  and  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Herald,  Brenner 
had  worked  as  a  financial  reporter  and 
columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  as  marketing  services  manager  at 
the  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

Ian  Haysom  has  been  appointed 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Sun,  a  Pacific  Press  Ltd.  news¬ 
paper. 

Haysom  had  most  recently  worked 
as  editor  in  chief  of  the  tabloid  The 
Province  of  Vancouver,  which  is  also 
published  by  Pacific  Press.  He  had 
previously  worked  as  city  editor  and 
assistant  managing  editor  at  the  Sun. 

Ik  Ik  i|c 

Peg  Knoespel  has  been  promoted 
to  retail  advertising  manager  for  the 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  editions  of 
The  Observer  &  Eccentric  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Livonia,  Mich. 


Knoespel  had  previously  worked 
as  a  retail  advertising  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  the  O&E  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

John  W.  Gemmer  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Goshen  (Ind.)  News 
and  president  and  treasurer  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  News  Print¬ 
ing  Co.  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
newspaper. 

Gemmer  had  most  recently  served 
as  executive  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  He  had  previously  held  several 
positions  with  the  company. 

Jane  H.  Gemmer  has  been  named 
associate  publisher  and  secretary  of 
the  News  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany. 

Jane  Gemmer  had  previously 
served  as  president  and  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  publishing  company. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  former  publisher  and  principal 
owner  Frank  L.  Hascall,  who  died 
in  March. 

Ik  Ik  ik 

David  Teague,  18-year  marketing 
director  for  T.  Bailey  Forman  Ltd.  of 
Nottingham,  England,  publishers  of 
the  Nottingham  Evening  Post,  has 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 

announced  his  early  retirement. 

In  1987,  Teague  became  the  first 
president  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association  (INMA) 
from  outside  North  America. 

*  Ik  * 

David  Seide  has  been  named  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Gannett  National 
Newspaper  Sales.  He  is  responsible 
for  developing  and  implementing  pro- 
motion-related  projects  and  sales 
materials  for  GNNS  and  the  National 
Four-Color  Newspaper  Network. 

Prior  to  joining  GNNS,  Seide  had 
worked  as  advertising  marketing 
director  for  Gannett  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers  and  as  a  cre¬ 
ative  project  director  at  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  in  New 
York. 

Also  recently  joining  GNNS  is 
David  Newman,  who  has  been  named 
research  manager.  He  is  responsible 
for  providing  marketing  information 
and  research  materials  for  GNNS  and 
the  National  Four-Color  Newspaper 
Network. 

Prior  to  joining  GNNS,  Newman 
was  the  research  manager  at  Branham 
Newspapers  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal 
has  announced  the  following  staff 
changes  in  its  circulation  department. 

Jim  Dove,  who  had  previously 
worked  as  home  delivery  manager 
and  as  metro  manager  at  the  Beacon 
Journal,  has  been  named  circulation 
promotion  manager. 

Jim  DeLuca,  who  had  most 
recently  served  as  city  zone  supervi¬ 
sor  at  the  newspaper,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  north  zone 
manager. 

Ik  Ik  Ik 

John  J.  O’Brien,  president  and 
publisher  of  Forbes  Newspapers  of 
Bedminster,  N.J.,  has  resigned  to 
assume  the  position  of  executive  sec¬ 
retary  and  general  manager  of  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association,  which 
is  based  in  Trenton. 

O’Brien  had  previously  served  as 
advertising  director  and  vice  president 
of  newspaper  operations  at  Forbes. 
He  had  also  previously  worked  in 
the  production,  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments  at  the  Hunterdon 
County  Democrat  of  Flemington, 
N.J. 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 


Expertise  and  reliability 
for  owners  considering  the  sale 
of  their  newspapers. 


(919)  782-3131 
Fax:  (919)  782-3133 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 


Available  for  private,  confidential  consultation 
43  Years  Nationwide  Personal  Service 
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Lesher  Communications  Inc.  of 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  has  announced 
the  following  staff  changes: 

Paula  Mabry,  general  manager  of 
the  Danville,  Calif.,  edition  of  the  San 
Ramon  (Calif.)  Valley  Times,  has 
assumed  the  additional  title  of  acting 
general  manager  of  the  Valley  Times 
of  Pleasanton,  Calif. 

Doug  Hebbard,  formerly  classified 
manager  at  the  Valley  Times,  has 
been  named  circulation  manager  of 
the  newspaper. 

Rawley  Peters,  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  will  serve  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  Hebbard  in  his  new  role. 

Tom  Johnson,  display  manager  of 
the  Valley  Times,  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  both  the  display  and 
classified  departments. 

Mike  Switzer,  formerly  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Contra 
Costa  (Calif.)  Times,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  circulation  manager  of  the 
West  County  Times  of  Richmond, 
Calif. 

*  *  * 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  has 
named  a  new  associate  editor,  four 
new  assistant  editors  and  a  new  sports 
editor  to  its  staff. 

Mike  Bailey,  who  had  previously 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  named  associate  editor. 

Bailey  had  served  as  a  general 
assignment,  education  and  special 
projects  reporter  at  the  Journal  Star 
and  had  previously  worked  for  the 
Bloomington  Pantograph  and  the 
Barrington  Courier  Review  in  subur¬ 
ban  Chicago. 

Karen  Sorenson,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  Journal  Star,  has  been 
named  assistant  city  editor. 

Sorenson  had  previously  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  news  editor  at  the 
Liberty ville  (Ill.)  Independent  Regis¬ 
ter  and  as  city  editor  at  the  Freeport 
(Ill.)  Journal  Standard. 

Colleen  Kelly,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  state  editor,  has  been  promoted 
to  night  city  editor. 

Kelly  had  previously  worked  as  a 
copy  editor  at  the  Journal  Star  and 
had  also  worked  at  newspapers  in 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Jim  Kerrigan,  previously  a 
reporter  at  the  Journal  Star,  has  been 
named  to  the  position  of  assistant 
state  editor. 

Terry  Towery,  who  had  most 
recently  covered  education  for  the 
newspaper,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  Sunday  editor. 

Towery  had  previously  worked  as  a 
sportswriter,  copy  editor  and  reporter 
at  the  Journal  Star. 

Bob  Grissom,  who  had  previously 
worked  as  a  sports  and  local  news  re- 
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porter  and  who  had  most  recently 
worked  on  the  copy  desk  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  has  been  named  sports  news 
editor. 

*  *  * 

A  major  management  restructuring 
at  Pioneer  Press  of  Wilmette,  Ill.,  a 
division  of  Sun-Times  Co.,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  following  staff  changes: 

Peter  Neill,  who  had  most 
recently  served  as  editor  and  group 
publisher  of  Pioneer’s  West  Group, 
has  been  appointed  company  execu¬ 
tive  editor  with  responsibility  for  all 
editorial  staffs  and  functions. 

Michael  J.  Esses  assumes  the 
newly  created  title  of  vice  president  of 
advertising  sales.  He  will  continue  to 
oversee  the  marketing  functions  of 
the  company. 

Peggy  Cunniff,  former  publisher 
of  Pioneer’s  Northwest  Group,  has 
been  named  director  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising. 

LeeAnn  Mitchell,  who  had  most 
recently  served  as  publisher  of  the 
company’s  North  Shore  Group,  has 
been  named  Pioneer’s  circulation 
director  with  responsibility  for  circu¬ 
lation  sales  and  distribution  for  all 
newspapers. 

Douglas  A.  Rector  has  been 
appointed  controller  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  company’s  management 
information  services  department  and 
its  data  processing  functions. 

Suzanne  Thomas,  formerly  group 


publisher,  has  been  named  director  of 
administration,  which  gives  her 
responsibility  for  human  resources 
and  training  and  employee  relations 
projects  within  the  company. 

Susan  Karol,  formerly  Pioneer’s 
marketing  services  manager,  will  now 
assist  Cunniff  in  overseeing  display 
sales  efforts  for  the  company. 

Ann  Cauthen,  formerly  West 
Group  display  manager,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  development  division  for  the 
company’s  sales  departments. 

Debra  Crost,  classified  phone 
room  sales  manager,  has  been  named 
classified  advertising  manager  and  is 
responsible  for  all  areas  of  inside  and 
outside  classified  sales. 

Glen  Warning  has  been  named  to 
succeed  Karol  as  marketing  services 
manager  and  has  responsibility  for  the 
company’s  promotion  and  research 
functions.  He  will  continue  his  cur¬ 
rent  managerial  duties  which  include 
overseeing  special  sections,  features 
and  the  company’s  page  layout  func¬ 
tion. 

id  *  Ik 

Dennis  “Dee”  Bonner  has  been 
named  advertising  director  for  the 
Shelbyville  (Ind.)  News.  He  succeeds 
David  McCammon,  who  assumes 
new  responsibilities  in  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  advertising  department. 

Bonner  had  previously  served  as 
retail  advertising  manager. 


Solve  your  recruitment  problems; 
visit  us  at  ANPA. 


The  Convention  provides  an  excellent  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
executive  recruitment  needs.  Call  Mike  Walker  or  Carl  Youngs  at 
our  office  or  contact  us  at  the  Pan  Pacific. 
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Keith  Woods 


Peter  Kovocs 


Peter  Kovacs,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times-Picayune  of  New 
Orleans,  has  been  promoted  to  metro 
editor  of  the  newspaper. 

Kovacs  had  previously  served  as 
night  metro  editor  at  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune  and  had  also  coordinated  the 
newspaper’s  coverage  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaigns  and  political  party 
conventions  of  1988.  Before  joining 
the  Times-Picayune  he  had  worked  as 
a  reporter  and  editor  at  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News. 

Keith  Woods,  who  had  previously 
served  as  assistant  city  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Kovacs  as  city  editor. 

Woods  had  previously  worked  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  and 
sports  reporter  for  the  newspaper. 

Kurt  Mutschler,  formerly  pic¬ 
ture  editor,  has  been  named  graphics 
editor.  He  wilt  oversee  the  photo  and 
art  departments  of  the  newspaper. 

Mutschler  had  previously  worked 
as  a  photographer  for  the  Times-Pica¬ 
yune. 

Lynn  Cunningham,  a  former  city 
reporter  and  editorial  assistant  at  the 
newspaper,  has  been  named  assistant 
city  editor. 

’ll  4:  4s 

Pamela  M.  Johnson,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  has 
been  promoted  to  marketing  director 
with  responsibility  for  marketing  pro¬ 
motions. 


Steve  Bornhoft  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  News  Herald  of  Panama 
City,  Fla. 

Bornhoft  had  previously  worked  as 
managing  editor,  city  editor,  state  edi¬ 
tor  and  staff  writer  at  the  News  Her¬ 
ald.  He  had  also  edited  newspapers  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

*  *  if 

Robert  M.  “Rube”  Faloon  has 
been  appointed  to  assist  the  market¬ 
ing  efforts  of  Scrambl-Gram  Inc.  of 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  which  pro¬ 
vides  puzzles  and  word  games  to 


more  than  450  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Faloon  had  previously  worked  in 
several  marketing,  sales  promotion, 
circulation  and  editorial  positions  at 
the  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  the 
Houston  Post  and  newspapers  in 
Florida,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennes¬ 
see. 

*  :i!  4c 

John  Wells  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  sales  and  marketing 
for  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Califor¬ 
nian.  He  succeeds  Tom  Mohr,  who 
has  been  named  group  sales  director 
at  the  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune. 

Wells  had  previously  worked  as 
retail  sales  manager  and  retail  sales 
supervisor  at  the  Californian.  He  had 
also  worked  in  advertising,  marketing 
and  sales  positions  for  the  Corona- 
Norco  (Calif.)  Independent,  the 
South  County  Tribune  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif.,  the  Santa  Maria 
(Calif.)  Times  and  the  Napa  (Calif.) 
Register. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Tribune  of  Fort  Pierce  and  Port 
St.  Lucie,  Fla.,  has  named  former 
circulation  director  Rick  Beaty  to  the 
position  of  marketing  director,  and 
Duane  Wagner,  formerly  Treasure 
Coast  advertising  manager  for  the 
Miami  Herald \n  St.  Lucie  County,  to 
the  position  of  advertising  manager 
for  the  Tribune’s  Port  St.  Lucie  edi¬ 
tion. 

4c  4:  4c 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Campbell  Hall,  Mich.,  has  announced 
the  following  staff  appointments: 

Frank  B.  Senger,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  at  the  Traverse  City  (Mich.) 
Record  Eagle,  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 

Senger  had  previously  worked  as 
retail  advertising  manager  and  adver¬ 
tising  director  at  the  newspaper.  He 
had  also  worked  in  classified  sales  at 
the  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel  and 
as  advertising  manager  at  the  County 
Press  of  Lapeer,  Mich.,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  director  at  the  Cadillac  (Mich.) 
Evening  News.  He  is  also  the  former 


owner  of  three  weekly  newspapers  in 
Michigan. 

John  Tabor,  co-manager  of  the 
Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Press,  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Pocono  Record  of  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Tabor  was  co-founder  and  general 
manager  of  the  Portsmouth  Press.  He 
had  previously  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star, 
reporter  and  copy  editor  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Post-Gazette,  newspaper  fund 
intern  at  the  Providence  (R.l.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  and  publisher  of  the 
Lake  port  (Calif.)  Record-Bee. 

John  Tune,  formerly  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record  Eagle,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  newspaper.  He 
succeeds  Jim  Herman,  who  has  been 
named  associate  director  for  news¬ 
room  services  at  Ottaway  Newspa¬ 
pers. 

Trish  Boeke,  who  had  previously 
worked  at  The  Herald  of  Sharon,  Pa. , 
has  been  named  circulation  manager 
of  the  Record  Eagle. 


The  Lorain  County  Printing  and 
Publishing  Co.  of  Elyria,  Ohio, 
publishers  of  the  Chronicle-Telegram 
of  Elyria,  has  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments: 

A.  Cooper  Hudnutt,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  has  been  promoted  to 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  and 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
publishing  company. 

Hudnutt  had  previously  worked  as 
publisher  of  the  Medina  County 
Gazette  of  Medina,  Ohio,  sister  news¬ 
paper  of  the  Chronicle-Telegram. 

Andy  Young,  formerly  assistant 
metro  editor  at  the  News  and 
Observer  of  Raleigh,  N.C.,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  and  elected  to 
the  board  of  the  publishing  company. 

Young  had  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Chronicle-Telegram 
and  city  editor  of  the  Gastonia  (N.C.) 
Gazette. 

George  Hudnutt,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Medina  County 
Gazette,  has  been  named  publisher. 

4i  4c  4’ 

Kimberly  Lysik  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  telemarketing  for 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  in 
New  York. 

Lysik  had  previously  worked  as 
telemarketing  manager  at  the  NAB. 
She  had  also  worked  as  classified 
advertising  manager  at  the  Belling¬ 
ham  (Wash.)  Herald  and  classified 
advertising  supervisor  at  Penny  Saver 
Publications,  formerly  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Tribune  Co. 
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We’ve  made  E&P’s  classifieds 
even  better  with  our  new — 

E&P _ _ _ 


SERVICE 

The  newspaper  industiys  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 

YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad 
24  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 
at  your  convenience 

•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 
of  9  to  5  workine  hours. 
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applicant  phone  calls. 


•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the  restrictions 
of  9  to  5  working  hours. 
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for  the  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE  logo,  and  we  will  waive 
the  $25.00  service  charge. 

CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 
PHONE:  (212)  675-4380  FAX:  (212)  929-1259 

FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION  CALL  (212)  230-2225 
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At  the  America  East  conference 


Out  of  the  office,  onto  the  shop  floor 

Lawyer  urges  publishers  to  take  stock  of  a 
changing  work  force  and  employment  law  environment 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

New  laws  and  a  changing  work 
force  mean  that  publishers  must 
modify  their  approach  to  employee 
relations,  according  to  Claud  L. 
Mclver  III,  senior  partner  at  the 
Atlanta  office  of  the  law  firm  of  Fisher 
&  Phillips. 

In  Mclver’s  view,  demographics 
and  legislative  trends  are  forcing 
employers  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
hiring  and  firing  procedures  and 
workplace  policies. 

Drawing  on  employment  law  expe¬ 
rience  that  includes  involvement  in 
more  than  200  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  union  elections  and 
appearances  before  federal  courts 
and  virtually  all  federal  agencies  that 
enforce  employment  laws,  Mclver 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  an 
employee  relations  update  at  the 
America  East  Newspaper  Operations 
Conference  late  last  month. 

The  conference,  a  good  news-bad 
news  event,  began  with  encourage¬ 
ment  and  optimism  regarding  a  new 
approach  to  management,  then  moved 
into  an  hour  of  glum  monitions  con¬ 
cerning  recent  legislative  activity  at 
the  federal  level. 

Opening  the  session,  Robert  C. 
Kessler  said  that  “the  autocrat  that 
we  became  during  the  traditionalist 
mode  has  died.”  The  manager’s  role 
is  becoming  more  that  of  “coach  and 
a  counselor,”  according  to  Grit  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.’s  general  manager,  print 


operations. 

Employees,  he  maintained,  look 
for  the  resources  to  accomplish  a 
good  job,  as  well  as  adequate  com¬ 
panywide  representation.  Echoing 
tenets  of  quality-conscious  manage¬ 
ment,  Kessler  said  problem-solving 
and  much  decision-making  must 
move  out  of  the  offices  and  onto  the 
shop  floor. 

It  can  work,  he  said,  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  trust  and  openness  that  pro¬ 
motes  team  goals  and  failure,  to  the 
extent  that  workers  are  encouraged  to 
try  new  ideas,  fully  knowing  they 
often  will  not  work. 

“If  we  convince  our  employees 
that  they’re  dynamite,  they  work  for  a 
successful  newspaper,  they’ll  move 
heaven  and  Earth  to  prove  us  right,” 
concluded  Kessler,  adding,  “if  we 
convince  them  they’re  .  .  .  stupid, 
they’ll  be  able  to  prove  that  even 
faster.” 

When  the  talk  shifted,  however, 
from  managing  the  work  force  to 
finding  it,  Mclver  said  that  from  now 
on,  “you  are  not  going  to  need  people 
who  are  skilled  in  the  old  art  of  human 
resources  ....  You  need  to  be 
looking  for  .  .  .  recruiters,”  adding 
that  they  are  not  to  be  found  even 
among  most  well-trained  human  re¬ 
sources  professionals. 

Those  trained  in  recruiting  should 
bring  to  their  job  an  awareness  of  the 
changing  work  force.  Those  changes 
encompass  a  shortage  of  labor  and  the 
disappearance  of  skills,  cultural 


Last  call! 

ANPA/TEC  exhibitors 


Exhibitors  at  ANPA/TEC  91  in 
Las  Vegas  are  reminded  to  IMME¬ 
DIATELY  return  completed  forms 
with  information  about  their  exhi¬ 
bits  for  FREE  inclusion  in  a  special 
planning  pullout  section  in  the  May 
1 1  issue  of  E&P. 

I  If  you  have  received  a  form  but 
have  not  mailed  it,  FAX  IT  to  us 


NOW  at  2 12-929- 1259.  If  you  need  a 
form,  call  Jim  Rosenberg  TODAY 
at  (212)  675-4380. 

Deadline  for  inclusion  was  April 
8,  but  FAX  REPLIES  are  still  being 
accepted.  If  your  form  is  not  in 
soon,  readers  now  planning  their 
time  at  the  show  won’t  know  who 
you  are,  where  to  find  you  or  what 
you’re  showing. 


diversity,  the  employment  of  women 
in  greater  numbers,  and  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  more  older  workers. 

A  changing  population 

Because  of  diminishing  labor  and 
skills,  said  Mclver,  American 
employers  badly  need  immigrants, 
who  in  turn  foster  the  cultural  diver¬ 
sity  to  be  expected  in  the  work  place 
of  the  future.  Nevertheless,  Mclver 
pointed  out  that  the  U.S.  work  force 
is  growing  more  slowly  than  the  coun¬ 
try’s  population. 

Between  1980  and  1990,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Americans  of  Asian  descent 
grew  by  107%,  yet  their  numbers 
remain  small  compared  with  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  blacks  and  Hispanics. 

“We’ll  soon  have  over  40%  of  our 
work  force  in  minorities  and  immi¬ 
grants,”  said  Mclver,  noting  that  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  16-year-old 
white  males  will  continue  through  the 
late  1990s. 

With  Asians  in  relatively  small 
numbers  and  the  black  population 
rising  slowly,  Mclver  urged  employ¬ 
ers  to  look  to  the  large  and  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Hispanic  population.  Along  with 
this,  he  stressed  a  need  to  lure  back 
white  males,  who  “are  leaving  the 
work  force  quickly.”  Through  early 
retirement  and  other  factors,  he  said, 
“we’re  losing  too  much  of  our 
talent.” 

Older  workers  must  also  be 
induced  to  rejoin  the  work  force 
because,  for  employers,  said  Mclver, 
they  represent  “the  best  element  of 
our  society  to  find  these  days.”  While 
acknowledging  some  decline  in  per¬ 
formance,  he  cited  older  workers’ 
desirable  training  and  job  habits. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  a  20%  rise 
in  the  number  of  women  in  the  work¬ 
place,  with  almost  75%  of  working- 
age  women  now  employed. 

As  for  the  young,  the  bad  news  is 
not  just  in  the  numbers.  Employers 
must  be  ready  to  deal  with  changing 
needs  and  values.  By  the  year  2000, 
said  the  attorney,  more  than  half  of  all 
children  will  be  from  single-parent 
homes. 

Furthermore,  younger  workers  are 
more  likely  to  abuse  drugs,  according 
to  Mclver,  who  said  even  recreational 
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drug  users  are  five  times  as  likely  as 
non-users  to  file  workers’  compensa¬ 
tion  claims. 

Just  as  younger  workers’  numbers 
are  related  to  the  need  for  foreign 
workers,  so  is  their  training  because 
the  education  U.S.  schools  provide  is 
inadequate  for  the  work  place. 

“We  can  find  better  and  more 
talented  people  offshore,’’  said 
Mclver. 

The  attorney  placed  heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  parents’  involvement  in  school 
systems  and  the  need  for  children  to 
learn  Spanish. 

Related  to  employees’  values,  life¬ 
styles,  age  and  sex  is  the  prospect  of 
ballooning  health-care  spending.  Put 
at  $41.6  billion  in  1973,  Mclver  said 
the  projected  cost  for  1995  is  on  the 
order  of  $1.5  trillion. 

With  the  great  expense  of  dying  in 
hospitals,  especially  in  the  last  month 
of  care,  Mclver  stated  that  people 
must  again  prepare  to  die  at  home. 
Health  care  drives  up  the  costs  of 
benefits,  which  he  said  now  exceed 
employers’  wage  costs. 

In  addition  to  states’  parental  and 
sick-leave  laws,  legislation  concerns 
areas  like  discrimination,  which  are 
affected  by  demographic  change. 
Mclver  cited  the  case  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  population,  reported  to  be 
expanding  by  400%  annually  even 
though  the  group’s  birthrate  has  been 
declining.  He  attributed  the  contra¬ 
dictory  data  to  individuals  seeking  to 
benefit  from  laws  designed  to  rid  the 
workplace  of  discrimination. 

For  the  employer,  legislation  can 
spell  litigation. 

“What  is  news.’’  said  Mclver,  is 
that  “the  new  deep  pockets  are 
employers’.’’ 

“That’s  who  they’re  looking  for 
these  days,”  the  lawyer  continued, 
citing  tv  ads  in  his  home  town  aimed 
at  those  unhappy  with  their  jobs. 

“What  we’ve  got  is  lawyers  .  .  . 
now  feeding  on  employees  instead  of 
accident  victims.” 

A  changing  legal  environment 
“The  Striker  Replacement  Bill  wfll 
ruin  America,”  stated  Mclver  at  the 
outset  of  a  review  of  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  both  proposed  and  enacted. 

The  proposal  to  prohibit  hiring  of 
permanent  replacements  in  response 
to  a  strike,  he  said,  “will  stop  us  from 
doing  what  my  law  firm  did  at  Eastern 
Airlines.” 

The  bill  would  allow  unions  to 
strike  one  day,  return  the  next,  strike 
the  following  day  and  return  again  the 
next,  and  so  on.  Any  replacement 
workers  hired  would  have  to  be  fired 
every  time  the  strikers  choose  to 
return  to  work. 


“This  bill  doesn’t  change  the  play¬ 
ing  field,  it  makes  it  a  cliff,”  said 
Mclver.  adding  that  he  believes  it 
has  “a  decent  chance”  of  being  en¬ 
acted. 

A  bill  before  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  would  alter  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  require  local 
union  certification  without  elections 
when  at  least  three-quarters  of 
employees  sign  authorization  cards, 
allow  speedier  elections  (within  15 
days)  should  at  least  51%  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion  (45  days  if  fewer  than  51%  sign), 
and  give  equal  time  to  unions  when 
employers  make  “captive-audience” 
speeches. 

Because  during  an  organizing  and 
election  drive  time  is  on  the  side  of 
employers,  said  Mclver,  “this  kind  of 
amendment  to  the  act  will  organize  a 
great  many  more  workers.” 

By  providing  for  jury  trials  and 
uncapped  punitive  damages,  said 
Mclver,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991 
“scares  us  the  most.  What  we  have 
done  is  open  the  gates  to  the 
sharks  ....  Once  you  talk  about 
punitive  damages,  now  you’ve  got  the 
interest  of  the  real  lawyers.” 


definition  of  handicapped  ...  to 
include  infectious  disease.” 

For  example,  while  employers  in 
some  states  may  now  be  able  to  dis¬ 
charge  workers  with  acquired  im¬ 
mune  deficiency  syndrome,  Mclver 
said  “AIDS  will  be  protected.” 

He  said  an  employer  who  dis¬ 
charges  or  restricts  the  activities  of  an 
AIDS-infected  employee  may  face 
ADA-based  complaints  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commis¬ 
sion;  an  employer  who  retains  an 
infected  staffer  may  face  co-workers’ 
unsafe-workplace  complaints  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

Mclver  called  it  the  “troublesome 
part”  of  the  ADA. 

“Your  concern  about  AIDS,”  he 
said,  are  the  open  sores  that  release 
mutagenic  fluids  in  the  disease’s 
advanced  stages.  “To  the  extent  that 
we  have  females  in  childbearing  years 
coming  in  contact  with  these  individu¬ 
als,  then  you’ve  got  an  even  greater 
problem,”  he  said. 

Not  only  can  a  plaintiff’s  lawyer 
challenge  employers  from  the  angles 
of  safety  and  ADA  discrimination. 


Echoing  tenets  of  quality-conscious  management, 
Kessler  said  problem-solving  and  much  decision¬ 
making  must  move  out  of  the  offices  and  onto  the 
shop  floor. 


Expected  to  be  signed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  this  year,  what  Mclver  described 
as  the  “labor  lawyers’  relief  act” 
shifts  the  burden  of  proof:  “By  stat¬ 
ute,  all  they  have  to  do  is  allege  that 
you  did  something  wrong.  You’ve  got  to 
step  forward  and  prove  you  didn’t,” 
said  Mclver. 

It  also  will  extend  the  time  for  filing 
discrimination  charges  from  180  days 
to  two  years  and  possibly  require  quo¬ 
tas. 

According  to  Mclver,  the  bill’s 
reintroduction  was  worse  than  the  ini¬ 
tial  try,  when,  perceiving  a  quota  bill. 
President  Bush  vetoed  it  last  year. 
Whereas  in  1990  his  veto  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  single  vote,  Mclver 
pointed  out  that  12  of  those  voting  to 
sustain  were  not  re-elected. 

In  spite  of  all  he  had  just  said,  the 
lawyer  advised  not  worrying  about 
unions  any  more  because  “they  can 
be  dealt  with;  you’ve  learned  how  to 
deal  with  them.”  The  “new  enemy,” 
he  identified  as  the  plaintiff  s  law¬ 
yer. 

In  other  legislation,  Mclver  noted 
that  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act  (ADA),  passed  last  year  and  fully 
effective  by  1994,  “changed  the 


said  Mclver,  “Now  he  or  she  can  file 
a  class  action  on  behalf  of  any  and  all 
females  in  their  childbearing  years 
because  you’ve  got  one  person  with 
AIDS  in  your  workplace.” 

Handicapped  will  also  cover  men¬ 
tal  impairment,  temporary  and  per¬ 
manent.  The  former,  Mclver  sug¬ 
gested,  may  apply  to  almost  anyone  at 
some  time  —  a  vague  area  ripe  for 
abuse  because,  though  ill-defined,  it 
may  seem  readily  observable,  at  least 
by  the  sufferer. 

While  the  employer  is  responsible 
for  “reasonably  accommodating”  the 
handicapped,  said  Mclver,  Congress 
passes  such  laws  but  leaves  it  to  the 
courts  to  decide  their  precise  meaning 
and  application. 

The  Older  Workers  Benefit  Protec¬ 
tion  Act  of  1990  came  out  of  nowhere, 
tacked  onto  an  appropriations  bill, 
according  to  Mclver,  who  said  its 
important  aspect  was  that  it  changes 
the  nature  of  a  worker’s  release.  Its 
provisions  give  greater  leeway  to 
departing  workers.  Mclver  urged  that 
a  release  be  carefully  prepared  by  a 
lawyer  and  that  no  separation  funds 
be  disbursed  until  after  a  worker’s 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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waiting  period  has  elapsed  so  that 
they  may  not  be  used  to  pay  a  lawyer 
to  challenge  terms  of  a  release. 

From  an  employer  vulnerability 
checklist  he  provided,  Mclver  chose 
the  example  of  sexual  harassment, 
among  other  reasons  because  of  the 
pertinent  laws  and  because  people 
now  rely  more  on  the  workplace  as  a 
place  to  socialize. 

In  the  event  of  harassment,  said 
Mclver,  “The  law  is  that  you  should 
have  known.”  He  noted  that  in  the 
last  two  years,  “almost  a  third  of  the 
stx  harassment  cases  coming  to  our 
law  firm  are  men  complaining  about 
women,”  adding  that  in  California  the 
matter  is  complicated  by  the  interests 
of  homosexuals  and  transsexuals. 

An  absolute  need,  Mclver  con¬ 
tended,  is  a  workplace  policy  —  for 
headquarters  and  any  remote  of¬ 
fice  —  that  clearly  prohibits  any  sort 
of  harassment.  Not  knowing  is  not 
enough,  however,  and  employers 
must  shift  the  burden  to  employees  by 
requiring  that  they  notify  the 
employer  of  instances  of  harassment. 

In  return,  of  course,  an  employer 
must  look  into  complaints  and  take 
appropriate  action  when  necessary. 


Mclver  said  the  EEOC  will  not  find 
fault  with  an  employer  not  informed 
of  harassment. 

He  recommended  that  harassment 
policies  be  written  into  employee 
handbooks  and  that  employee  com¬ 
plaints  be  made  in  writing  to  manage¬ 
ment,  noting  later,  however,  that 
even  spoken  complaints  should  be 
investigated. 

He  further  advised  guarding  against 
actions  welcomed  one  day  but  not  the 
next.  He  also  cited  a  case  in  which 
those  not  involved  in  an  office  affair 
complained  they  were  not  afforded 
possible  career  opportunities  arising 
from  such  an  affair.  Proscribing  inti¬ 
mate  relationships  between  supervi¬ 
sors  and  subordinates,  he  said,  can 
help  avoid  such  situations. 

As  for  the  future  of  minimum  wage 
provisions,  Mclver  said  his  guess  was 
that,  perhaps  as  soon  as  September, 
the  government  will  double  the  level 
of  pay  (to  S26,000)  beyond  which 
workers  may  be  considered  exempt 
from  overtime  eligibility,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  their  work. 

Mclver  warned  of  “a  real  major 
land  mine  waiting  out  there”  with 
respect  to  the  provisions  because  a 
lawyer  would  be  able  to  seek  three 
years’  back  pay  for  unpaid  overtime. 

A  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Bill 
may  provide  12  weeks  of  leave  (“first 
unpaid,  we  think  it  will  later  be  paid,” 


said  Mclver);  may  more  broadly 
define  family  to  include  a  person  and 
the  child  of  a  person  standing  in  loco 
parentis  —  quite  possibly,  in  Mclver’s 
view,  to  include  the  most  informal  of 
arrangements;  and  may  cover  care  for 
family  members,  childbirth,  adoption 
and  serious  illness. 

Other  forms  of  action  Mclver  sees 
are  negligent  hiring,  in  which  an 
employer  can  be  held  liable  for  an 
employee’s  behavior,  and  negligent 
entrustment/negligent  retention,  in 
which  employers  are  held  account¬ 
able  for  the  behavior  of  employees 
who  should  have  been  discharged  but 
were  not. 

Background  checks  are  a  must  to 
avoid  hiring  a  worker  whose  actions 
can  turn  an  employer  into  a  defen¬ 
dant.  Should  a  clear-cut  injury  case 
arise  from  negligent  hiring  or  entrust- 
ment,  Mclver  recommended  settling 
rather  than  litigating  “because  you 
should  have  known”  if  an  employee’s 
background  indicated  a  likelihood  he 
or  she  would  cause  injury,  damage  or 
loss. 

“Don’t  waste  your  money  litigating 
that,”  said  Mclver.  “You’re  not 
going  to  win  those  cases.” 

«  *  * 

In  a  discussion  of  successful  arbi¬ 
tration  that  arose  following  Mclver’s 
presentation,  the  lawyer  said  that, 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


Providence  adds  KBA-Motter  flexo  color  towers 


A  letter  of  intent  announced  last  fall 
has  resulted  in  a  $13  million  order 
placed  with  KBA-Motter  Corp.  by 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co.  for 
a  36-couple  expansion  of  its  flexo 
press. 

The  expansion  project  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  includes  configuring 
six  new  towers  and  related  equipment 
into  the  papers’  existing  Windmoeller 
&  Hoelscher-Koenig  &  Bauer  flexo 
press,  expanding  it  to  80  printing  cou¬ 
ples. 

The  additional  equipment,  custom 
designed  for  Providence,  consists  of 
six  six-unit  color  stacks,  SA2000 
Plus  automatic  45"  reels,  angle  bars, 
web  lead  sections  and  press  drives. 

The  company’s  prior  relationship 
with  the  German  manufacturer  Koe¬ 
nig  &  Bauer  and  the  new  equipment’s 
compatibility  with  the  existing  press 
were  cited  among  reasons  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  pressmaker.  K&B  is  owner 
of  KBA-Motter,  an  operating  unit  of 
Publishers  Equipment  Corp.,  which 
holds  a  minority  interest  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

The  equipment  will  “greatly 
increase”  color-page  printing  and 


placement  capability,  according  to 
Journal-Bulletin  operations  director 
Robert  Shadrick.  Shipment  of  the 


new  equipment  is  to  begin  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  start-up  of  all  six  towers 
scheduled  for  November  of  next  year. 


PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  BULLETIN 
Fimo  N«w(pap«r  Prau  Expamion 
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IN  BRIEF 


Journalists 
promised  official 
tours  of  Iraq 

The  Iraqi  government  admitted  for¬ 
eign  journalists  March  29  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  month,  promising 
to  escort  them  on  trips  to  cities  in 
northern  and  southern  Iraq  where 
anti-government  violence  had 
erupted  in  late  February. 

The  group  included  reporters  for 
the  Associated  Press,  Agence 
France-Presse,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  London’s  Financial  Times 
and  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  French 
magazine  Paris  Match.  Also  allowed 
in  were  representatives  of  CNN  and 
NBC,  as  well  as  of  television  opera¬ 
tions  in  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Italy 
and  Japan. 

If  tours  are  allowed  of  areas  where 
Iraqi  troops  are  battling  insurgents,  it 
would  indicate  President  Saddam 
Hussein  was  confident  his  forces 
were  gaining  the  upper  hand  over 
those  seeking  to  topple  him  after 
allied  forces  expelled  the  Iraqi  army 
from  Kuwait. 

“The  foreign  press  will  visit 
Kirkuk  ...”  one  information  minis¬ 
try  official  said. 

He  said  during  their  stay,  the  press 
also  would  be  escorted  to  the  south¬ 
ern  cities  of  Basra,  Karbala,  Najaf, 
Nasiriyah  and  Hillah. 

Visas  will  be  given  to  a  new  batch  of 
reporters  every  two  weeks,  said  the 
official,  who  spoke  on  condition  of 
anonymity.  He  said  it  was  part  of  an 
“open  information  policy”  under 
Iraq’s  new  cabinet. 

The  journalists  were  housed  at  the 
A1  Rashid  Hotel  in  Baghdad,  as  they 
had  been  during  the  Gulf  war. 

—  AP 

Help-wanted  index 
falls  in  Febraury 

In  February,  the  seasonally  ad¬ 
justed  Help  Wanted  Advertising  In¬ 
dex  fell  to  96,  down  four  points 
from  the  previous  month.  It  is  now  46 
points  below  the  year-ago  level  of 
142. 

“The  labor-market  downturn  will 
continue  even  though  the  general 
recesssion  appears  to  be  ending 
because  there  has  been  a  serious, 
broad-based  and  persistent  retrench¬ 
ment  in  the  service  sector.  The  cycli¬ 
cal  recovery  will  be  getting  under  way 
in  the  presence  of  continued  struc¬ 
tural  change  in  the  service  sectors. 


It’s  one  major  reason  the  labor  market 
will  lag  the  general  economy  and  why 
the  ensuing  recovery  will  be  some¬ 
what  anemic,”  said  Ken  Goldstein, 
Conference  Board  economist. 

The  Conference  Board  surveys 
help-wanted  advertising  volume  in  5 1 
major  newspapers  across  the  country 
every  month. 

Washington  Times 
pians  weekend 
editions 

The  five-day-a-week  Washington 
(D.C.)  Times  is  planning  to  begin 
publishing  Saturday  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  in  September. 

Prototypes  of  the  weekend  editions 
have  been  distributed  to  a  small  circle 
of  editors  and  executives,  and  addi¬ 
tional  prototypes  for  the  Sunday 
paper  are  being  planned.  The  final 
formula  is  expected  to  be  worked  out 
over  the  summer  after  additional 
research  and  consultations  with  read¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  subscribers. 

The  newspaper,  founded  in  May 
1982,  recently  published  “Extra”  edi¬ 
tions  on  the  Saturday  after  the  verdict 
in  the  trial  of  former  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  was  announced  and  on  several 
weekend  days  during  the  Persian  Gulf 
war. 

TtESUNDATTIMES 


A  new  leader  in  a  new  world  order 
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Prototype  of  the 

Sunday  Washington  (D.C.)  Times 

“At  a  time  when  we  keep  reading 
that  the  entire  newspaper  industry  is 
heading  south,  we  have  decided  to  do 
what  we  do  best  —  break  from  the 
pack  and  head  north,”  said  editor  in 


chief  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave  in  a 
statement  announcing  the  new  edi¬ 
tions. 

Describing  the  new  Sunday  paper 
as  one  patterned  after  the  “quality 
Sunday  papers”  in  London,  the 
Times’  weekend  papers  will  be  avail¬ 
able  through  home  delivery  as  well  as 
vending  boxes  and  at  select  news¬ 
stands  and  convenience  stores. 

“What  we  intend  to  publish  is  a 
newspaper  offering  all  the  news,  later 
Saturday  sports  results  than  the 
[Washington]  Post,  and  expanded 
Sunday  features,  arts,  books  and 
other  sections,”  managing  editor 
Wesley  Pruden  said  in  the  announce¬ 
ment. 

“We’ll  give  our  readers  everything 
they  ask  for,  and  a  lot  more,  without 
requiring  them  to  read  through  the 
first  seven  pounds  of ‘War  and  Peace’ 
to  get  to  the  point  of  the  news.” 

CFJ  seeks 
project  co-sponsors 

The  Center  for  Foreign  Journalists 
based  in  Reston,  Va.,  has  announced 
it  is  seeking  two  U.S.  newspapers  to 
collaborate  later  this  year  in  a  joint 
reporting  and  publishing  project  with 
papers  from  Poland  and  Spain. 

The  project  is  sponsored  by  the 
German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United 
States  and  is  administered  by  CFJ. 

In  each  situation,  a  reporter  from 
th'e  U.S.  paper  is  paired  with  a 
reporter  from  Europe  to  cover  each 
other’s  communities  together  and 
write  a  joint  series  of  stories  on  some 
aspect  of  Euro- American  interdepen¬ 
dence.  The  series  is  then  published  in 
each  paper. 

The  reporting  team  spends  three 
weeks  in  the  United  States  and  four 
weeks  in  Europe. 

Previous  American  newspapers  to 
have  participated  in  the  project  are 
the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  of  Madi¬ 
son,  the  Anniston  (Ala.)  Star  and  the 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

This  year’s  program  is  tentatively 
scheduled  for  October. 


Free  copies 


The  Country  Wagon  Journal,  pub¬ 
lished  bimonthly  in  West  Milford, 
N.J.,  recently  sent  50,000  free  copies 
to  troops  serving  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  paper,  which  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  last  spring,  features  light  read¬ 
ing  geared  to  a  rural  audience,  as  well 
as  historical  features,  and  has  a  circu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  1 ,000. 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


St.  Pete  Times 
wins  iibei  ruiing 

A  Florida  court  recently  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  did  not  libel  two  former  sher¬ 
iffs  officials  in  articles  which  had 
been  published  in  1983  and  1984,  the 
Times  reported. 

The  jury  decided  after  18  days  of 
trial  that  articles  about  former  Sheriff 
John  M.  Short  and  former  Deputy 
John  T.  Moorman  were  true,  the 
Times  said. 

The  jury  did  not  consider  the  news¬ 
paper’s  counterclaim,  which  had 
sought  damages  for  abuse  of  process, 
according  to  the  Times. 

Comedian  sues 
national  tabloid 

Comedian  Rodney  Dangerfield  has 
filed  a  $10  million  libel  lawsuit  against 
the  supermarket  tabloid  The  Star. 

The  suit  contends  the  Star  know¬ 
ingly  published  false  and  defamatory 
statements  about  Dangerfield’s  off¬ 
stage  activities  at  casinos  in  Las 
Vegas  and  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

According  to  court  documents,  the 
Star  said  in  its  Sept.  11,  1990,  edition 
that  Dangerfield  shouted  an  obscenity 
at  a  fan  who  sought  his  autograph  and 
made  a  “vulgar  suggestion”  to  a 
patron  at  an  unidentifled  casino. 

In  another  anecdote,  the  newspa¬ 
per  accused  Dangerfield  of  cavorting 
with  two  naked  girls  in  his  suite  at 
Caesars  Palace. 

Dangerfield’s  lawyer,  Barry  Lang- 
berg,  said  the  Star  refused  to  print  a 
retraction  despite  repeated  requests. 

The  Star’s  editor,  Dick  Kaplan, 
refused  to  comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

—  AP 

High  Court 
upholds  firing 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  firing  of  an  employee  of 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  who 
had  sexually  harrassed  his  female  co¬ 
workers,  Newsday  has  reported. 

The  court  decision  reinforces  “an 
employer’s  right  —  and  often  legal 
obligation  —  to  take  strong  actions 
against  such  discrimination  in  the 
workplace,  [according  to]  experts,” 
the  newspaper  said. 

The  Court  refused  to  hear  an  appeal 
of  the  lower  court  decision  which  up¬ 
held  the  firing  of  composing  room 
worker  William  Waters  three  years  ago. 


Two  years  ago  a  labor  arbitrator 
had  ordered  that  Waters  be  rein¬ 
stated,  but  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
in  New  York  overruled  that  decision. 

“Normally,  an  arbitrator’s  ruling, 
based  on  a  union  contract,  is  bind¬ 
ing,”  Newsday  reported.  “The 
appeals  court  ruled,  however,  that  in 
this  case,  the  arbitrator’s  decision 
violated  public  policy  —  that  is,  fed¬ 
eral  civil  rights  laws  prohibiting  sex 
discrimination,  which  includes  work¬ 
place  harrassment.” 

Calif,  governor 
to  support 
media-backed  bill 

California  Gov.  Pete  Wilson 
announced  he  will  support  a  media- 
backed  bill  to  reqire  local  government 
agencies  to  post  their  agendas  72 
hours  before  they  hold  meetings. 

“I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
public’s  right  to  know  should  prevail 
in  this  instance,”  Wilson  said  in  a 
statement  issued  by  his  office.  “We 
must  ensure  that  all  Californians  have 
fair  access  to  public  meetings.” 

A  law  that  required  such  posting 
was  suspended  last  year  by  former 
Gov.  George  Deukmejian  and  the 
state  Legislature  as  a  cost-cutting 
move.  One  provision  of  the  law 
enabled  cities  to  seek  state  money  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  notices. 

However,  the  California  First 
Amendment  Coalition  (CFAC) 
pointed  out  that  only  one  city,  Los 
Angeles,  has  ever  made  a  claim  for 
such  reimbursement.  Moreover,  said 
CFAC  executive  director  Terry 
Francke,  that  $12,0(X)  claim  was  not 
for  the  actual  cost  of  posting  an 
agenda  but  for  the  hourly  rate  paid 
employees  for  “busy  work”  in  con¬ 
nection  with  meeting  the  taw’s 
requirements.  The  claim  remains 
uncollected. 

“The  cost  of  posting  is  an  utterly 
phony  issue,”  Francke  said. 
“Nobody  can  say  with  a  straight  face 
that  there  is  great  cost  in  putting  up  a 
notice  on  the  wall.” 

Otto  Bos,  Wilson’s  communica¬ 
tions  director,  said  the  governor 
recently  became  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  restoring  the  notice 
requirement,  which  had  been  a  part  of 
the  state’s  open  meeting  law. 

“We  don’t  believe  it’s  saving 
money,”  Bos  said.  “It’s  not  really  a 
monetary  issue.” 

The  bill  to  restore  agenda  posting  is 
currently  before  Assembly  Ways  and 
Means  (Committee. 


Wash,  state 
judge  orders 
records  open 

A  judge  has  sent  a  strong  message 
to  the  state  of  Washington  to  keep  its 
public  records  open  to  the  press. 

Thurston  County  Superior  Court 
Judge  Thomas  McPhee  ruled  that  the 
state  Investment  Board  must  release 
nearly  all  the  documents  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  requested  about 
the  agency  and  its  performance. 

The  Investment  Board  oversees  the 
state’s  $18  billion  pension  fund, 
investing  in  common  stocks,  fixed- 
return  bonds,  real  estate  and  venture- 
capital  programs. 

“The  [public  records]  act  is  a  broad 
grant  of  access  to  public  informa¬ 
tion,”  McPhee  said  in  his  ruling. 
“Embarrassment  or  inconvenience  is 
not  a  grounds  to  deny  information  to  a 
person  requesting  public  records.” 

The  board  denied  the  newspaper 
access  to  records,  including  minutes, 
on  the  grounds  it  would  jeopardize  its 
investments.  Instead,  it  provided  the 
newspaper  with  heavily  edited  min¬ 
utes,  summaries  of  documents  and,  in 
some  cases,  no  documents  at  all. 

“Summaries  of  those  public 
records  are  not  adequate,”  McPhee 
said. 

The  state  did  not  show  that  invest¬ 
ment  losses  would  occur  with  the 
release  of  information,  McPhee  said. 
An  exemption  in  the  state  public  dis¬ 
closure  law  allows  government 
bodies  to  censor  investment-sensitive 
information. 

Stephen  A.  Smith,  the  newspaper’s 
lawyer,  said:  “It  sets  the  tone  for 
future  discovery  requests  to  state 
agencies,  whether  by  the  P-I  or  con¬ 
cerned  citizens.  That’s  always  impor¬ 
tant  to  further  the  principle  of  open 
government.” 

Steven  W.  Smith,  the  assistant 
attorney  general  who  represents  the 
board,  said  he  didn’t  know  if  the 
board  would  appeal  the  ruling. 

McPhee  did  reject  a  request  for  spe¬ 
cific  leasing  information  about  Two 
Union  Square,  a  Seattle  skyscraper 
that  is  a  board  investment  which  the 
newspaper  said  may  face  default 
because  of  poor  leasing  and  income 
performance. 

Releasing  tenant  names,  lease 
dates,  location  of  leased  space  and  the 
amount  of  leased  space  in  the  building 
would  provide  competitors  with  an 
unfair  advantage,  McPhee  said. 

—  AP 
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ure,  newspapers  are  cutting  costs,  but  now  more  than  ever,  newspapers  are  looking  to 

purchase  efficient  and  cost-effective  equipment  In  fact,  the  ANPA  Annual  Survey  of  their 
member  newspapers  reported  capital  expenditures  for  1990  to  be  over  $1.4  billion!  That's  $1.4  billion 
sure  to  be  equaled  or  surpassed  in  1991. 

Editor  &  Publisher  magazine  will  publish  three  issues  geared  toward  the  biggest  newspaper  convention  of 
the  year— the  ANPA  TECHNICAL  EXPOSITION  AND  CONFERENCE,  June  8-12,  Las  Vegas,  NV.  These 
three  issues  offer  you  a  three-pronged  sales  effort  to  catch  attention,  hold  attention  and  sell  your  products 
to  your  prime  prospects  and  customers — newspaper  publishers,  general  managers,  operations  managers, 
circulation  executives  and  editors — the  readers  of  E&P.  Read  on  and  see  how  the  ad  pages  of  E&P  can 
enhance  and  support  your  sales  efforts  toward  a  slice  of  the  $1.4  billion  pie  in  1991... 


PLANNING  ISSUE-May  11 


Published  a  full  month  before  the  conference,  this  issue  is  used  by  newspaper 
executives  to  plan  their  time  at  ANPA/TEC.  It  lists  all  the  conference  exhibitors, 
descriptions  of  what  they  plan  to  exhibit,  a  complete  floor  plan  of  the  exhibit  halls  as  well  as  general  news  of  what  they  can 
expect  to  see  and  hear  at  the  conference.  This  section  is  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound  within  the 
regular  May  1 1th  issue  of  E&P.  You  can  be  sure  those  planning  to  attend  ANPA/TEC  will  be  holding  onto  this  section  and 
making  note  of  the  exhibits  they  plan  to  visit-be  sure  your  ad  is  in  this  issue  inviting  them  to  visit  yours. 

DEADLINES:  Spaea-April  26  Copy*Aprll  29 


CDNFERENCE  ISSUE-June  8 


This  exciting  issue  will  have  additional  distribution  at  the  conference.  It 
will  be  read  by  the  conference  attendees  as  well  as  the  subscribers  of  E&P 
who  will  be  receiving  their  issues  in  the  mail.  The  convention  atmosphere  of  this  issue  provides  an  excellent  showcase  for  your 
products  and  services  and  enhances  your  ad  message  with  conference  attendees  while  they're  at  the  show  and  able  to  visit  your 
booth.  This  issue,  with  a  plus  circulation  of  over  2,500  copies  distributed  at  the  convention,  is  certainly  an  issue  that  will  be 
kept  all  year  long  by  loyal  E&P  readers. 

DEADLINES:  Span-May  24  Copy-May  21 


POST-CDNFERENCE  ISSUE-June  15 


Your  ad  in  this  issue  will  make  certain  your  company,  your 
capabilities  and  your  services  are  foremost  in  the  minds  of 
your  prospects  as  they  return  to  their  offices  after  the  conference.  Your  ad  here  will  act  as  a  sales  call  follow-up  and  remind 
your  prospects  of  what  you  have  to  offer.  Your  ad  will  also  be  in  the  right  setting  to  impress  those  prospects  you  saw  at  the 
conference  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  those  vou  did  not  get  to  see.  The  "news"  environment  of  the  Post-Conference  issue 
is  very  popular  among  E&P  readers  for  its  up-to-the-minute  coverage  of  the  conference. 
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Use  These  Timely,  Exciting  And  Effective  Issues  To  Gel 
Your  Ad  Message  To  The  Entire  Newspaper  Industry . . . 
The  Readers  Of  Editor  &  Publisher  Magazine. 


Call  your  local  sales  representative  today! 

SALES  OFFICES 

Chicago  Los  Angeles  New  Orleans 

31 2  •  641  •  0041  21 3  •  382  •  6346  504  •  386  •  9673 


New  York 
21 2  -  675  *4380 


San  Francisco 
415*421  *  7950 
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1991 


1990 


1991 

FEBRUARY 
Advertising  Data 


Data  on  the  following  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  LEADING  NATIONAL  ADVERTIS¬ 
ERS  (LNA),  reported  in  the  Standard  Column 
Inch. 

To  maintain  uniformity  and  standardized 
records  for  their  subscribing  newspapers, 
LNA  utilizes  a  system  of  classification  where¬ 
by  all  display  advertising  naturally  falls  into 
one  of  four  major  classifications,  “Retail,” 
“General,”  “Automotive,”  or  “Financial”. 

LNA  defines  “National”  advertising  as  a 
combination  of  the  “General”  and  “Automo¬ 
tive”  classifications.  For  those  newspapers 
subscribing  to  LNA  sen/ice  levels  that  do  not 
include  “Retail”  or  “Financial”  classifications, 
data  shown  is  for  “National”  (“General”  and 
“Automotive”.) 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


ALlimOWN,  r.A. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Sun.e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

FinoiKKil 

CkistifM 

Total. 

Sun-$ 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROPNotionol . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Financial . 

Classified . 

Totol . 


Coll-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROPNotionol 

Financial 

Classified 

50,369 

7,709 

2,726 

1,201 

55,601 

23,569 

128 

52,913 

9,948 

3,454 

2,526 

66,307 

1,151 

20,494 

80 

Total . 

117,606 

23,697 

135,148 

21,725 

Call-S 

ROP  Local . 

30,733 

3,354 

34,599 

Preprint  Local . 

9,840 

34,117 

13,514 

29,909 

ROP  Notional 

5,508 

6,081 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,380 

10,539 

Financiol 

1,456 

1,736 

Clossified 

20,721 

30,685 

Totol... 

78,638 

37,471 

97,154 

29,909 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  196,244 

61,168 

232,302 

51,634 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  394,257 

108,211 

458,801 

86,351 

AMUKY  PAtK,  NJ. 


ROP  Local . 

42,497 

6,606 

49,557 

6,691 

Preprint  Local . 

10,087 

9,817 

ROP  Notionol 

6,916 

73 

6,817 

794 

Preprint  Notionol . 

115 

Financiol 

3,305 

1,020 

5,829 

528 

Classified 

60,154 

96,383 

201 

Total... 

112,872 

7,699 

168,673 

18,146 

Press-S 

ROP  Local . 

26,470 

190 

37,881 

2,237 

Preprint  Local . . . 

31,702 

28,003 

ROP  Notionol . 

4,404 

7,976 

15 

Preprint  Notionol . 

5,301 

4,739 

Financiol . 

2J15 

4,049 

Classified . 

28,266 

40,523 

Total . 

61,455 

190 

127,432 

34,994 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

174,327 

7,889 

296,105 

53,140 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

347,153 

15,478 

566,556 

92,971 

39,379  4,945  44,549 

6,184  17,392  5,516 

8,433  1,965  11,375 

1,965  156  2,705 

29,239  2,098  35,149 

85,200  26,556  99,314 


28,964  9,645  39,043 

20,440  19,805  21,599 

10,057  1,644  12,021 

11,316  78  11,835 

1,765  852  2,068 

43,392  2,862  61,352 

115,934  34,886  147,918 


GRAND  TOTAL .  299,823  88,005  364,024 

YfARTOOATt 585,086  178,401  732,163 


Post^ 

3,925  ROP  Local . 

16,245  Preprint  Locol . 

2,684  ROP  Notional . 

441  Preprint  Notional . 

2,710  Financial 
26,005  Classified 
Totol 

11,518  Enquirer-S 

16,525  ROP  Local . 

3,002  Preprint  LkoI . 

88  ROP  National . 

962  Preprint  Notional . 

3,612  Financiol . 

35,707  Classified . 

_  Total 

87,718 

164 129  TOTAL... 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


24,498 
9,197  15,742 

3,409 
543 
1,608 

_  29,685 

9,197  75,485 


Record^e 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local.. 
ROP  Notionol ... 

Financiol . 

Classified . 

Total 

Record-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local .. 
ROP  Notional ... 


■IROIN  COUNTY,  NJ. 


Preprint  Notional . . .  10,422 


54,125  4,204  54,083 

2,069  3J76  2,467 

7,025  81  8,083 

1,955  593  3,684 

39,357  _  53,220 

104,531  8,254  121,537 


33,617  7,810  37,374 

6,725  50,615  25,732 

7,455  98  8,365 

10,422  10,806 

2,833  391  3,014 

30,228  _  42,997 


Morning  News-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional  .... 

Financiol . 

Clossified . . 

Total . 


ROP  Local . 

42,149 

4,980 

48,236 

3,926 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,172 

17,385 

5,516 

16,245 

ROP  Notional . 

10,250 

1,944 

14,439 

2,686 

Financial 

1,965 

156 

2,702 

441 

Ckiuifted . 

38,153 

2,098 

45,899 

2,708 

Totol . 

98,689 

26,563 

116,792 

26,006 

Total . 

91,280 

58,914 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  195811  67,168 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

391,419 

105,510 

■OSTON,  MASS. 

Globe-m 

ROP  Locol . 

42,082 

126 

Preprint  Local . 

6,287 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,260 

Preprint  Notional . 

476 

Finoncial . 

2,072 

109 

Clossified 

60,848 

Total 

115,262 

6,998 

Globe-S 

ROP  Local . 

27,324 

7,744 

Preprint  local . 

21,519 

21,543 

ROP  Notional 

15,045 

832 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

10,945 

Finonciol . 

1,636 

1,291 

Classified 

67,861 

111 

Total 

144,330 

31,521 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

...  259,592 

38,519 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  510,485 

68,173 

Herold-m 

ROP  Local 

24,597 

Preprint  LkoI . 

ROP  Notional . 

5,170 

Financial . 

907 

60,048 

Total 

90,722 

Herald-S 

ROP  Local . 

4,726 

Preprint  Local . 

29,941 

ROP  Notional . 

4,639 

Preprint  Notional . 

6,283 

Finonciot . 

319 

Clossified . 

1^991 

Totol . 

23875 

36,224 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  114897 

36,224 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

....  227,423 

65,823 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Financiol 

Clossified 

Total 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


662  Times  Herald.a/d 

6,177  ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional 

222  Preprint  Notional . 

_  Finoncial . 

Clossified . 

Total . 


5,920  Times  Herald-S 

16,451  ROP  Locol . 

837  Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

1,116  Preprint  Notional . 

238  Financiol . 

24  562  Classified.... 

_  Totol . 

grand  total... 

59,888  YtARTODATE.. 


Post-m 

'  ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Locol 

ROP  Notional . 

— ~  Preprint  Notional.. 

811  Financiol . 

Clossified... 

Totol . 


^Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


CINCINNATI, 

OHIO 

Enquirer>m 

ROP  Local . 

36882 

1,090 

42,450 

Preprint  Local 

14,638 

3,432 

12,274 

ROP  Notional . 

5,512 

5,438 

Preprint  Notional . 

537 

Financial . 

2,099 

3,341 

Cbssified . 

64,287 

4,552 

75,160 

Totol 

122818 

9,074 

139,200 

"•“0  p„,.s 

7056  KOP  Local. 

Preprint  Locol 
ROP  Notional 

Preprint  Notional . 

31.636  financnl 
■  Classified 
Toml 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

Rocky  Mountain  Neiiii 

3,200  ROP  local . 

5.106  Preprint  Locol 
64  ROP  Notional 

Preprint  Notional . 

Financial... 


292,912 

21,519 

343,115 

13,641 

603,030 

37,792 

674,633 

25,291 

DALLAS,  nXAS 

80,998 

7,765 

79,308 

8,283 

20,548 

19,895 

21,091 

14,283 

7,796 

913 

8,799 

766 

1,390 

640 

4,258 

1,633 

283 

1,837 

389 

150,727 

2,443 

170,264 

805 

263,092 

31,939 

281,299 

28,784 

39,486 

820 

42,295 

40 

33,137 

11,604 

27,650 

10,613 

8,969 

942 

9,047 

812 

10,766 

11,157 

1,538 

2,079 

11 

1,554 

78,001 

600 

92,248 

172,438 

13,977 

183,951 

13,003 

435,530 

45,916 

465,250 

41,787 

864,045 

76,915 

929,661 

73,718 

41,817 

5,391 

46,254 

3,107 

13,109 

2,061 

15,370 

35 

4,295 

682 

4,795 

756 

586 

88 

542 

86 

90,024 

6,280 

119,712 

7,048 

149,831 

14,502 

186,673 

11,032 

21,863 

29,210 

29,892 

6,587 

24,991 

8,022 

4,768 

5,517 

7,396 

8,648 

1,129 

1,029 

22,989 

32,211 

88,037 

6,587 

101,606 

8,022 

237,868 

21,089 

288,279 

19,054 

485,957 

33,448 

573,191 

34,516 

DINVER, 

COLO. 

42,179 

42,815 

128 

9,757 

16,063 

13,085 

19,274 

9,715 

10,077 

40 

753 

398 

1,935 

3,442 

101,978 

108,553 

165,564 

16,063 

178,725 

19,800 

28,261 

27,920 

6,827 

21,331 

9,084 

18,919 

11,359 

984 

10,775 

924 

8876 

4,003 

3,930 

734 

1,026 

38,342 

49,751 

93,899 

22,315 

102,559 

23,773 

259,463 

38,378 

281,284 

43,573 

523,721 

73818 

-560,344 

84,064 

-m 

59,578 

1,633 

59,546 

640 

8,828 

18894 

12,262 

20,881 

7,805 

8,561 

137 

683 

U41 

3,095 

169,284 

156,714 

246,736 

20827 

240,861 

21,658 

36 
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Rocky  Mountain  News-S 


ROP  Local . 

19,801 

19,211 

747 

Preprint  Locol 

9,634 

17,711 

12,956 

10,157 

ROP  National 

7,272 

7,773 

102 

Preprint  Notional . 

13,208 

11,808 

335 

971 

50 

Clossified . 

34,120 

30,440 

Total . 

81,370 

17,711 

83,159 

11,056 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

328,106 

37,938 

324,020 

32,714 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

670,297 

67,046 

675,336 

60,805 

s 

1 

X 

CONN. 

Timeni/d 

ROP  Local  .. 

18,119 

19,611 

Preprint  Local 

10,089 

11,623 

20,835 

2,470 

ROP  Notional . 

3,587 

4,502 

1,144 

2,882 

Clossified . 

19,418 

30,883 

Total 

52.357 

11,623 

78,713 

2,470 

Time-S 

ROP  Locol . 

6,494 

8,083 

Preprint  Local . 

16.983 

6,035 

27,037 

ROP  National . 

4300 

3,294 

Preprint  Notional . 

9483 

10,274 

Finonciol.... 

662 

1,251 

Classified . 

9,892 

14,459 

Total . 

47314 

6,035 

64,398 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  100,171 

17,658 

143,111 

2,470 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  189328 

33,431 

276,713 

2,729 

HAtTFORD, 

CONN. 

Courant-m 

ROP  Local . 

30,518 

14,275 

35,613 

27,795 

Preprint  Local . 

857 

15,852 

890 

18,611 

ROP  Notionol . 

13,809 

2,650 

8,546 

4,728 

Finonciol . 

2,019 

866 

3,898 

1,402 

Classified . 

28,662 

564 

58,299 

3,277 

75,865 

34,207 

107,246 

55,813 

Couront-S 

ROP  Local . 

15,381 

3,211 

20,633 

5,774 

Preprint  Local . 

3,414 

101,562 

2,574 

135,285 

ROP  Notionol . 

8,649 

457 

8,144 

215 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,713 

11,048 

799 

Finonciol . 

1,420 

147 

1,533 

718 

Clossified . 

21,096 

32,345 

Total 

60,673 

105,377 

76,277 

142,791 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  136,538 

139,584 

183,523 

198.604 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

....  280,432 

267,455 

370,341 

376,025 

HOUSTON 

TEXAS 

Chronicle-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

77,259 

20,384 

70,434 

5,049 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,325 

44,414 

3,630 

32,369 

ROP  Notional . 

8,770 

1,351 

10,452 

307 

Preprint  Notionol . 

695 

252 

313 

201 

Finonciol . 

1,336 

205 

1,667 

480 

Clossified 

133,637 

3,413 

151,699 

16,316 

Total 

224,022 

70,019 

238,195 

54,722 

Chronicle-S 

ROP  Locol . 

31,580 

2,220 

32,618 

492 

Preprint  Locol . 

13,929 

28,396 

11,445 

26,202 

ROP  Notional . 

8,649 

8,730 

Preprint  National . 

10,598 

91 

11,109 

Finonciol.. 

1,723 

13 

1,939 

178 

Clossifiad, 

62,753 

77,479 

Total . 

129,232 

30,720 

143,320 

26,872 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  353,254 

100,739 

381,515 

81,594 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  704,082 

203,284 

761,601 

166,056 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

65,557 

693 

60,158 

Preprint  Local . 

1,979 

16,508 

3,113 

17,147 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,043 

8,412 

Preprint  Notional . 

462 

Finonciol.. 

6C5 

1,028 

Clossifiad. 

94,943 

1,179 

93,670 

11.326 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


23,918  23,065  ROP  Locol . 

9,376  28,219  7,729  25,652  Praphnt  Locol 

5,624  901  7,093  852  ROP  Notional. 

8,214  684  4,232  5J11  Praprint  Notional.. 

1,219  1,061  FNionciol  . 

16,231  2,697  31,360  3,999  CknsifM . 


64,582  32,501  74,540  35,814  Total.. 


GRAND  TOTAL .  233,709  51,343  240,921  64,287 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  451,659  101,840  467,864  120,269 


ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local .. 
ROP  Notiono  ... 


lONO  ISUkND,  N.Y. 

28,471  40,712 

8,714 

6,509  13,334 

4,218  1,843 

20,991  64,697 

60,189  129,300 


GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE  .. 


Stor-Ladger-m 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Finondol 

Clossifiad 

Totol... 


FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


25,502  16,700  49,725  16,596 

15,575  21,873  14,901  22,081 

13,183  2,187  16,444  1,808 

13,435  291  11329  256 

980  1,084  2.445  1,052 

50,759  56,671  80363  75,472 

119,434  98,806  175,107  117365 

361,614  319,044  466,947  386367 

755,358  641,090  946309  773,795 


62,093  8,877  64369 

10,186  147  10362 

2,687  427  4390 

72380  16,491  1M340 

147,346  25,942  179361 


Nawsdoy-S 

ROP  Local . 

Praprint  Loca . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional.. 

Finonciol . 

Ckosifiad 

Total 


16,062  25,541 

21,380  56,776 


486  236 

7,183  15350 


YEAR  TC  DATE .  249,325  469,908 


I.A./IONO  BIACH,  CALIF. 


169,127  18,842 


*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


press  Telegrom-m 

ROP  Locol . 

35,043 

11,054 

37,269 

Preprint  Locol . 

8,734 

13,338 

8,467 

ROP  Notional 

4,679 

150 

4,541 

Finonciol 

1,849 

160 

2,534 

Classified 

58,179 

61,353 

Totol . 

108,484 

24,702 

114,164 

“ress  Telagrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

13,076 

27 

12,276 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,910 

4,716 

23,025 

ROP  Notional . 

4,742 

309 

4,132 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,950 

10,262 

Finonciol . - . 

225 

321 

Classified . . . 

12,996 

15,110 

Totol . 

63,899 

5,052 

65,126 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  172,383 

29,754 

179,290 

YEAR  TO  DATE., 

.  346,544 

59,871 

350,300 

LOS  AF40IL1S,  CALIF. 

News*m 

ROP  Local . 

51,338 

13,250 

55,550 

Preprint  Local . 

17,493 

24,037 

22,102 

ROP  Notional  . . 

11,477 

249 

13,066 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,776 

Finonciol . - . 

2,017 

307 

3,567 

128,863 

246 

155J07 

Total . 

211,188 

39,865 

249,592 

Naws-S 

ROP  Locol 

12,771 

6,276 

12,277 

Preprint  Locol . 

16,718 

11,556 

18,868 

ROP  Notionol . 

5,887 

47 

10,090 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,395 

91 

10,703 

Finonciol 

444 

274 

276 

Clossifiad 

51,349 

58,331 

Totol.... 

96,564 

18,244 

110,545 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  307,752 

58,109 

360,137 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.....  623,422 

98,936 

725,710 

Time$-m 

ROP  Local . 

.  116,084 

58,452 

134,531 

Preprint  Local... . 

13,229 

45,321 

11,787 

ROP  Notional . . 

18,478 

6,526 

22,974 

Preprint  Notional . 

490 

Finonciol . . . 

5,207 

3,211 

7,538 

Clossifiad 

89,182 

106,238 

115,010 

Total... 

242,180 

220,238 

291,840 

ROP  Locol . 

50,760 

1.460 

59,280 

Preprint  Local . 

32,512 

26,923 

X.208 

RDP  Notional 

13,536 

13,556 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,000 

201 

11,300 

Financial . 

2,644 

3,240 

Classified 

58.894 

85,646 

Total... 

168,346 

28,584 

203,230 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

315,692 

54,526 

383,091 

YEAR  TO  DATE™. 

604,067 

99,899 

744,831 

NIW  YOBK,  N.Y. 

Po$t'<^d 

ROP  Local . 

42,735 

18,953 

ROP  Notional . 

19,042 

13,567 

Finonciol 

1,897 

2,152 

Clossifiad 

8,797 

5,269 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

72,471 

39,941 

YEAR  TO  DATE ..., 

143,649 

76,405 

Time$-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,409 

4,976 

59J47 

ROP  Not  oral 

21,898 

2,262 

25,411 

Finonciol 

6,937 

3,818 

10,629 

Clossified 

31,997 

1,283 

43,675 

Totol.. 

115,241 

12,339 

138,962 

Times-S 

ROP  Locol . 

42,676 

21,895 

5234 

Preprint  Local . . 

397 

20,735 

ROP  Notional . . 

28,398 

4,775 

34,306 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

8,119 

160 

Finonciol . . 

3,788 

1,982 

5,118 

Classified . 

50.848 

11,917 

73345 

Total . 

134,226 

61,464 

165,503 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

249,467 

73,803 

304,465 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

494,138 

131,417 

608,078 

OAKLAND 

,  CALIF. 

Tribune>m 

ROP  Local . 

16,247 

2,749 

19,424 

Preprint  Locol . . . 

9,999 

47,7X 

5348 

ROPNotioral . 

7,118 

49 

3,782 

Preprint  Notionol . 

221 

Finonciol . 

972 

338 

1,705 

Classified . 

33.523 

40,935 

Totol . 

67,859 

51,087 

71,094 

Tribune-S 

ROP  Local . 

7,047 

7,385 

Preprint  Local . 

1,827 

52,117 

1,191 

ROPNotioral . 

4,110 

929 

4317 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,574 

9,493 

Finonciol 

145 

369 

Clossified 

10,803 

14,344 

Total. 

33,506 

53,046 

37,299 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

...  101,365 

104,133 

108,393 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  211,086 

197,547 

233,219 

ORANOI  COUPITY,  CALIF. 

Ragi$tar.o/d 

ROP  Locol _ 112,810  13,571  131,968 

Praprint  Local .  21,633  25,056  25,228 

ROPNotionol . . .  14,841  20364 

Praprint  Notionol .  1,025  2,821 

Finonciol .  2,967  84  5348 

Clossifiad .  129,898  _  195,295 

Totol .  283,174  41,532  378,603 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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1991  1990 


Regi$ter-$ 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Financiol . 

Classified . 

FULL  RUN 

36,933 

27,797 

8,897 

11,026 

284 

49,730 

PART  RUN 

2,377 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

36,320 

18,997  2,259 

8,346 

8,293 

705 

74.233 

Totol . . . 

...  134,667 

2,377 

146,894 

2,259 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

417,841 

43,909 

525,497 

38,487 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  825,163 

84,489 

1,049,703 

82,482 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

ROP  Local . 

38,558 

9,786 

43,941 

9,552 

Preprint  Locol . - . 

34,887 

38,763 

ROP  Notional . 

11,095 

1,112 

10,223 

390 

Preprint  Notionol . 

915 

Financiol 

2,779 

215 

5,155 

545 

Clossititd 

60,779 

82,645 

Total.. 

113,211 

46,915 

141,964 

49,250 

£xominer-e 

ROP  Local . 

33,519 

8,097 

39,238 

9,882 

Preprint  Locol . 

33,480 

40,081 

ROP  Notional . 

11,015 

634 

9,124 

433 

Preprint  Notionol.- . 

917 

Financiol . 

2,257 

173 

4,869 

388 

Cknsified . 

60,098 

83,189 

Total . 

106,889 

43,301 

136,420 

50,784 

Exominer  &  Chronicle-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,564 

3,436 

20,523 

3,059 

Preprint  Local . - 

44,131 

2,291 

43,254 

ROP  Notional . 

9,088 

214 

10,150 

153 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,373 

11,388 

Finonciol . 

577 

1,841 

6 

Classified . 

31,747 

44,752 

Total . 

70,349 

47,781 

90,945 

46,472 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

290,449 

137,997 

369,329 

146,506 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

609,625 

247,282 

763,610 

272,749 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

AAercury  News-o/d 

ROP  Local . 

62,445 

72,663 

Preprint  Locol . 

36,122 

35,076 

ROP  Notionol . 

10,850 

11,258 

Preprint  Notionol . 

263 

Financial 

4,088 

6,033 

Classified 

133,535 

167,438 

Totol.. 

247,040 

292,731 

Mercury  News-S 

ROP  Local . . 

22,147 

26,889 

Preprint  Local . 

56,335 

53,512 

ROP  Notionol . 

9,364 

10,213 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,036 

10,990 

Finonciol 

641 

872 

Clossified 

46,907 

63,866 

Total.. 

145,430 

166,342 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

392,470 

459,073 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

780,710 

932,381 

STAMFORD 

CONN. 

Advocate.a/d 

ROP  Local . 

23,471 

28,847 

Preprint  Local . 

8,485 

17,923 

11,166 

14,910 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,607 

5,569 

Preprint  Notionol . 

386 

91 

41 

Finonciol . 

1,528 

2,977 

56 

Classified . 

21,908 

_  33,329 

Totol .  59,385  18,014  81,888  15,007 


Advocote-S 

ROP  Local .  7,918  10,538 

Preprint  Local  15,166  9,885  17,390  6,864 

ROPNotEOoal .  4,363  3,855 

Preprint  Notiorai .  9,483  10,274 

Finoncoi  662  1,486 

Clouified  9,910  14,476  _ 

Total..  47,502  9,885  58,019  6,864 

GRA.ND  TOTAL .  106,887  27,899  139,907  21,871 

YEARTODATt .  203,264  49,667  264,917  42,130 

*lndicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

WAINUT  CIIIK,  CALIF. 

Contra  Costa  Time$-m 


ROP  Local .  33,530  35,258 

Preprint  Local .  39,503  37,106 

ROPNotionol .  5,034  4,938 

Financial .  2,005  3,105 

Classified .  57,199  68,754 

Total .  137,271  149,161 

Contra  Costa  Times-S 

ROP  Local .  13,761  14,828 

Preprint  Locol .  44,618  43,746 

ROP  Notional .  4,732  5,527 

Preprint  Notional .  9,574  10,771 

Finoncial .  577  740 

Classified .  30,783  37,837 

Total .  104,045  113,449 

GRAND  TOTAL .  241,316  262,610 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  460,906  500,230 

WISTCHESTIR/ROCKLAND,  N.Y. 

Reporter-Dispatch-e 

ROP  Local .  25,562  237  29,815  381 

Preprint  Local .  823  9,190  8,225  4,731 

ROPNotionol .  4,511  100  11,456  5 

Preprint  Notionol .  547  85  69 

Financial  4,288  6,209 

Classified  27,406  _  33,449  _ 

Totol  62,590  10,074  89,239  5,186 

Reporter-Dlspotch-S 

ROP  Local .  16,739  24,669 

Preprint  Local .  3,223  49,558  30,390  14,602 

ROPNotionol .  5,817  4,954 

Prepnnt  Notional .  91  10,336  10,806  89 

Financiol  1,525  2,182 

Classified  11,164  _  15,410  _ 

Totol  38,559  59,894  88,411  14,691 

GRAND  TOTAL .  101,149  69,968  177,650  19,877 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  205,711  114,150  340,967  33,492 


ADVERTISING  DATA 
SUPPLIED  BY 
PUBLISHER 


Times-Union-m 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified . 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

22,645 

25,932 

3,949 

690 

23,120 

27,795 

26,310 

5,038 

328 

Total . 

76,336 

89,445 

Times-Union-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,378 

21,429 

Preprint  Locol . 

51,710 

46,700 

ROP  Notional . 

2,049 

2,213 

Preprint  Notionol . 

14,368 

14,218 

Closiified . 

13,704 

20512 

Totol . 

...  100,209 

105,072 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

..  176,545 

194,517 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  327,056 

354,746 

ANTIOO,  WIS. 

Doily  Joumol-e 


ROP  Locol . 

11,021 

11,561 

Preprint  Local . 

8,700 

9,701 

ROP  Notional . 

388 

200 

Classified . 

1,849 

1,960 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

21,958 

23,422 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

45,077 

45,161 

BANOOR,  MAINE 

Doily  News-tn 


ROP  Locol . 

16,208 

5,527 

17,973 

5,894 

Preprint  Local . 

7,354 

•9,630 

11,941 

13,941 

ROP  Notionol . . 

1,658 

1,381 

Preprint  Notionol . 

324 

324 

162 

Classified . 

11,131 

94 

13,157 

311 

Totol . 

36,675 

15,251 

44,776 

20.308 

1991  1990 


FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

Doily  News-S 

ROP  Local . 

9,648 

1,147 

10,539 

770 

Preprint  Locol . 

2,777 

11,857 

2,020 

2,458 

ROP  Notionol . 

486 

501 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,639 

10,895 

Classified... 

6,185 

8.813 

Total . 

28,735 

13.004 

32,768 

3,228 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

65,410 

28.255 

77,544 

23,536 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

128,866 

52,561 

152,897 

46,177 

BENNINGTON,  VT. 

Banner-m 

ROP  Local . 

8,197 

8,520 

Preprint  Local 

1,008 

1,259 

ROP  Notional . 

606 

979 

Preprint  Notional . 

55 

68 

Classified.... 

6,601 

9,530 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

16,467 

20,536 

YEAR  TO  DATE;.. 

35,239 

38,725 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press  &  Sun*Bulletin- 

It 

ROP  Local . 

22,626 

32 

25,573 

146 

Preprint  Local 

20,631 

5,360 

17,015 

8,035 

COP  Notionol 

1,206 

1,914 

Preprint  Notional . 

424 

Clossified... 

19,194 

46 

20,800 

96 

Totol . 

64,081 

5,438 

65,302 

8,277 

Press  &  Sun  Bulletin-S 

ROP  Local . 

14,473 

14,273 

Preprint  Local 

20,049 

5,734 

16,796 

10,475 

ROP  Notional 

251 

493 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,858 

24 

9,274 

Classified.... 

5,787 

7,126 

Totol . 

50,418 

5,758 

47,962 

10,475 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

114,499 

11,196 

113,264 

18,752 

YEAR  TO  DATE;.. 

242,647 

21,438 

241,685 

31,815 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m 

ROP  Local  . 

20,453 

28,650 

Preprint  Local . 

1,583 

873 

ROP  Notionol . . 

1,947 

3,426 

Preprint  Notionol . 

197 

237 

Clossified... 

19,844 

22,420 

Total . 

44,024 

55,606 

News-e 

ROP  Locol  .. 

30,967 

20,850 

34,045 

11,542 

Preprint  Local 

8,238 

5,854 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,144 

3,440 

Preprint  Notional . 

197 

237 

Classified.... 

26,100 

29,043 

Total . 

67,646 

20,850 

72,619 

11,542 

News-S 

ROP  Locol.. 

20,615 

24,885 

Preprint  Locol 

8,412 

9,351 

ROP  Notional 

4,173 

3,833 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,256 

3,371 

Classified.... 

13,762 

Totol . 

50,218 

57,904 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

161,888 

20,850 

186,129 

11,542 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

322,312 

40,122 

358,339 

32,531 

BLOOMINOTON,  INO. 

Herold-TItnes-ntS 


ROP  Local . 

28,877 

33,372 

Preprint  Local 

40,453 

45,380 

ROP  Notional . 

707 

932 

Preprint  Notional . 

3,151 

4,013 

Classified . 

26,345 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

99,533 

106,112 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

195,090 

207,805 

•OWLINO  OREEN,  OHIO 

Sentinel  Tribune.e 


ROP  Local .. 

12,931 

11,898 

Preprint  Local 

21,546 

3,654 

21,420 

7,938 

ROP  Notional 

418 

111 

Clossllied.... 

12,798 

12,973 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

47,693 

3,654 

46,402 

7,938 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

91,766 

6,678 

92,836 

14,616 
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PT.  LAUDMOALI,  PUL 


News-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notional... 

Clotiifipd . 

Total . 

News-S 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  Local . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol.. 
Clossified . 


_  32,368 

5,739  70,167 


16,551 

3,833  5,616 

2,457 

290  3,486 

8,084 


GRAND  TOTAL .  88,240  14,841  108,048 

YEAR  TO  DATE: 175,142  29,969  211,595 


News  &  Free  Press-meS 

ROP  Locol . . 

Preprint  Loco . 

87,019 

19,267 

11,638 

27,402 

74,397 

244 

83,757 

12,948 

14,270 

17,719 

54,295 

News/Sun-Sentinel-mS 

ROP  Locol . . - . 

Preprint  Locol . 

110,X1 

34,502 

16,514 

133,416 

35336 

929 

128376 

54,133 

20,238 

124,790 

21,804 

1,874 

Preprint  Notional . 

C)o$$ified . 

10,686 

53,746 

76 

9,943 

63.158 

93 

Preprint  Notionol . . 

13,970 

162,287 

1,576 

82,622 

12,912 

196,006 

616 

56.286 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

182,356 

102,119 

184,077 

72,107 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

337,274 

254379 

411,665 

205370 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

383,031 

184.760 

390,588 

132,507 

YEAR  TO  DATE.-... 

737,061 

498,603 

874,089 

426,193 

DURHAM, 

.  N.C. 

PRIDSRKK.  IMD. 

Herold-Sun-mS 

Post-m 

ROP  Local . 

39,394 

52,669 

ROP  Locol . 

36,800 

40.306 

ROP  Notional  - . 

1,221 

3,794 

Preprint  Locol . -... 

67,554 

63,135 

22,929 

34,634 

653 

1.288 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

63,S4i 

91,097 

Clossified. 

34,197 

38,553 

YEAR  TC  DATE . 

133,304 

173,861 

Total.... 

139,204 

143,282 

CASA  ORANDI,  ARIZ. 


Dispotch-e 

ROP  Local . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


Leoder  Telegrom-eS 

ROP  Local . 

Preprint  I  ocol 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Clossified 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 


Stor-Tribune-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

16,746 

18,510 

Preprint  Locol . 

34,967 

33,765 

ROP  Notionol . 

406 

832 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,064 

10,900 

18,588 

20,724 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

79,771 

84,731 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

168,275 

170,034 

lAU  CUURI,  WIS. 

32,518 

23,773  20,450 

1,624 
9,328 

20,739  _ 

..  87,982  20,450 

174,355  36,158 

IINWONTON,  ALTA. 


32,155 

22,797  18,817 

2,394 
10,076 

25,448  _ 

92,870  18,817 

181,294  37,599 


CIP4TRAIIA,  ILL. 


Sentinel -eS 

ROP  Local . 

24,157 

21,645 

Preprint  Locol . 

9,212 

2,480 

11,379 

ROP  Notionol . 

759 

1,130 

Preprint  Notional . 

376 

474 

Classified.. 

9,447 

11,635 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

43,951 

2,480 

46,263 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

81,347 

3,732 

84,586 

News  Gozette-eS 

ROP  Local . 

31,938 

258 

32,688 

Preprint  Local . 

78,174 

9,804 

68,241 

ROP  Notional . 

998 

1,296 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,804 

10,320 

Classified.. 

28.013 

32,819 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

148,927 

10,062 

145364 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

303,X1 

18,151 

288,972 

Doily  Herold-m 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Clossified . 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


53,502  39,223  40,214 

24,641  52,242  2,015 

309  227  876 

.  31,653  _  40,078 

,.  110,105  91,692  83,184 

177,457  187,197  164,238 

ClIVILAND.  OHIO 


Ploin  Deoler-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notional . 

Preprint  Notionol . 

Classified 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 


63,232  12,669 

21,859  15,506 


163,006  51,373 


YEAR  TO  DATE .  320,815  96,284 

CONWAT,  ARK. 

Log  Cabin  Democrot-eS 


72,287  9,261 

25,329  14,663 


181,801  30,603 

359,313  60,315 


ROP  Local . 

14,524 

22,205 

Preprint  Local . 

13,952 

18,429 

ROP  Notional . 

33 

120 

Classified 

6,613 

6,448 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

35,122 

47,062 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

71,371 

88,980 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


Joumol-m* 

ROP  Locol . 

Preprint  Locol . 

ROP  Notionol . 

Preprint  Notional . 

Classified 

782,992 

612,866 

267,485 

31,047 

569,017 

804,257 

605,532 

305,112 

15,853 

568,144 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  2,263,407 

2,298,898 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

.  4,563,257 

4,837,581 

Sun-mS 

ROP  Local . 

46,525 

48,579 

Preprint  Local . 

3,603 

5,586 

ROP  Notional....- . 

9,350 

9,318 

Preprint  Notiono . 

4,031 

470 

Classified . 

36,612 

39,027 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

1M,212 

102,980 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

192,925 

204,694 

Note:  Figures  given  in  nxxiulor  ogote  tines. 

IL  DOtADOp  ARK. 

News-Time$*m 

ROP  Local . 

13,617 

16,564 

Preprint  Lxol . 

28,471 

25,006 

ROP  Notional . 

197 

272 

Preprint  Notionol.- . 

390 

519 

..  9,155 

9,338 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

51,830 

51,699 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

...  105,575 

107,086 

IRII,  RA. 

Morning  News-m 

ROP  Local . 

16,541 

17,991 

Preprint  Local . 

16,535 

17,801 

ROP  Notional . 

831 

1,278 

Classified 

10,675 

12,982 

Total . 

44,582 

50,052 

Times-e 

ROP  Local 

18,769 

20,863 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,335 

19,197 

ROP  Notional . . 

913 

1,279 

Clossified 

13,853 

16,636 

Total . 

32,101 

57,975 

Titne$-News-S 

ROP  Local 

17,954 

14,113 

Preprint  Locol . 

24,579 

24,446 

ROP  Notional . 

373 

421 

Preprint  Notional . 

8,886 

10,406 

12,010 

12,910 

Total.... 

63,802 

62,296 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

...  140,485 

170,323 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

N/A 

■UOINI,  OKI. 

Register-Guord-mS 

ROP  Local . 

52,692 

54,146 

ROP  Notional . . 

1,645 

2,115 

....  42,046 

29,153 

GRAND  TOTAL  . 

96,383 

85,414 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

N/A 

News.e 

ROP  Local . . 

Preprint  Local . - . 


34,197 

38.553 

Totol . 

139,204 

145,919 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

278,408 

289,201 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

534,922 

564,711 

OAIVISTON,  nXAS 

Golveston  Doily  News*mS 

ROP  Local . 

26,293 

28,728 

ROP  Notionol . - . 

254 

936 

Clossified . — . 

20,004 

21, W5 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

46.551 

50,749 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

94,780 

99,592 

GRAND  ISLAND.  NIR. 


Independent-eS 

ROP  Local . 

34,512 

36,338 

Preprint  Local . 

18,758 

5,853 

18,692 

ROP  Notional . 

1,154 

1,304 

Preprint  Notionol _ - 

278 

66 

12,395 

13,747 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

67,097 

5,853 

70,147 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

130,830 

12,837 

137412 

ORIINSRURO,  RA. 


ROP  Local . 

17,927 

19,683 

Preprint  Locol . 

17,244 

7,005  11,531 

6,869 

ROP  Notional . 

1,267 

862 

Preprint  Notionol . 

129 

Classified . 

24,640 

26,257 

Totol . 

61,207 

7.X5  58,333 

6,869 

Tribune-Review-S 

ROP  Locol . 

21,675 

28,335 

Preprint  Local . 

23,607 

23,812  22,999 

24,876 

ROP  Notionol . 

459 

712 

Preprint  Notional . - 

15,600 

18,070 

Clossified . 

15,805 

17,348 

Totol . 

77,146 

23,812  87,464 

24,876 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

..  138,353 

30,817  145,797 

31,745 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  266,121 

57,248  275,832 

59,523 

HILTON  HIAO,  i.C. 

Islond  Pocket-mS 

ROP  Locol.... . 

24,710 

22,247 

ROP  Notional . 

82 

216 

17,382 

19,140 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  42,174 

41,603 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

M415 

81,485 

HUTCHINSON,  KAN. 

News-mS 

ROP  Local . 

20,155 

22,641 

Preprint  Local . 

13,667 

55438  13495 

44,612 

ROP  Notional . 

1,302 

1,987 

Preprint  Notional . 

187 

1,409 

20,355 

23.065 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

55,666 

55,338  62,397 

44.612 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  117,207 

105,545  120,598 

78,593 

HYANNIS. 

p  MASS. 

Cope  Cod  Times-m5 

ROP  Local . 

38,324 

43,315 

ROP  Notional . 

730 

1,257 

Clossified . 

33,483 

45,551 

GRAND  TOTAL... 
YEAR  TO  DATE.. 


(Continued  on  page  40) 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 

1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Stor-m 

ROP  Locol . 

44,860 

473  49,712 

720 

Preprint  Local . 

2,509 

3,050 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,752 

2,777 

Preprint  Notional . 

131 

121 

Clouified 

43,370 

57,314 

90,982 

3,113  109,803 

3,891 

News-e 

ROP  Local . 

32,532 

473  36,581 

720 

Preprint  Loco! . 

2,509 

3,050 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,755 

2,567 

Preprint  Notional . 

131 

121 

Clossified . 

42,701 

56,436 

Total . 

77,988 

3,113  95,584 

3,891 

Stor-S 

ROPLocol . 

15,401 

20,617 

Preprint  Local . 

594 

6,869  687 

7,084 

ROP  Notional . 

1,665 

1,875 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,606 

3,639 

Clouified 

38,316 

47,262 

Total... 

59,582 

6,869  74,080 

7,084 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  228,552  13,095  279,467 

14,866 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

...  444,245 

25,153  528,943 

26,390 

LAMAR,  COLO. 

Doily  News^e 

ROPLocol . 

6,091 

7,477 

Preprint  Local . 

5,724 

4,352 

ROP  Notionol . 

489 

32 

Preprint  National . 

88 

88 

Clossified . 

23) 

1,945 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

8,910 

5312  9,454 

4,440 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

16,647 

10,896  18,153 

11,083 

LINCOLN^ 

NEB. 

Joumol-Stor-meS 

ROP  Local . 

37,931 

38,403 

Preprint  Local . 

41.597 

40,748 

ROP  Notional . 

994 

1,890 

Preprint  Notionol . 

8,061 

10,912 

30,929 

42,033 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  119,512 

133,986 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  242,609 

261,318 

LIVINOSTON 

,  MONT. 

Enterprise-e 

ROP  Locol . 

7,147 

8,745 

Preprint  Locol . 

22,747 

26,273 

ROP  Notionol . 

35 

Clossified . 

3,184 

2,376 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  33,078 

37,429 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

68,391 

65,302 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Joumol-o/d 

ROP  Locol . 

32,497 

20,321  32,773 

19302 

Preprint  Local . 

40,042 

26J72 

ROP  Notional . 

1,528 

1,767 

129 

Classified 

23,734 

11,618  26,556 

2,898 

Totol. 

57,759 

71,981  61,096 

49301 

Courier  Joumai-S 

ROPLocol . 

28,271 

225  30,930 

178 

Preprint  Local . 

35,301 

37395 

ROP  National . . 

760 

1,003 

Preprint  Notional . 

_ 

10,155 

11,056 

Clouified . 

13,593 

16,258 

Total . 

42,624 

45381  48,191 

48329 

GRAND  TOTAL 

.  100,383 

117,662  109,287 

97,830 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

„...  200,487 

231,867  225,345 

183,417 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  leoder-m 

ROP  Locol . 

38,822 

36,859 

ROP  Notional . 

1,202 

2,445 

.  28,555 

32^14 

Total . 

68,579 

71,618 

^Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 

lines. 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


N.H.  Sunday  Nevn-S 

ROPLocol .  15,109  16,816 

ROP  Notional  550  575 

Clossifed  16,001  19,239 

Total.  31,660  36,630 

GRAND  TOTAL .  1X,239  106,248 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  194,425  204,605 

MOULTtll,  OA. 

Observer-m 

ROP  Local .  16,269  15,332 

Preprint  Local .  1,443  1,960 

ROP  Notional .  57  159 

Preprint  Notional .  62 

Cloisified .  10,678  9,524 

GRAND  TOTAL .  28,509  26,975 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  59,378  55,650 

MOUNT  AIRY,  N.C. 

News-eS 

ROP  Local .  16,281  20,077 

Preprint  Locol .  28  29 

ROPNotionol .  71  293 

Classified .  6,059  5,698 

GRAND  TOTAL .  22,439  26,097 

YEAR  TO  DATE:  N/A 

MUNCH,  IND. 

Stor-m 

ROP  Locol .  16,841  18,339 

Preprint  Local .  1,813  1,817 

ROP  Notional .  965  527 

Preprint  Notionol .  44 

Clossified  .  .  ,  12,241  12,127 

Total  31,860  32,854 

Press-e 

ROPLocol .  22,786  25,772 

Preprint  Local .  4,099  4,288 

ROPNotionol .  979  527 

Preprint  Notional .  44 

Classified  ...  13,773  13,629 

Total  ...  41,637  44,260 

Stor-S 

ROP  Local .  5,416  6,832 

Preprint  Local .  3,496  3,596 

ROPNotionol .  148  326 

Preprint  Notional .  483  571 

Classified .  3,642  3,550 

Total .  13,185  14,875 

GRAND  TOTAL .  36,682  91,989 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  165,410  169,272 

MUNiTIR,  INO. 

Times-mS 

ROPLocol .  34,817  11,723  40,253  4798 

Preprint  Locol .  38,265  29,305  32,733  23350 

ROPNotionol .  1,835  2,586 

Preprint  Notional .  9,844  11,652 

Classified .  29,101  _  27,819  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  113,862  41,028  115,043  28,648 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  239,902  70,913  227,415  56300 


NASHVIILI,  TINN. 

Tennesseon-m 


ROPLocol . 

33,733 

38,105 

Preprint  Local . 

12,307 

11,480 

ROP  Notional . 

2,068 

2,833 

Clossified . 

28,715 

28,417 

Total . 

76,823 

80,835 

Bonner-e 

ROP  Local . 

33,497 

38,228 

Preprint  Local . 

12,307 

12,242 

ROP  Notional . 

2,056 

2,812 

27,977 

27,883 

Total . 

75,837 

81,165 

Tennesseon-S 

ROP  Locol . 

25327 

29,188 

Preprint  Local . 

16,665 

19,574 

ROPNotionol . 

1,061 

1,409 

Preprint  Notional . 

9,034 

9,778 

Clouified . 

..  18380 

20,102 

Total . 

70,967 

80,051 

GRANO  TOTAL . 

..  223,627 

242,051 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

...  447,730 

477,570 

1991  1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

NIW  HAVIN,  CONN. 


Register-m 

ROPLocol .  32,003  6,927  38,516  10,421 

Preprint  Local .  756  17,072  6,489  13,167 

ROPNotionol .  2,197  4,087  31 

Preprint  Notional .  504  630 

Clossified .  20,779  _  25,655  _ 

Total .  56,239  23,999  75,377  23,619 

Register-S 

ROP  Locol .  19,404  25,940 

Preprint  Locol .  24,507  40,761  33,894  22,113 

ROPNotionol .  986  1,242 

Preprint  Notionoi .  14,742  16,443 

Clossified .  12,063  _  15,642  _ 

Total .  71,702  40,761  93,161  22,113 

GRAND  TOTAL .  127,941  64,760  168,538  45,732 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  269,002  100,042  326,422  87,672 

NOtTHAMATON,  MASS, 

Doily  Hampshire  Gozette-e 

ROP  Locol .  28,595  36,833 

Preprint  Local .  19,995  9,675  25,671  6,063 

ROPNotionol .  548  351 

Preprint  Notional .  129  129 

Classified .  11,388  14,280  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  60,655  9,675  77,264  6,063 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  117,128  19,479  141,000  10,062 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-m 

ROPLocol...  22,263  23,791 

Preprint  Local .  33,441  39,604 

ROP  Notional  3,871  4,242 

Preprint  Notionol .  5,162  1,772 

Classified...  .  14,889  17,695 

GRAND  TOTAL .  165,958  164,797 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  248,947  252,490 

NORTH  ALATTE,  NEB. 

Telegroph-mS 

ROPLocol .  16,706  16,122 

Preprint  Locol  12,267  16,574  10,701  13,833 

ROPNotionol  1,491  1,597 

Preprint  Notional .  391  392  522  261 

Classified...  .  9,541  _  8,273  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  40,396  16,966  37,215  14,094 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  82,471  32,235  76,217  29,624 

ONTARIO,  ORE. 

Argus  Observer^eS 

ROPLocol .  18,674  15,818 

Preprint  Locol .  38,958  28,187 

ROPNotionol .  407  304 

Classified.. .  8,595  7,658 

GRAND  TOTAL .  66,634  51,967 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  113,252  102,378 

OnAWA,  ILL. 

Doily  Times^e 

ROPLocOi .  13,589  14,695 

Preprint  L«al .  26,389  1,416  24,102  1,532 

ROPNotionol .  631  411 

Preprint  Notional .  84  80 

Classified .  5,644  _  5,938  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  46,337  1,416  45,226  1,532 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  91,794  2,200  90,395  2,782 

AANAMA  CITY,  TLA. 

News  Herold-mS 

ROPLocol .  50,125  50,121 

Preprint  Local  22,002  28,499 

ROP  Notional  .789  1,289 

Preprint  Notional .  1,032  1,390 

Classified .  30,145  39,535 

GRANO  TOTAL .  104,093  120,834 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  205,138  228,093 

AEKIN,  ILL. 

Doily  Titnes.e 

ROPLocol  20,444  19,177 

Preprint  LkoI  20,286  2,898  26,712  1,827 

ROPNotionol  107  139 

Classified..  .  10,030  _  9,252  _ 

GRAND  TOTAL .  50,867  2,898  55,280  1,827 

YEAR  TO  DATE .  98,461  4,410  106,470  3,843 
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199! 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

PHOINIX, 

ARIZ. 

Arizona  Repubk-m 

ROP  Local . 

S4,6A3 

3,494 

65,654 

4,362 

Preprint  local . 

49,484 

15,772 

50,331 

18,106 

ROP  Notional . 

4,650 

4,974 

879 

Preprint  Notionol . 

248 

Clossifwd . 

71,753 

1,907 

81.062 

3,387 

Total . 

180,778 

21,173 

202,021 

26,734 

Gozene-e 

ROP  Local . 

52,210 

3,339 

64.611 

4,065 

Preprint  Local . 

49,484 

15,772 

50,331 

18,106 

ROP  Notional . 

4,679 

5,339 

879 

Preprint  Notionol . 

248 

Clossificd . 

69,898 

2,016 

78,874 

3,468 

Total . 

176,519 

21,127 

199,155 

26,518 

Arizona  Republic*S 

ROP  Local .... 

33,467 

40,925 

Preprint  Local 

32,897 

31,484 

ROP  Notional . 

2,812 

3,450 

Preprint  Notional . 

12.178 

12,420 

Clossified . 

37,919 

48,687 

Total . 

119,273 

136,966 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

476,570 

42.300 

538.142 

53,252 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

935,194 

83,493 

1,013,426 

135,046 

PORTAOi  LA  PRAIRIE,  MB. 

Doily  Grophic*e 

ROP  Local . 

9,075 

11,264 

Preprin’  Locol 

5,765 

7,160 

ROP  Notional 

1,275 

1,024 

Classified . 

2,655 

2,854 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

18,770 

22,302 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

34,474 

44,813 

PORTLAND, 

MAINE 

Press  Herold-m 

ROP  Local . 

25,083 

25,140 

Preprint  Local 

12,125 

14,354 

ROP  Notioool 

1,881 

1,719 

Preprint  Notionol . 

108 

Classified . 

12,484 

13,775 

Total . 

51,573 

55,096 

Telegrom-S 

ROP  Local . 

16,180 

19,048 

Preprint  Local 

25,469 

17,231 

ROP  Notional 

1,014 

768 

Preprint  Notionol . 

3,688 

4,735 

Classified. ... 

9,702 

16,736 

Total . 

56,053 

58,518 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

107,626 

113.614 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

219,811 

233,779 

PROVIDENCt,  R.l. 

Joumal*Bulletin*a/d 

ROP  L«al . 

33,573 

7,857 

40,285 

980 

Preprint  Local 

5,071 

69,896 

3,557 

83,454 

ROP  Notional 

3,225 

4,444 

Preprint  Notional . 

354 

6,140 

491 

14,088 

Classified . 

26,919 

1,085 

30,442 

1,193 

Totol . 

69,142 

84,978 

79,219 

99,715 

Journol-S 

ROP  Local . 

21,435 

2,307 

30,344 

3,680 

Preprint  Local . 

32,510 

99,807 

40,951 

65,420 

ROP  Notional 

2,482 

3,451 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,939 

11^956 

Clossified . 

12,029 

593 

17,528 

364 

Total . 

79,395 

102,707 

104,229 

69,464 

GRAND  TOTAL  ... 

148,537 

187.685 

183,448 

169,179 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

285,215 

385,562 

343,867 

300,707 

RALIlOH 

N.C. 

News  it  Observer-mS 

ROP  Locol . 

52,113 

4,331 

66,778 

Preprint  Local 

1,080 

9,914 

272 

9,022 

ROP  Notional 

5,879 

7,705 

Preprint  Notionol . 

18,460 

49 

22,508 

250 

Clossified.... 

88,974 

108,849 

GRAND  TOTAL.  .. 

166,506 

14,294 

206,112 

9,272 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

341,283 

27,996 

407,340 

16,462 

^Indicates  newspapers 

reporting  figures  in 

lines. 

IWl  1990 

FUURUN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


RIAOINO,  RA. 

Eaglc-Times-« 


ROP  Local . . 

29,584 

M,704 

Preprint  Local . . . 

26,015 

16,235 

ROP  Notionol . - . 

585 

825 

Clossified.. 

30,729 

36,210 

84,014 

Eogle-S 

31,149 
8,550  7,795 

Preprint  Locol 

8,170 

13,290 

ROP  Notional . 

551 

904 

Preprint  Notionol . 

10,890 

11,340 

Classified.. 

16.984 

22.101 

Total . 

66,504 

8,550  73,289 

13,290 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

153,417 

8,550  157.303 

13,290 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

297,104 

16,775  311,426 

22,265 

RIPIO,  NIV. 

Gazette*  Joumol-m 

ROP  Local . 

54,535 

61,354 

Preprint  Local . 

85,327 

86,574 

ROP  Notionol . 

2,222 

1,885 

Preprint  Notional  . . 

11,608 

10,274 

Clossified. 

51,245 

53,796 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

204,936 

213,883 

YEAR  TO  DATE . 

419,185 

432,150 

RICHNIOND, 

VA. 

Tinftcs-Dispotch-m 

ROP  Local . 

32,261 

3,690 

33,485 

2,821 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,980 

1,158 

11,820 

1,646 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,503 

3,847 

Preprint  National . . 

562 

Classified. 

27,166 

925 

30.636 

1.023 

Total . 

79,472 

5,773 

79,788 

5,490 

News  Leoder-e 

ROP  Local . 

24,347 

3,690 

25,507 

3,306 

Preprint  Local . . 

12,780 

1,063 

12,841 

1,504 

ROP  Notionol . 

3,580 

4,088 

665 

Preprint  National . 

951 

Classified. 

24,835 

925 

28,369 

1.156 

Totol . 

66,493 

5,678 

70,805 

6,631 

Times-Dispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

22,759 

28,673 

Preprint  local . . 

16,764 

279 

16,046 

613 

ROP  Notional 

1,461 

1,517 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,038 

11,648 

Classified. 

19,432 

24,892 

Total . 

69,454 

279 

82,776 

613 

GRAND  ’OTAL. ... 

..  215,419  11,730 

233,369 

12,734 

YEAR  TO  DATE  ... 

435,348 

24,694 

469,762 

24,197 

RIVEMIDEp  CALIP. 

Press-Enterprise-mS 

ROP  Local . 

63,270  20,847 

68,490 

22,099 

Preprint  Locol . 

103,374 

108,856 

ROP  Notional . 

3,900 

5,750 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,845 

16,570 

Clossified.. 

64,699 

80.760 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

251,088  20,847 

280,426 

22,099 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

506,639  38,858 

545,418 

40,507 

ST.  LOUIS 

,  INO. 

Post-Dispatch-m 

ROP  Locol . 

34,250 

16,876 

38,885 

17,175 

Preprint  Local . 

14,116 

11,141 

ROP  Notional . . 

4,239 

3,164 

Preprint  National . . 

101 

103 

Clonified. 

40,850 

6,007 

49,975 

27,462 

Total . 

93,556 

23,109 

103,268 

44,912 

Post-Oispotch-S 

ROP  Local . 

25,676 

24,896 

Preprint  locol . . 

26,600 

23,768 

ROP  Notionol 

4,291 

3,862 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,698 

11,195 

ClossHied. 

32,154 

39,505 

Total . 

99,419 

103,226 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

,.  192,975 

23,109 

206,494 

44,912 

YEAR  TO  DATE...., 

379,730 

42,983 

411,758 

79,828 

1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

SAN  MlOO, 

CALIP. 

Union<Tribune*meS 

ROP  Local . 

..  196,580 

31874 

221,826 

26,776 

Preprint  Locol 

49,346 

56,642 

53838 

66800 

ROP  Notionol _ 

34,282 

2,952 

36,644 

1812 

Preprint  Notionol . 

11,368 

1,920 

9,876 

372 

Classified . 

....  166,969 

6,260 

207.331 

1i;346 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

....  458,545 

99,148 

529,015 

106806 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.._  995,907 

206,684 

1,145832 

209,108 

SAN  PRAPKISCO,  CAIIP. 

Chronicle*m 

ROP  Local . 

32,490 

8,996 

38,449 

10,226 

Preprint  Local . 

45,598 

50836 

ROP  Notional 

16,567 

223 

19,876 

1,083 

Preprint  Notnnol . 

1,170 

2,340 

Clossified 

37,922 

49,447 

Totol . 

133,747 

9819 

160848 

11,309 

Exominer-e 

ROP  Local . 

27,262 

8877 

34,328 

10,107 

Preprint  Locoi . 

45,598 

50836 

ROP  Notionol . 

15,706 

883 

18,685 

948 

Preprint  Notionol . 

1,170 

2840 

Clossified . 

.  37,612 

49,852 

Total . 

.  127J48 

9,460 

155,441 

11,055 

Examiner/Chronic  te*S 

ROP  Locol . 

18,975 

3,543 

22,136 

4.024 

Preprint  Local . 

56,676 

58,712 

ROP  Notional . 

7,797 

18 

9803 

87 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,730 

15800 

Clossified 

19,699 

27,581 

Totol . 

118877 

3,561 

133,832 

4,111 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  379,972 

22.240 

449821 

26,475 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  711,281 

43.624 

839,513 

51,714 

O 

1 

1 

,  CALIP. 

Times-e 

ROP  Locol . 

18,588 

19,682 

Preprint  Local . 

76839 

69,660 

ROP  Notional . 

4,533 

6,126 

Preprint  Notional . 

7.170 

10,191 

Clossified 

19,819 

26,026 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  126,349 

131,685 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  258,457 

262,921 

SAP4TA  PAONKA,  CAIIP. 

Outlook.e 

ROP  Local . 

23,691 

26,880 

Preprint  Locol . 

6,372 

6,340 

ROP  Notional . 

5,397 

5,772 

Preprint  Notionol . 

169 

Classified 

26,969 

35,199 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

62,598 

74,191 

YEAR  TO  DATE, 

.  131,055 

154,739 

SAUITI  sn.  MABil,  OPIT. 

Stor-e 

ROP  Local . 

25,080 

27,853 

Preprint  Locol . 

25877 

26,061 

ROP  Notional . 

2,765 

3,456 

Preprint  Notionol . 

944 

806 

Clossified . 

11,376 

12,919 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

65,442 

71,096 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  130,954 

148,333 

Kormiupp,  Nss. 

Stor-Herold-n^ 

ROP  Local . 

20,228 

19873 

Preprint  Local.. . 

5,677 

15,758 

3,654 

12,952 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,212 

1,565 

Preprint  Notional . 

163 

229 

131 

196 

Clossified 

9,687 

8,739 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

36,967 

15,987 

33,462 

13,148 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

75,104 

35,464 

66,835 

»,081 

SHRIVIKMT,  LA. 

Tlmes>mS 

ROP  Local . 

45,046 

45,658 

Preprint  Local . 

15,158 

11,826 

17,444 

13,562 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,710 

2,917 

Preprint  Notionol . 

9,367 

9,064 

Clossified 

26,652 

31,390 

Totol . 

97,933 

11,826 

106,473 

13862 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


1991 

1990 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 

Joumal.e 

ROP  Local . 

27,485 

27,866 

Proprint  local . 

2,238 

4,258 

4,448 

7,536 

ROP  Notional . . 

1,080 

1,861 

Proprint  Notionol . 

84 

168 

Ckmifiid 

22,109 

26,086 

Totol . 

52,996 

4,258 

60,429 

7,536 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

150,929 

16,084 

166,902 

21,098 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

325,517 

37,913 

361,052 

48,032 

SOUTH  MND,  IND. 

TribuoM 

ROP  Local . 

21,077 

3,064 

26,274 

2,023 

Pnprint  Local . 

9,100 

10,530 

8,060 

19,240 

ROP  Notional . 

1,888 

1,957 

Proprint  Notional . 

780 

130 

780 

130 

Clouifiid . 

19,291 

25,454 

Total . 

52,136 

13,724 

62,525 

21,393 

Tribune-S 

ROP  local . 

10,781 

2,785 

13,244 

3,136 

Proprint  local . 

9,880 

31,590 

5,460 

38,740 

ROP  Notional . 

494 

871 

Proprint  Notional . 

13,910 

16,640 

Ckissifiod 

9,601 

12,948 

Totol .... 

44,666 

34,375 

49,163 

41,876 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

96,802 

48,099 

111,688 

63,269 

YEAR  TO  DATE.... 

201,999 

92,102 

225,874 

109,651 

SPOKANI, 

WASH. 

Spokesmon^Review-m 

ROP  Local . 

25,172 

23,729 

Proprint  Locol . . . 

4,941 

5,112 

ROP  Notional . 

3,621 

3,143 

Cossifltd . 

.  33, 2X 

28,878 

Totol . 

66,964 

60,862 

Chronicl€-« 

ROP  local . 

25,065 

23,670 

Proprint  Local . 

2,854 

2,765 

ROP  Notionol . . . 

3,600 

3,143 

Clossifiod 

33,408 

28,942 

Total . 

64,927 

58,520 

Spokesmon-Review'S 

ROP  Local . _.... 

9,361 

9,313 

Proprint  Local . 

5,337 

4,624 

ROP  Notionol . 

914 

1,019 

Proprint  Notional _ 

1,215 

1,392 

CloMifiod . . 

..  15,698 

13,673 

Total . 

32,525 

30,021 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

164,416 

149,403 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

333,485 

293,858 

STATISSMO,  OA. 

HoroW-m 

ROP  Local . 

20,137 

22,739 

ROP  National . 

57 

10 

Cknsifiod 

4,170 

4,395 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

..  24,364 

27,134 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

44,331 

48,304 

SYRACUSI,  N.Y. 

Post  Stondortl-m 

ROP  locol . 

25,982 

9,015 

27,951 

11432 

Proprint  Locol . 

53,318 

54,634 

ROP  Notional 

2,090 

2,460 

Proprint  Notional . 

510 

Clouiliod 

14,597 

19,493 

Totol... 

96,497 

9,015 

104,538 

11432 

Horold  Jaumal.o 

ROP  locol . . 

22,783 

6,014 

26,995 

5499 

Proprint  local . . 

55,070 

59,391 

ROP  Notionol . 

1,887 

2,330 

Proprint  Notional . 

510 

Cbssifioa . 

13,575 

18,031 

Total . 

93,825 

6,014 

106,747 

5,899 

‘Indicates  newspapers  reporting  figures  in 
lines. 


FULL9UN  PART  RUN  FULL  RUN  PART  RUN 


Htrald  Anwrican-S 


ROP  Local . 

15,692 

151  17,441 

107 

Prsprlnt  Local . 

41,482 

29,852 

ROP  Notional . 

727 

821 

Prtprint  Notional . . 

10,927 

12,423 

Closslfisd 

12,915 

18,208 

Total. 

81,743 

151  78,745 

107 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

...  272,065 

15,180  290,030 

17,538 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

....  540,706 

29,412  619,867 

32,687 

TACORAA, 

WASH. 

News  Tribune-m 

ROP  Local . 

35,668 

1,983  39,176 

1,920 

Preprint  Local . 

50,492 

10,326  47,545 

7,222 

ROP  Notional . 

7,604 

97  11,761 

89 

Preprint  Notional . 

14,101 

15,798 

Classified . 

..  43,069 

1,844  42,464 

974 

GRAND  TOTAL.... 

..  150,934 

14,250  156,744 

10,205 

YEAR  TO  DATE... 

294,595 

28,231  302,589 

20,147 

THOMASVILLI,  N.C. 

Times-m 

ROP  locol . 

12,821 

12,613 

Preprint  Locol . 

15,498 

15,813 

ROP  Notional . 

993 

1,600 

Preprint  Notional . 

504 

223 

Clouified . 

4,521 

7,499 

GRAND  TOTAL... 

....  34437 

37,748 

YEAR  TO  DATE.. 

69,528 

69,337 

TOIIDO, 

OHIO 

Blode-e 

ROP  Locol . 

28,098 

5,871  33,837 

2/427 

Preprint  Local . 

9,450 

19,593 

ROP  Notional . 

1,601 

8  2,049 

Classified . 

14,650 

532  16,324 

Total . 

53,799 

6,411  71,803 

2/427 

Btode-S 

ROP  Locol . 

19,089 

206  23,333 

Preprint  Local . 

34,020 

25,578 

ROP  Notional . 

1,380 

2,416 

P^lnt  Notional . 

14,364 

15,498 

Ciossified . . 

11,074 

12,744 

Totol . 

79,927 

206  79,569 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  133,726 

6,617  151,372 

2  427 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  274,700 

13,229  290,051 

4  746 

TOPIKA,  KAN. 

Capitol  Joumol-m 

ROP  Local . 

42,922 

42,987 

Preprint  Loco) . 

15,223 

42,963  13,345 

44.628 

ROP  Notional . 

1,135 

1,882 

Preprint  Notional . 

81 

8,143  485 

9.709 

Classified . 

23,325 

23,947 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  82,686 

51,106  82,646 

54.337 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  157,196 

114,111  163,774 

109.985 

TORRANCI,  CAIIP. 

Dolly  Breeze-eS 

ROP  Local . 

44,896 

51,272 

Proprint  Local . 

54,850 

54300 

ROP  Notionol . 

6,402 

7,327 

Preprint  Notional . 

15,441 

16,114 

Classified . 

.  56,093 

77,184 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

.  177,682 

206,197 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

.  361,706 

415,955 

TROIS  RIVIIRIS,  out. 

Le  Nouvelliste-m 

ROP  local . 

31497 

37,892 

Preprint  Local . 

6,514 

7,963 

ROP  Notional . 

5,720 

5,804 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,796 

1,461 

Ctouified . 

16,782 

18,449 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

63,209 

71,569 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

N/A 

Doily  News-eS 

ROP  Locol . 

TROY,  OHIO 

12,823 

11,950 

ROP  Notional . 

448 

467 

•  8,525 

GRAND  TOTAL . 

.  21,796 

22,424 

YEAR  TO  DATE..... 

45,619 

45,915 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

FULL  RUN 

PART  RUN 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

World-m 

ROP  Locol . 

31,775 

1,353 

34,668 

1,781 

Preprint  Local . 

1,978 

979 

2,072 

1,118 

Notional . 

874 

2,189 

Preprint  Notional . 

64 

Classified . 

27,713 

29,183 

Total . 

62,340 

2,396 

68,112 

2,899 

Tribune-e 

ROP  Local . 

31,541 

1,353 

34,673 

1,518 

Preprint  Local . 

1,978 

1,108 

2,017 

1,055 

ROP  Notionol . 

874 

2,158 

Preprint  Notional . 

64 

Ciossified . 

27,327 

28,734 

Total . 

61,720 

2,525 

67,582 

2,573 

World-S 

ROP  Local . 

18,224 

19,747 

Preprint  Local . 

4,839 

5,563 

ROP  Notional . 

1,094 

1,425 

Preprint  Notionol . 

2,693 

2,676 

ciossified. . 

17,450 

20.492 

Total . 

44,300 

49,903 

GRAND  TOTAL.. 

...  168,360 

4,921 

185,597 

5,472 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

...  331,478 

10,181 

367,000 

11,731 

VINCINNIS,  IND. 

Sun-Conffmerciol-eS 

ROP  Local . 

15,722 

17,254 

Preprill,  locol . 

41 

34 

ROP  Notional . 

235 

757 

Ciossified . 

7,334 

12,675 

Total . 

23,786 

31,030 

YEAR  TO  DATE. 

46,366 

56,397 

WASHINGTON,  PA. 

Observer-Reporter-m 

ROP  Local . 

20,825 

21,783 

Preprint  Local . 

18,189 

13,416 

ROP  Notionol . 

807 

1,484 

Clossifiod. . 

....  22,819 

23,959 

Total . 

62,640 

60,642 

Observer-Reporter-S 

ROP  Local . 

5,478 

7,315 

Preprint  Local . 

14,319 

17,028 

ROP  Notionol . 

55 

Classified. . 

4,621 

5,525 

Total . 

24,418 

29,923 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

87,058 

90,565 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  163,090 

162,689 

WICHITA  PALLS,  TIXAS 

Times  Record  Nev*s-mS 

ROP  Local . 

35,866 

35,418 

ROP  Notionol . 

884 

825 

ciossified...- . 

....  30,567 

32,862 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

67,317 

69,105 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  134,627 

139,636 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Stor^* 

ROP  Locol . 

....  543,426 

628,942 

Preprint  LkoI . 

....  467,028 

588,010 

ROP  Notionol . 

....  150,127 

161,077 

Preprint  Notional . 

47,654 

31,341 

Ciossified . 

....  269,259 

322,870 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

....  1,477,494 

1,732,240 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

....  2,950,872 

3,591,749 

Note:  Figures  given  in  modular  ogote  lines. 

WINSTON-SALIM,  N.C 

Joumol-m 

ROP  locol .... 

37,710 

7,648 

39,305 

12,614 

Proprint  local 

4,731 

11,244 

7,747 

11,173 

ROP  Notional 

1,773 

2,830 

Preprint  Notional . 

704 

88 

450 

Ciossified . 

33,597 

41,046 

Total . 

77,811 

19,596 

91,016 

24,237 

Joumol-S 

ROP  Locol . 

14396 

3,627 

18,803 

3,406 

Preprint  Locol . 

4,662 

16,867 

7,776 

12,078 

ROP  Notional . 

691 

1,168 

Preprint  Notional . 

10,504 

11,087 

Ckmified . 

14,904 

14,445 

Totol . 

45,157 

20,494 

53,279 

15,484 

GRAND  TOTAL. 

.  122,968 

40,090 

144,295 

39,721 

YEAR  TO  DATE 

.  245,664 

74,498 

281,434 

75,188 
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Settled 


(Continued  from  page  10) 


When  the  probation  was  lifted, 
however,  Diadiun  wrote  that  Milko- 
vich  and  schools  superintendent  H. 
Don  Scott  had  employed  “the  big  lie” 
to  beat  the  probation. 

Both  Milkovich  and  Scott  sued, 
charging  they  were  libeled  by  the  col¬ 
umn. 

However,  Scott’s  case  was  thrown 
out  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court  in 
1984,  which  ruled  the  column  was 
opinion  and  could  not  be  taken  as  an 
assertion  of  fact. 

Milkovich  took  his  case  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  which  in  June  1990 
ruled  that  the  column  could  be  taken 
as  fact  and,  therefore,  did  not  enjoy 
the  libel  protection  extended  in  the 
1974  ruling  in  Gertz  v.  Robert  Welch 
Inc. 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist, 
writing  for  the  7-2  majority,  said  that 
the  Gertz  ruling’s  declaration  that 
“under  the  First  Amendment  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  false  idea”  had 
not  been  intended  “to  create  a  whole¬ 
sale  defamation  exemption  for  any¬ 
thing  that  might  be  labeled  opinion.” 
(E&P,  June  30,  1990,  P.  12). 


That  ruling  was  blasted  by  many 
free  press  advocates,  but  News-Her¬ 
ald  publisher  Cocozzo  said  his  paper 
has  not  felt  chilled  by  it. 

“No,  because  we’re  closer  to  it 
than  most.  Many  of  the  doomsayers 
misinterpreted  what  the  court  said,” 
Cocozzo  said. 

With  opinion  given  broad  protec¬ 
tion  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  he 
added,  “I  don’t  see  [the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling]  as  so  big  a  deal. 

Nevertheless,  the  expense  of  fight¬ 
ing  the  case  had  become  a  big  deal. 

Cocozzo  estimates  that  the  55,000- 
circulation  newspaper  spent  “some¬ 
thing  over  $500,000”  over  16  years  to 
defend  itself. 

The  newspaper’s  lawyer,  David 
Herzer,  told  the  Associated  Press  that 
the  settlement  “made  pure  and  simple 
good  business  sense.” 

Milkovich’s  lawyer,  Brent  English, 
told  AP  that  Milkovich  had  been 
“vindicated  in  the  long  run.” 

Phone-in  contest 

The  Houston  Post  recently  fea¬ 
tured  a  contest  it  had  penned  the 
“Swimsuit  Sweepstakes”  that 
resulted  in  23,000  calls  in  one  week  to 
the  paper’s  instant  information  ser¬ 
vice  InfoLine. 


Journalists  released; 
photographer  killed 

At  least  two  of  the  five  or  so  jour¬ 
nalists  reported  missing  in  Iraq  have 
been  released  by  Iraqi  forces  who 
captured  them  outside  the  city  of 
Kirkuk  at  the  end  of  March. 

Frank  Smyth,  an  American  free-lance 
reporter,  and  Alain  Buu,  a  photographer, 
were  released. 

Gad  Gross,  a  German  photographer 
on  assignment  for  Newsweek,  was  killed 
by  Iraqi  soldiers. 


Fellows  to  study 
Spanish  language 

Seven  three-month  fellowships  are 
being  offered  to  working  journalists 
by  the  National  Press  Foundation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  study  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  intensively  during  the 
1991-92  academic  year  at  the  Cema- 
nahuac  Educational  Community 
School  in  Cuernavaca,  Mexico. 

In  addition  to  attending  daily 
classes,  fellows  live  with  Mexican 
families  to  help  develop  their  lan¬ 
guage  skills. 


They  won't  know 
you're  out  there 
unless  you're  in  here 

The  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  is  a  one-of-a-kind  150 
page  source  book  listing  syndicated  services  in  5  easy-to-use 
and  “familiar  to  the  industry”  sections. 

Your  best  customers  and  prospects  use  the  E&P  Syndicate 
Directory  all  year  long  to  locate  new  or  existing  columns, 
features,  cartoons,  puzzles,  games,  etc.  to  add  to  i 

their  newspapers.  / 

So  don’t  play  hide-n-seek  with  your  talent — advertise  / 
it  in  the  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY!  / 


1991  ~ 

52^  —2^2r?!0!CA,^o 


£^/ces 


Call  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your  local 
E&P  Sales  representative  today! 


New  York 
212  *675  *4380 


Chicago 
312  *641  *0041 


Los  Angeles 
213  "382  *6346 


go  New  Orleans 

•  0041  504  •  386  •  9673 

San  Francisco 
415*421  *7950 
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UNESCO  program 
for  African  media 

African  media  leaders  will  get  a 
chance  to  learn  how  to  strengthen  the 
journalistic  and  business  practices  of 
their  news  organizations  during  a 
five-day  seminar  in  Windhoek,  Na¬ 
mibia. 

It  will  stress  how  to  ensure  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  the  economic 
strength  of  privately  owned  news 
media. 

The  gathering  April  29  to  May  3  is 
sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  and  the  U.N.’s  public 
information  arm.  The  meeting  has  the 
approval  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  International  Federation  of 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Federation  of  Journalists. 

Learning  Channel 
sale  agreement 

A  definitive  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  sale  of  the  51%  share  of 
Financial  News  Network  and 
Infotechnology  in  the  Learning  Chan¬ 
nel  to  the  Discovery  Channel. 

The  previously  announced  arrange¬ 
ment  will  reap  some  $12.5  million, 
90%  of  which  will  go  to  FNN  and  10% 
to  Infotech.  Closing  is  expected  to 
follow  approval  of  the  U.S.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  Court  administering  the  Chap¬ 
ter  1 1  filings  of  FNN  and  Infotech,  as 
well  as  other  regulatory  approvals. 

Arab  journalists 
urge  release  of 
Terry  Anderson 

A  committee  of  Arab  journalists  is 
urging  the  release  of  Associated  Press 
correspondent  Terry  Anderson  and  of 
British  television  reporter  John 
McCarthy. 

The  International  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Journalists  and  Corre¬ 
spondents,  set  up  by  the  Federation 
of  Arab  News  Agencies,  said  in  a 
statement  issued  in  London  that  the 
kidnapping  and  detention  “goes 
against  all  human  values  and  divine 
teachings.” 

It  said  the  kidnappings  hamper 
objective  reporting  of  Arab  and 
Islamic  news. 

Anderson,  the  AP’s  chief  Middle 
East  correspondent,  was  kidnapped 
on  March  16,  1985,  and  McCarthy  on 
April  17,  1986.  They  are  among  13 
Western  hostages  believed  held  in 
Lebanon. 


Iran’s  charge  d’affaires  in  Leba¬ 
non,  Mohammed  Jawad  Zamanian, 
said  March  28  that  Israel’s  release  of  a 
Shiite  Muslim  cleric  it  had  kidnapped 
in  1988  would  be  an  important  step  to 
winning  the  freedom  of  Western  hos¬ 
tages  in  Lebanon. 

The  cleric.  Sheik  Abdul  Karim 
Obeid,  is  an  activist  of  the  pro-Iranian 
Hezbollah,  or  Party  of  God,  which  is 
believed  to  include  most  of  the  hos¬ 
tage-holding  factions. 

Israel  has  offered  to  exchange 
Obeid  and  an  estimated  300  Shiites 
held  by  the  South  Lebanon  Army 
militia  in  exchange  for  all  the  Western 
hostages  and  seven  Israeli  soldiers 
missing  in  Lebanon. 

Asked  about  the  demand  for 
Obeid’s  release,  Ryan  Crocker,  the 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Lebanon,  said 
that  “our  government’s  position  is 
clear:  The  hostages  should  be 
released  unconditionally.” 

Crocker  also  said  he  did  not  know 
“what,  if  anything,”  was  behind 
Lebanese  newspaper  speculation  that 
Shiite  Muslim  captors  would  soon 
free  some  of  the  13  Western  hostages. 

“All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I  am 
personally  committed  to  doing  any¬ 
thing  1  can  to  bring  this  issue  to  a 
resolution,”  he  said.  —  AP 

Cliche  list  zapped 
In  Missouri  House 

The  Missouri  House’s  information 
officer  took  down  a  list  of  lawmakers’ 
cliches  kept  by  reporters  on  a  board  in 
the  press  gallery. 

He  said  the  move  was  intended  to 
keep  representatives  on  an  insult-free 
“level  playing  field,”  which  was  the 
most-used  cliche  during  debates, 
along  with  “wiped  the  slate  clean.” 

Information  chief  Gene  Rose  told 
reporters  they  could  no  longer  keep 
track  of  trite  expressions  on  a  board  in 
the  gallery  overlooking  the  House 
chamber. 

“There  are  a  number  of  House 
members  who  don’t  believe  it  is  an 
appropriate  display.  They  want  it  off, 
and  it’s  my  job  to  keep  them  happy,” 
Rose  said. 

Rep.  Chris  Kelly  said  Rose’s  action 
was  “silly”  and  suggested  reporters 
keep  up  with  the  lawmakers’  bad 
grammar,  along  with  cliches. 

Rep.  Phil  Tate,  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  that  meets  in  the  gallery,  said 
he  didn’t  lodge  a  complaint:  “I 
thought  it  was  kind  of  interesting  what 
was  said.  I  don’t  know  of  anybody 
who  complained.  That  seems  pretty 
petty.” 

Reporters  had  labeled  the  list 
“Cliche  Watch.” 

—  AP 


Problems 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

denying  the  rights  that  it  stands  for,” 
he  said. 

The  survey  polled  1,508  adults, 
and,  in  a  later  sampling  of  1 ,040  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  found  greater  concern  for 
national  security. 

About  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
those  surveyed  would  give  no  protec¬ 
tion  at  all  to  graphic  sex  or  nudity  on 
television,  to  recordings  with  sex, 
drug  or  cult  themes,  or  to  supplying 
classified  information  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“What  we  have  not  done  well  is 
explain  why  we  do  what  we  do,” 
Osborne  said,  advocating  that  news¬ 
papers  keep  asking  tough  questions  of 
public  officials  but  explain  to  readers 
why. 

“If  we  explain  what  we  do  and 
why,  I  think  people  will  understand 
that,”  he  said. 

But  the  study  indicates  the  press 
has  a  long  way  to  go. 

“If  the  First  Amendment  bestows 
extraordinary  privileges  upon  the 
press  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
workings  of  a  democratic  republic, 
that  point  seems  lost  on  most  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public,”  the  study  con¬ 
cludes. 

U.S.  newsman 
spearheading 
Balkan  conference 

R.  George  Kuser  Jr.,  president  of 
Troy  Daily  News  Inc.  of  Troy,  Ohio, 
who  is  currently  working  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  in  Istanbul,  Turkey,  is  spear¬ 
heading  a  conference  for  journalists 
from  Balkan  countries,  according  to 
the  Troy  Daily  News. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to 
bring  together  Balkan  journalists  to 
talk  with  each  other  about  profession- 
related  problems  in  their  countries,  as 
well  as  possible  solutions. 

In  addition,  five  observers  from 
other  European  countries  and  the 
United  States  will  offer  advice  about 
training,  equipment  and  financial 
help. 

New  classified 
section  feature 

The  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Reporter 
has  added  a  column  to  its  classified 
advertising  section  called  “Job 
Search”  which  enables  readers  to 
write  their  own  ad  to  solicit  full-time 
work. 
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didn’t  pander.  They  didn’t  write 
down  to  their  readers,”  Batten  con¬ 
tinued.  “We  insured  that  they  not 
only  would  read  it,  but  could  read  it. 
The  Lexington  story  is  a  lovely  meta¬ 
phor  for  the  kind  of  newspapers  we  can 
see  in  the  ’90s.  It  reflects  a  mind-set 
that  doesn’t  take  anything  for  granted.” 

Batten  also  reported  on  the  results 
of  the  recently  redesigned  Boca 
Raton  (Fla.)  News.  Now  famous  as 
the  25/43  Project  —  the  age  of  the 
baby  boomers  who  “were  shrugging 
us  off’  —  the  researchers  included 
the  opinions  of  800  readers  and  non¬ 
readers,  formed  30  different  focus 
groups,  and  probed  the  town  for  what 
people  wanted  in  a  newspaper. 

Researchers  and  editors  came  up 
with  a  reinvented  newspaper  that  was 
easy  to  use  and  read  quickly.  Batten 
said,  but  that  still  had  more  substance 
for  those  who  had  more  time.  The 
reviews  last  October  when  the  paper 
was  introduced  were  mixed. 

Newspaper  consultant  Lee  Tem¬ 
pleton  called  it  “a  paper  that  takes  me 
by  the  hand  and  leads  me  through  the 
concerns  of  my  day,”  but  columnist 
Linda  Ellerbee  said,  “It  is  too  much 
like  trying  to  make  a  television  news¬ 
cast  out  of  a  newspaper.” 

“Circulation  has  increased  19.5% 
on  Sunday,”  Batten  claimed,  “and 
18.5%  daily  since  the  project  began. 
Voluntary  starts  are  up  71%,  circula¬ 
tion  starts  are  up  by  42%,  and  the 
baby  boomer  circulation,  a  group  we 
were  eager  to  learn  how  to  reach,  is  up 
29.5%.  So  far,  these  results  have  been 
encouraging.” 

Batten  referred  to  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers  founder  John  S.  Knight’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  “first  job  of  a  newspaper 
is  to  be  read.”  Without  that.  Batten 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  process.  He 
feels  that  most  editors  have  been  too 
ready  to  accept  the  idea  that  readers 
are  indifferent,  particularly  to  public 
affairs  reporting. 

However,  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 
got  its  readership  to  pay  attention  to 
election  coverage  last  fall.  Batten  said 
that  reporters  and  editors  created  new 
and  innovative  ways  to  cover  the  Kansas 
gubernatorial  campaign  and  election. 

Their  goal  was  to  increase  reader- 
ship  of  campaign  coverage  and  boost 
voter  registration.  Candidates  were 
called  on  to  respond  to  10  high-prior¬ 
ity  issues,  and  then  a  full-page  voters’ 
guide  provided  readers  with  weekly 
updates  on  what  candidates  had  said 
on  those  issues.  The  Eagle  worked 
with  a  local  television  station,  encour¬ 


aging  voter  registration,  and  even 
brought  in  a  leading  political  scientist 
to  help  with  planning  and  evaluating 
results. 

Batten  declared  that  they  did  not 
expect  a  six-week  campaign  to  turn 
around  decades  of  voter  apathy;  but 
77%  of  readers  polled  said  they  had 
read  the  improved  coverage  and  81% 
said  they  had  been  satisfied  with  it, 
numbers  the  professional  analyst 
found  unusually  high. 

Readers  also  responded  that  they 
had  read  and  understood  the  issues. 
Batten  said.  Voter  registration  rose  in 
the  face  of  an  expected  decline  but 
voter  turnout  was  still  down,  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  Batten,  but  not  a  sur¬ 
prise. 

“This  kind  of  effort  benefits  not 
only  the  democratic  process,  it  also 
helps  newspaper  readership,”  he 
observed. 

Batten  concluded  his  talk  by 
recalling  a  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
where  he  had  talked  with  citizens 
openly  embarrassed  by  73  years  of 
bloody  oppressive  history  and  bad 
ideas.  He  realized,  he  asserted,  that 
America  was  fundamentally  a  society 
blessed  with  the  right  ideas. 

“Our  newspaper  responsibility  is 
to  keep  America  true  to  its  best 
ideas,”  he  said.  “We  need  to  find 
fresh  ways  to  do  that.” 

Winter’s  talk  echoed  some  of  Bat¬ 
ten’s  ideas.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
recession  has  come  at  a  time  when 
newspapers  are  having  to  restructure 
under  the  competitive  pressure  of 
television,  cable,  special-interest 
magazines,  and  the  economic  pres¬ 
sures  of  flat  circulation  and  declining 
penetration. 

“The  challenges  are  many  and  seri¬ 
ous,”  Winter  suggested.  “The  illiter¬ 
acy  rate  in  the  country  is  growing. 
Sixty  million  adults  in  the  U.S.  are 
functionally  illiterate.  An  ASNE 
report  says  that,  by  the  year  2000,  90 
million  in  the  United  States  will  be  so 
lacking  in  language  skills  they  will  be 
untrainable. 

“People  say  they  have  no  time  to 
read.  These  are  two-income  families 
who  are  raising  children  and  com¬ 
muting  to  work  every  day.  They  are 
not  exaggerating.”  He  added  that 
people  do  not  like  the  media  and  think 
they  are  too  powerful  and  too  biased. 

Winter  noted  that  newspapers, 
operating  amid  gloomy  economic  and 
social  times,  have  been  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  cost  cutting, 
laying  off  personnel,  and  cutting 
travel,  training  and  overall  operating 
expenses.  The  newsroom  has  shoul¬ 
dered  a  big  part  of  this  burden.  Winter 
explained,  and  editors  worry  that 
First  Amendment  values  are  taking  a 
back  seat  to  the  bottom  line. 


“Newspaper  people  for  at  least  a 
decade  have  been  talking  endlessly 
about  getting  closer  to  their  readers,” 
Winter  remarked,  “being  more  use¬ 
ful,  reflecting  readers’  interests  and 
values.  Pardon  me  for  saying  so,  but  I 
don’t  see  a  lot  of  evidence  that  we’ve 
been  listening  to  ourselves  talk.  I 
believe  if  we  don’t  start  listening  to 
ourselves,  newspapers  are  doomed.” 

Winter  is  convinced  that  the  media 
have  to  re-evaluate  the  messages  they 
are  sending  —  messages  that  cur¬ 
rently  emphasize  all  that  has  gone 
sour  in  our  society  —  rather  than 
balancing  the  bad  with  the  good.  He 
used  the  example  of  the  standard  eve¬ 
ning  news  broadcast  with  its  litany  of 
fires,  auto  pile-ups,  drought,  kidnap¬ 
pings,  plane  crashes,  murders,  drug 
busts,  cruelty  to  animals,  athletes  on 
drugs  and  “politicians  who  are  horny, 
stupid,  or  both.” 

“Don’t  you  get  the  urge  to  go  up  to 
the  television  and  say,  ‘Stop  it!  Stop 
it!  Stop  it!’?”  asked  Winter  as  he 
pounded  the  podium  with  his  fist. 
“Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  a 
proponent  of  happy  talk  news  but,  the 
fact  is,  not  every  politician  is  on  the 
take,  not  all  blacks  hate  whites  and 
vice  versa,  and  not  every  athlete  is  a 
selfish,  overpaid  lout.  Why  do  we  | 
build  and  perpetuate  these  stereo¬ 
types?” 

Winter  explored  the  thought  that  by 
not  painting  an  accurate  and  balanced 
picture,  newspapers  are  turning  read¬ 
ers  off.  He  referred  to  A1  Neuharth’s 
attempts  at  reporting  the  good  and  the 
bad  in  USA  today  and  the  universal 
condemnation  and  ridicule  Neuharth 
had  received  from  colleagues  and  the 
press. 

However,  Winter  noted,  Neuharth 
also  ended  up  being  read  by  two  mil¬ 
lion  people  a  day,  a  number  that  sug¬ 
gested  he  was  on  to  something. 

Winter  said  that  we  live  in  a  society 
increasingly  convinced  we  cannot 
trust  our  schools,  elected  officials,  or 
religious  leaders,  and  that  the  media 
have  played  a  part  in  this  overall  nega¬ 
tive  mind-set.  Community  builders, 
he  maintained,  go  unnoticed  by  the 
media  and  hence  unheralded  by  the 
people  they  serve. 

“Newspapers  need  to  be  less  insu¬ 
lar,  to  look  outside,  find  new  ways  to 
serve  our  community  and  be  viewed 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  community’s 
social  fabric. 

“We  need  to  be  friendly  partners  to 
our  readers  as  they  struggle  through 
the  hassle  of  their  daily  lives.  There 
are  hundreds  of  simple  things  news¬ 
papers  can  do  to  make  them  more 
vital,  more  central  to  their  readers. 
We’ve  been  saying  for  a  long  time 
now  that’s  just  what  we  have  to  do. 
It’s  time  to  walk  our  talk.” 
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UM  offering  audiotex  service  for  singies 

How  is  ‘Personally  Speaking”  —  which  combines  free  print  ads  with 
a  paid  900~number  system  —  doing?  Two  newspapers  respond 


By  David  Astor 

An  audiotex  service  for  singles  has 
been  introduced  by  United  Media,  the 
parent  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
and  Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“Personally  Speaking”  combines 
print  personal  ads  with  a  900-number 
system. 

Singles  seeking  to  meet  people 
place  a  personal  ad  in  their  newspa¬ 
per,  with  the  first  five  lines  free. 
These  advertisers  also  record  a 
“voice  greeting,”  which  is  screened 
for  content. 

Other  singles  call  the  900  number  to 
respond.  They  can  reply  to  a  specific 
ad  by  entering  its  four-digit  box  num¬ 
ber  or  “browse”  through  various 
voice  greetings.  If  they  opt  to  leave 
their  own  voice  message,  the  adver¬ 
tiser  can  retrieve  it  by  calling  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

Callers  pay  $2  for  the  first  minute 
and  $1.50  for  each  additional  minute 
on  the  phone. 

United  national  sales  manager  Lisa 
Klem  Wilson  said  the  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice’s  advantages  over  traditional 
print  personals  include  quicker 
response  time  and  being  able  to  hear  a 
person’s  voice  before  deciding 
whether  to  meet  him  or  her. 

While  the  cost  for  callers  is  higher 
.than  answering  an  ad  by  mail,  she 
continued,  “Personally  Speaking”  is 
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The  Family  Circus'  creator  Bil  Keane  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  has  drawn  a 
cartoon  about  the  upcoming  sabbati¬ 
cal  for  'Calvin  and  Hobbes'  creator  Bill 
Watterson  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
(see  E&P,  March  30). 


less  expensive  than  various  other 
kinds  of  dating  services. 

Newspapers  share  in  the  audiotex 
system’s  revenues,  which  Wilson 
said  can  be  “three  to  four  times” 
higher  than  money  earned  by  mail- 
response  personal  ads.  She  noted  that 
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a  100,000-circulation  paper,  for 
instance,  “can  expect  $300  per  month 
per  ad.” 

Wilson  said  the  money  newspapers 
and  a  syndicate  can  earn  from  “voice 
classifieds”  is  especially  helpful  dur- 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  Lord  of  the  Rings  comments  on  parenting. 


Editorial  cartoonist  creates  a  strip 


Editorial  cartoonist  Scott  Stantis 
has  created  a  comic  starring  a  couple 
dealing  with  two  rambunctious  young 
boys. 

“The  Buckets”  features  a  wise¬ 
cracking  father  who  doesn’t  seem 
wildly  enthusiastic  about  parenthood; 
a  harried,  overworked  mother;  a  4- 
year-old  “crayon  terrorist”;  and  a 
“pint-sized  cereal  killer.” 

The  daily  and  Sunday  strip  is  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Tribune  Media  Services, 
which  also  distributes  Stantis’ 
Arizona  Republic  editorial  cartoons. 
These  cartoons  have  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Newsweek,  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

Stantis  —  the  father  of  two  boys 
himself  —  is  a  San  Diego  native  who 
worked  for  the  Orange  County  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
before  moving  to  Phoenix.  He  also 
did  the  “Sydney”  comic  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate  several  years  ago. 

His  charter  “Buckets”  clients 
include  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  Chicago  Tribune,  Denver 
Post,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Houston 
Post,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News,  and  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee. 


Scott  Stantis 


Some  NNS  changes 

Newhouse  News  Service  has  begun 
transmitting  graphics  daily  instead  of 
just  on  Wednesdays,  and  has  also 
begun  sending  out  color  photos. 

The  photos  and  graphics  are  trans¬ 
mitted  from  the  NNS  office  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  over  a  satellite 
link  operated  by  Independent  Net¬ 
work  Systems. 

In  other  news,  Mike  Shanahan  has 
been  named  the  new  White  House 
reporter  for  NNS,  effective  April  29. 
He  will  join  Miles  Benson  in  provid¬ 
ing  national  political  coverage. 

The  47-year-old  Shanahan  is  a  Penn 
State  graduate  and  Vietnam  veteran 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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(Continued  from  previous  page) 
ing  the  current  economic  downturn. 
Because  of  this  downturn  and  other 
factors,  sales  of  many  comics,  col¬ 
umns,  and  other  traditional  syndicate 
features  have  been  stagnant. 

“Personally  Speaking”  —  which 
started  in  February  after  a  two-year 
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Study  of  the  market  —  has  approxi¬ 
mately  15  clients  so  far  in  states  such 
as  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Texas.  Given  the  rela¬ 
tive  newness  of  the  concept,  Wilson 
said  United  is  very  happy  with  this 
total.  She  added  that  newspapers  do 
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A  very  willful  request  from  the  sassy  Southpaw. 

Sports-related  comic  features  dog 


A  dog  stars  in  a  new  sports-related 
comic  which  was  introduced  earlier 
this  month  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  humorously  exasperating 
canine  in  David  l^olosta’s  “South¬ 
paw”  strip  interacts  with  real-life 
athletes  —  working  as  an  equipment 
manager  for  baseball’s  Oakland  Ath¬ 
letics,  serving  as  golfer  Arnold  Palm¬ 
er’s  caddy,  bugging  tennis  player 
Martina  Navratilova  for  numerous 
autographs,  and  so  on. 

Kolosta  has  been  a  contributing 


editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Houston 
Post  since  1984,  and  his  work  has  also 
appeared  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
and  elsewhere.  The  award-winning 
creator,  who  has  a  B.A.  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  resides  in  Austin 
with  his  wife  Betty  and  sheepdog 
Fanny. 

Charter  “Southpaw”  clients 
include  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Denver 
Post,  Houston  Post,  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune,  Sacramento  Bee,  Van¬ 
couver  Province,  and  Washington 
Times. 


They’re  with  health-fitpess  service 


Three  columnists  have  joined  the 
Health  and  Fitness  News  Service. 

“The  Drug  Clinic”  writer  Dr. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 

who  began  his  career  in  Pittsburgh 
with  the  Associated  Press.  He  came 
to  the  AP  Washington  bureau  after 
reporting  on  the  1970  Kent  State  kill¬ 
ings,  and  went  on  to  cover  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  Watergate  trials.  Congress,  and 
presidential  politics,  and  do  some 
desk  work.  Shanahan  has  been  with 
McClatchy  Newspapers  for  the  past 
six  years,  reporting  on  Congress  and 
national  politics. 

Current  NNS  White  House 
reporter  Tom  Baden  will  be  moving  to 
a  new  beat  covering  how  power  and 
money  influence  public  policy. 

NNS  material  is  marketed  to  non- 
Newhouse  papers  by  the  New  York 
Times  Syndication  Sales  Corporation. 


not  need  to  have  an  existing  personals 
section  to  sign  on. 

One  client,  the  Evansville  Courier, 
had  a  successful  mail-response  |>er- 
sonals  section  before  starting  the 
audiotex  service.  But  “Personally 
Speaking,”  known  as  “Classy  Intro¬ 
ductions”  in  the  Indiana  paper,  has 
done  even  better  for  the  Courier. 

“We’re  very,  very  pleased,’t  sqid 
classified  advertising  manager  Jack 
Pate,  who  noted  that  the  paper  has 
“more  than  tripled  [personals] 
revenues.” 

Pate  said  “Classy  Introductions” 
advertisers  and  respondents  use  the 
900  number  from  under  2,000  minutes 
during  some  weeks  to  about  2,700 
minutes  in  others  —  with  the  current 
rate  about  2,300  or  2,400.  Some  E&P 
math  revealed  that  the  Courier  could 
net  about  $70,000  or  $80,000  a  year 
after  United  and  others  get  their 
share. 

About  20  to  25  “Classy  Introduc¬ 
tions”  ads  a  week  now  run  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  Courier,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  about  1 17,000,  and  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  Courier  and  Evansville 
Press,  which  have  a  JOA  and  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  about  99,000. 

Pate  added  that  the  audiotex  ser¬ 
vice  has  eliminated  the  time  Courier 
(Continued  on  page  48) 


Joseph  Pursch  now  alternates  weekly 
with  “For  Parents  Only”  writer  Dr. 
Pam  Cantor,  and  Los  Angeles  Lak¬ 
ers  head  athletic  trainer  Gary  Vitti  is 
doing  a  monthly  fitness  column. 

Pursch,  whose  column  discusses 
substance  abuse,  is  a  psychiatrist.  His 
patients  have  included  adolescents, 
business  executives,  industry 
employees,  military  personnel,  movie 
stars,  politicians,  and  others. 

Cantor,  who  provides  a  forum  for 
parents  to  address  their  concerns 
about  children  from  infancy  through 
adolescence,  is  a  developmental  and 
clinical  psychologist. 

Vitti,  whose  column  helps  readers 
recognize  and  deal  with  athletic  inju¬ 
ries,  has  been  trainer  of  the  champi¬ 
onship-winning  Lakers  basketball 
team  since  1984. 

The  news  service  is  distributed  to 
more  than  125  papers  worldwide  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 


Gusto,  presto.  Just  what  working 
readers  want.  And  just  what  our 
After  Work  Gourmet  dishes  up. 
Written  By  Brooke  Dojny  and 
Melanie  Barnard,  both  contributing 
editors  to  Cook's  Magazine,  our 
new  weekly  column  lists  all  the 
ingredients  for  quick  and  easy 
gourmet  meals.  And  for  a  delicious 
increase  in  readership. 

Call  toll-free  800445-4555  for  a 
free  nibble.  Alaska,  California, 
Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect 
(619)  293-1818.  Get  the  package  that 
ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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(Continued  from  pa^e  47) 
staffers  used  to  spend  sorting  and  fil¬ 
ing  mail  responses  to  personals  (some 
of  which  elicited  as  many  as  70  letters) 
and  answering  calls  from  people 
checking  their  boxes. 

Now,  said  Pate,  the  Courier  has 
much  less  work.  He  noted,  for 
instance,  that  any  problems  with  the 
audiotex  system  are  handled  by  the 
Zimmers  Voice  Publishing  service 
bureau  used  by  United.  Pate  reported 
that  there  haven’t  been  many  prob¬ 
lems,  and  added  that  there  haven’t 
been  difficulties  with  nasty  messages, 
either. 

Pate  said  the  Courier  has  been  so 
pleased  with  the  “Classy  Introduc¬ 
tions’’  system  that  it  will  soon  be 
adding  job-  and  apartment-related 
audiotex  services  to  its  classifieds. 

But  another  Indiana  paper  did  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  success  with 
“Personally  Speaking.”  The  South 
Bend  Tribune  dropped  it  after  about 
two-and-a-half  months. 

Cheryl  Morey,  inside  sales  supervi¬ 
sor  for  the  Tribune  classified  depart¬ 
ment,  said  only  “four  or  five  people  a 
week”  ran  ads  and  voice  messages  — 
compared  with  about  20  a  week  who 
use  the  paper’s  mail-response  person¬ 
als. 

Morey,  whose  paper  has  about 
90,000  daily  and  126,0(X)  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation,  added  that  the  four  or  five 
ads  were  not  drawing  that  many 
replies.  She  said  she  knew  one  adver¬ 
tiser  personally  who  received  only  a 
handful  of  responses. 

Morey  said  she  wasn’t  sure  exactly 
why  “Personally  Speaking”  didn’t 
catch  on  in  the  South  Bend  area  when 
it  has  done  well  elsewhere,  but  noted 
that  some  people  find  900-number 
systems  too  complicated  and/or  too 
expensive. 

The  supervisor  did  emphasize  that 
there  were  no  complaints  from  read¬ 
ers  about  nasty  messages  and  added 
that  she  was  very  pleased  with  the 
performance  of  Zimmers.  AT&T,  by 
the  way,  is  the  “Personally  Speak¬ 
ing”  carrier. 

According  to  United,  “about  35% 
of  a  daily  newspaper  readership,  18 
years  and  older,  falls  into  one  of  the 
‘singles’  categories:  single-never 
married,  divorced,  separated  or 
widowed.” 

Press  freedom  book 

A  five-part  series  from  Robert 
Wagman’s  The  First  Amendment 
Book  (Pharos)  is  being  distributed  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  to 
NEA  clients  and  non-clients. 


Robert  Wagman 

The  series  from  the  book  (see  E&P, 
December  15, 1990)  is  being  offered  to 
mark  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights. 

Wagman  is  a  political  columnist  for 
NEA  as  well  as  a  lawyer.  He  was 
formerly  assistant  dean  of  the  St. 
Louis  University  School  of  Law,  a 
field  producer  for  CBS  Evening 
News,  and  an  investigator/producer 
for  60  Minutes. 

News  of  NFC  board 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  edi¬ 
tor  Jay  Ambrose  and  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Newspapers  president  Car¬ 
men  Willix  have  joined  the  28-mem- 
ber  Newspaper  Features  Council 
board. 

Nine  others  were  re-elected  to 
three-year  terms  on  the  NFC  board, 
which  met  in  Boston  earlier  this 
month. 

They  included  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  president  Joe  D’Angelo,  United 
Media  senior  vice  president/editorial 
director  David  Hendin,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald-Leader  executive  editor 
Tim  Kelly,  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  president  Jesse  Levine,  Houston 
Chronicle  executive  vice  president/ 
editor  Jack  Loftis,  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  president  John  McMeel, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  associate  man¬ 
aging  editor  Ron  Patel,  Tribune  Media 
Services  chairman  Robert  Reed,  and 
“Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois”  cre¬ 
ator  Mort  Walker  of  King. 

Loftis  is  the  current  NFC  presi¬ 
dent.  He  said  a  new  president  and 
other  officers  will  be  elected  at  the 
time  of  the  organization’s  next  gen¬ 
eral  membership  meeting  scheduled 
for  October  2  in  Charleston,  S.C.  The 
annual  American  Association  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Feature  Editors  convention 
will  follow  at  the  same  locale. 

The  NFC’s  October  2  agenda  isn’t 
set  yet,  said  Loftis,  but  one  possible 
area  of  discussion  will  be  sabbaticals 
such  as  the  one  announced  by  “Cal¬ 
vin  and  Hobbes”  creator  Bill  Watter- 
son  of  Universal  (see  E&P,  March 


30).  The  issue  of  cartoonist  hiatuses 
was  raised  at  this  month’s  board 
meeting. 

In  other  news,  Loftis  reported  that 
the  NFC  agreed  to  lend  its  support  to 
the  upcoming  May  14-October  31  edi¬ 
torial  cartoon  exhibition  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  marking  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  (see  E&P,  March  9). 

And  Loftis  said  the  NFC  this  year 
will  undertake  a  campaign  to  increase 
its  membership,  which  consists  of 
newspaper  editors,  syndicate  execu¬ 
tives,  cartoonists,  columnists,  and 
others. 

Locher  award,  more 

Steve  Breen,  a  20-year-old  junior  at 
the  University  of  California  at  River¬ 
side,  has  won  the  fifth  annual  John 
Locher  Memorial  Award  for  student 
editorial  cartoonists. 

Breen,  who  was  chosen  over  about 
70  other  entrants,  will  receive  an  all- 
expenses-paid  trip  to  the  April  24-27 
Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  convention  in  Memphis. 
He  will  also  have  enhanced  job  pros¬ 
pects  —  three  of  the  first  four  contest 
winners  quickly  landed  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist  positions  in  a  field  with  very  few 
slots  available. 

Judges  included  the  late  John 
Locher’s  mother  Mary  and  father 
Dick,  who  does  editorial  cartoons  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tribune 
Media  Services  and  “Dick  Tracy”  for 
TMS;  and  editorial  cartoonists  Andy 
Donato  of  the  Toronto  Sun  and  Hy 
Rosen  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union. 

In  other  award  news,  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate  personal  finance  col¬ 
umnist  Sylvia  Porter  has  received  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department’s  Kate 
Smith  Award  for  “exceptional  ser¬ 
vice  in  support  of  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds.” 

Another  columnist,  fashion/beauty 
advice  writer  Gloria  Lintermans  of 
Whitegate  Features  Syndicate,  has 
announced  the  winners  of  her  fourth 
annual  “Looking  Great  Awards.” 
They  included  Candice  Bergen  in  the 
women’s  division  and  The  National 
editor  Frank  Deford,  former  football 
star  Tony  Dorsett,  and  vintner 
Brooks  Firestone  in  the  men’s. 

And  the  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia) 
Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail-Star  held 
a  contest  asking  readers  to  guess  what 
the  Pasquale  kid  character  —  from 
“Rose  Is  Rose”  by  Pat  Brady  of 
United  Feature  Syndicate  —  was  say¬ 
ing  in  a  dialogue  balloon.  The  prize 
for  two  winners  was  a  personalized 
autographed  drawing  from  Brady. 
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UPl,  Guild  headed  to  arbitration 
over  severance  pay  to  ex-staffers 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  and  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  will  take  their  dif¬ 
ferences  over  severance  payments  to 
former  staffers  to  arbitration. 

The  WSG,  however,  is  charging 
that  UPI’s  moves  are  simply  a  way  to 
buy  time  for  the  financially  troubled 
wire  service  while  it  seeks  a  new 
owner,  during  which  it  could  avoid 
the  payments. 

“The  bottom  line  is,  this  is  a  time- 
consuming  process,”  WSG  president 
Kevin  Keane  said  of  arbitration.  “We 
feel  they  are  going  through  this  to  buy 
time  .  .  .  .  ” 

UPI  has  stopped  severance  pay¬ 
ments  to  several  former  staffers,  con¬ 
tending  they  unfairly  received  sever¬ 
ance  calculated  at  100%  salary,  while 
Unipressers  have  been  working  under 
pay  cuts  of  varying  degrees. 

UPI’s  position  is  that  some  sever¬ 
ance  payments  should  be  recalculated 
to  reflect  the  wage  reductions  that 
have  been  in  place  since  last  Novem¬ 
ber  and  that,  because  of  that,  sever¬ 
ance  payments  are  some  six  to  eight 
weeks  ahead  of  schedule.  UPI  wages 
are  slated  to  return  to  100%  on  May 
18. 

The  wire  service  contends  that  its 
moves  have  been  taken  to  ensure 
“equitable  payments  to  all  employ¬ 
ees,”  according  to  spokesman  Milt 
Capps,  who  noted  that  UPI  attorneys 
are  reviewing  the  matter. 

“All  these  difficult  decisions  we 
make  are  designed  to  prolong  the  life 
and  improve  the  operations  of  UPI,” 
Capps  said,  noting  that  “this  aggres¬ 
sive  approach”  to  cost  cutting  will 
make  it  possible  for  UPI  “to  make  it 
through  this  period.” 

Guild  president  Keane  noted  that  it 
is  “no  secret  that  everything  hinges 
on  a  sale,”  and  pointed  out  that  the 
WSG’s  “hands  are  tied.  We  must  go 
to  arbitration.” 

The  Guild  also  has  asked  UPI  for  a 
list  of  former  staffers  who  are  affected 
by  these  actions,  but  says  the  com¬ 
pany  is  responding  “at  a  snail’s 
pace.” 

Keane  said,  however,  the  WSG 
believes  that  more  than  a  reported 
eight  to  10  people  are  involved. 

A  WSG  bulletin  pointed  out  that 
Keane  told  UPI  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  contract,  which  says  severance 
must  be  paid  at  the  highest  weekly 
rate  earned  by  employees. 

“In  early  public  comments  UPI 
said  it  stopped  issuing  the  payments 
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because  of  cash  flow  problems  even 
though  the  action  was  in  disregard  of 
the  contract’s  terms,”  the  Guild  bul¬ 
letin  stated. 

“UPI  said  the  incorrect  statements 
were  caused  by  the  absence  of  UPI’s 
top  managers  who  were  either  out  of 
the  country  or  otherwise  immersed  in 
the  effort  to  seek  a  new  buyer  .  .  .  .  ” 

Noting  that  it  “believes  the  com¬ 
pany  took  this  legal  position  so  that  it 
could  use  the  time-consuming  arbitra¬ 
tion  process  to  temporarily  avoid  the 
payments,”  the  Guild  bulletin  pointed 
out  that  a  number  of  former  Unipress¬ 
ers  are  “suffering  significant  eco¬ 
nomic  hardship”  because  the  pay¬ 
ments  are  their  only  source  of 
income. 

Further,  the  WSG  noted,  “The 
Guild  also  told  UPI  that  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  have  grown  weary  of  constant 
pep  talks  and  want  facts  —  short  and 
to-the-point.  [UPI  executive  vice 
president  and  CEO  Pieter]  VanBen- 
nekom,  however,  said  UPI  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  constant  sales-con- 
nected  rumors  because  they  threaten 
the  sales  process.  The  union  sug¬ 
gested  that  improved  communica¬ 
tions  could  slow  down  the  constant 


Houston  daily 
doubles  its 
cover  price 

The  single-copy  price  of  the  Mon- 
day-Saturday  editions  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  has  been  raised  from 
250  to  500  due  to  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  costs,  according 
to  the  newspaper. 

The  Chronicle  had  been  priced  at 
250  since  1978. 


Layoffs  at 
Maine  daily 


The  Lewiston  (Maine)  Sun-Journal 
says  the  sluggish  economy  and 
declining  advertising  revenues 
prompted  the  layoff  of  eight  full-time 
employees. 

Four  of  the  employees  worked  in 
the  news  department,  two  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  two  in  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  R.  Costello,  publisher 
and  general  manager. 

—  AP 
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Basketball 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


(Calif.)  Tribune,  who  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  NBA  for  eight  years,  says 
“fatigue  from  travel  and  dealing  with 
idle  time”  are  the  biggest  road  head¬ 
aches. 

Burt  R.  Graeff  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  spent  14 
years  on  the  NBA  beat  and  says  he 
never  tries  to  think  about  the  travel. 
“If  you  sat  back  and  thought  about  it, 
you’d  wonder  why  you  are  doing  it.” 

Because  today’s  sports  sections 
demand  specialists,  more  newspapers 
are  turning  to  experienced  NBA  or 
bigtime  college  writers  when  a  beat 
assignment  opens. 

Shaun  Powell  worked  in  Dallas 
before  shifting  to  Miami  when  the 
Heat  began  three  years  ago.  “There’s 
not  a  big  turnover  among  NBA  writ¬ 
ers  annually  —  about  two  or  three  a 
year.  It’s  a  grind,  and  most  writers 
can  handle  it  for  four  or  five,”  Powell 
commented. 

Powell,  president  of  the  pro  basket¬ 
ball  writers’  association,  is  part  of  an 
increasing  number  of  black  writers 
covering  a  league  with  a  75%  black 
player  membership.  Others  include: 
David  Aldridge,  Washington  Post; 
Clifford  Brown,  New  York  Times; 
Barry  Cooper,  Orlando  Sentinel;  Rob 
Parker,  New  York  Daily  News;  Cur¬ 
tis  Bunn,  Newsday;  Terry  Foster, 
Detroit  News;  Drew  Sharp,  Detroit 
Free  Press;  Donna  Carter,  Denver 
Post;  Lacy  Banks,  Chicago  Sun 
Times. 

Powell  said  black  reporters  hold  no 
advantage  over  other  reporters  in 
dealing  with  predominantly  black 
squads.  “They  look  at  me  as  a 
reporter,  not  a  black  reporter.  I’m  a 
reporter  first.  Players  don’t  see  black 
and  white.  A  black  reporter  might  see 
things  differently  because  of  common 
culture,”  he  pointed  out. 

More  women  sportswriters  are 
covering  the  pro  basketball  game. 
Those  in  addition  to  MacMullan  and 
Carter  include  Alien  Voisin,  Atlanta 
Journal-Constitution;  Rhonda  Smith, 
Los  Angeles  Sentinel  and  Mary 
Schmitt,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  women  writers  said  they  find 
covering  the  NBA  a  nice  assignment 
and  face  none  of  the  problems  Lisa 
Olson  did  with  the  New  England 
Patriots. 

MacMullan  said  she  has  never  met 
any  roadblocks  to  NBA  dressing 
rooms  but,  when  she  was  covering  the 
Big  East,  a  priest  at  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Queens,  N.Y.,  blocked  her 
entrance  to  the  St.  John’s  dressing 
room,  much  to  the  unhappiness  of  the 


Big  East  officials  who  stress  equal 
access  for  all  reporters. 

“The  NBA  is  very  public  relations- 
conscious,”  MacMullan  declared. 

The  league  has  a  13-member  public 
relations  staff  at  headquarters  in  New 
York  headed  by  Brian  McIntyre,  a 
former  Chicagoan,  now  in  the  post  10 
years,  assisted  by  Terry  Lyons.  Its 
executive  editor  is  Alex  Sachers,  a  10- 
year  Associated  Press  veteran  and 
former  AP  pro  basketball  editor. 
McIntyre  said  the  league’s  public 
relations  effort  involves  owners, 
players  and  coaches. 

Dealing  with  the  news  media  is  part 
of  rookie  orientation,  especially  num¬ 
ber  one  draft  picks.  “We  advise  them 
how  to  deal  with  the  media,”  McIn¬ 
tyre  said. 

When  the  league’s  first  all-star 
game  was  played  in  Boston  in  1951,  it 
attracted  a  very  small  number  of  writ¬ 
ers  compared  with  the  240  print 
reporters  among  the  839  media  reg¬ 
istrants  at  this  year’s  all-star  game  in 
Charlotte.  Fifty-six  overseas  writers 
were  present  and  the  game  was  tele¬ 
vised  to  70  countries,  including  China 
for  the  first  time. 

Mike  Monroe  of  the  Denver  Post 
has  a  perfect  solution  for  covering  the 
NBA. 

“Make  reservations  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible  and  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Hawaii  midseason,”  he 
advised.  It  must  work,  because  Mon¬ 
roe  is  now  finishing  his  sixth  season 
covering  the  Denver  Nuggets. 

(Haughton  is  a  free-lance  writer.) 


Trial 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

all  the  publicity  surrounding  the  trial 
would  certainly  affect  the  presumably 
unbiased  decision-making  process  of 
the  jury.  He  called  the  lack  of  trust 
which  had  been  directed  at  the  group 
“insulting.” 

“  ...  To  say  that  we  had  been 
tainted  by  outside  influences  is  to 
assume  that  we  either  lied  to  the  court 
or  were  too  stupid  to  turn  off  the  tv 
when  the  news  came  on  or  to  not  read 
the  newspapers,”  he  wrote. 

After  the  article  was  published,  the 
AP  ran  a  wire  story  which  quoted 
Boston  University’s  journalism 
school  chairman  David  Anable  as 
saying  that  this  sort  of  reporting 
“would  certainly  ring  warning  bells.” 

“This  clearly  comes  in  the  category 
of  a  special  non-news  story,”  Anable 
said.  “This  is  not  a  stringer  writing  a 
news  story.  This  is  someone  writing 
about  something  they’re  involved  in. 


It’s  more  like  a  column. 

“The  reader  has  to  be  clear  it’s  not 
a  straight  news  story,  and  I  don’t 
think  that  was  made  clear.” 

Lincoln  Millstein,  features  editor 
for  the  Globe,  defended  publication  of 
Beckett’s  account,  for  which  the 
Globe  paid  an  undisclosed  amount  of 
money.  Millstein  told  E&P,  however, 
that  the  sum  is  “a  lot  less  than  what 
we  normally  pay  for  pieces  like  this.” 

Millstein  noted  that  the  Globe  had 
“paid  a  lot  more  to  publish  three 
excerpts  from  [the  wife  of  former 
Democratic  presidential  nominee] 
Kitty  Dukakis’  book.” 

“People  pay  for  things  all  the  time 
in  this  business,”  he  added. 

According  to  the  AP,  it  was  Beckett 
who  had  approached  the  Globe  about 
writing  the  piece  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  trial. 

Millstein  confirmed  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  not  solicited  the  article, 
which  he  said  had  been  “treated  as  a 
free-lance  submission.”  He  added 
that  Beckett  had  sought  out  the  Globe 
about  publishing  the  piece  because 
the  writer  felt  his  first-person  per¬ 
spective  might  shed  truth  on  previous 
articles  which  had  maintained  the  jury 
was  tainted. 

Millstein  downplayed  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  negotiations  with  Beckett. 

“The  AP  writer  created  the  entire 
‘checkbook  journalism’  thing,”  he 
said.  “Nobody  else  had  raised  it.” 

As  for  Anable’s  criticism,  Millstein 
said,  “Mr.  Anable  is  a  professor  and 
he  can  say  what  he  wants.  He’s  en¬ 
titled  to  his  opinion. 

“We  got  a  lot  of  good  reaction  to 
running  the  piece,”  Millstein  added, 
noting  that  the  story  had  provided 
readers  a  unique  insight  into  the  delib¬ 
eration  of  a  jury. 

Seattle  Times 
programs  VCRs 

The  Seattle  Times  in  March  joined 
a  parade  of  newspapers  publishing 
coded  listings  that  make  it  easy  for 
owners  of  videocassette  recorders  to 
record  television  programs. 

Users  look  up  the  show  they  want 
to  record  and  punch  the  accompany¬ 
ing  number  into  a  device  called  VCR 
Plus.  The  code  tells  the  VCR  when  to 
start,  what  channel  to  tune  into,  and 
when  to  stop  taping. 

The  Times  bought  the  right  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  codes  from  Gemstar  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  of  Monterey  Park,  Calif. 
Gemstar  markets  VCR  Plus,  which  is 
sold  in  retail  stores  for  about  $60. 

The  Times  joins  papers  in  Chicago, 
Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


charismatic  leadership  qualities  and 
concern  for  individual  employees, 
helped  the  success  of  his  goal  for  a 
new  culture.  He  expressed  concern 
for  the  long-term  health  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  not  the  short-term  bottom  line, 
and  employees  responded. 

The  second  factor  is  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  external  environment.  In  this 
case,  a  stagnant  but  non-threatening 
environment  was  a  plus.  This  gave  the 
newspaper  time  for  cultural  changes 
to  take  root  in  the  organization. 
Although  there  were  concerns  about 
the  market,  the  market  was  not  deteri¬ 
orating  so  quickly  that  rapid  change 
was  required.  The  family  culture  had 
maintained  its  grip  almost  20  years 
after  the  corporation  had  bought  the 
newspaper,  and  it  took  eight  years 
after  the  publisher  arrived  for  a  new 
culture  to  be  in  place.  The  publisher 
knew  the  market  was  stagnating,  and 
internal  changes  were  required.  For¬ 
tunately,  he  was  able  to  implement 
the  culture  change  process  before  the 
market  situation  became  critical. 

The  third  factor  is  turnover.  When 
the  change  program  began,  only  21% 
of  the  employees  had  been  hired  in  the 
years  of  the  family  ownership.  This 
enabled  changes  to  take  hold  because 
so  few  of  the  newer  employees  had 
actually  experienced  family  owner¬ 
ship.  However,  older  employees  had 
passed  on  the  culture  and,  over  the 
years,  new  employees  had  been  so¬ 
cialized  into  it.  Thus,  even  with  100% 
turnover  over  time,  old  ways  come 
down  through  the  generations,  and  a 
coordinated  change  program  is 
needed  to  stifle  the  inheritance  of  a 
bad  culture. 

Finally,  interdepartmental  commu¬ 
nication  and  cooperation  are  crucial. 
The  publisher  broke  down  walls  be¬ 
tween  the  different  departments  to  get 
all  employees  thinking  along  the  same 
lines.  He  made  several  interdepart¬ 
mental  transfers  of  key  employees. 
Without  communication  about  the 
new  culture  throughout  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  isolated  remnants  of  the  old  val¬ 
ues  would  remain,  and  a  struggle 
would  develop  between  new  and  old, 
further  delaying  the  change  process. 

At  a  newspaper,  where  each 
department’s  work  depends  on  the 
department  that  precedes  it  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  line  —  from  advertising  to 
news  to  production  to  circulation  — 
struggles  over  cultural  conflicts  are 
damaging. 

Other  newspaper  case  studies  may 
show  different  influences  on  the  cul¬ 
tural  change  process,  but  these  four 


were  particularly  relevant  in  this 
instance  of  organizational  transfor¬ 
mation  as  the  newspaper  attempted  to 
throw  off  the  remnants  of  years  of 
authoritarian,  paternalistic  family 
ownership. 

By  keeping  these  key  influences  in 
mind  during  an  attempt  to  change  cul¬ 
ture,  newspapers  can  be  in  a  better 
position  to  deal  with  a  stagnant  mar¬ 
ket  and  downturns  in  revenue. 

A  culture  that  stresses  involvement 
can  result  in  the  newspaper’s  employ¬ 
ees  buying  into  the  goals  of  the  com¬ 
pany  by  helping  to  set  them;  the  best 
people  believing  they  can  make  a  dif- 
f^erence,  and  individual  achievement 
being  rewarded. 

This  approach  is  not  limited  to  cor¬ 
porate  owners;  many  family-owned 
newspapers  have  also  discovered  a 
need  to  change  organizational  cul¬ 
ture. 


Work  rules 

(Continued  from  page  32) 

while  he  might  ordinarily  prefer  the 
oldest  “crusty”  arbitrator  he  can 
find,  he  recognized  that  such  persons 
may  not  be  particularly  knowledge¬ 
able  in  areas  of  more  recent  concern 
such  as  drug  use. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  pointed  out 
that  many  younger  arbitrators  have 
“never  punched  a  clock.” 

Successful  arbitration,  upon  which 
the  fate  of  a  company  may  hang,  said 
Mclver,  means  careful  study  of  the 
submitted  lists  of  potential  arbitra¬ 
tors. 

While  he  likes  arbitration  in  princi¬ 
ple,  he  bluntly  counseled  against 
selecting  liberal  candidates  for  the 
job,  naming  journalists  and  clergy¬ 
men  among  those  to  be  avoided. 

Even  former  union  officials  are 
preferable  in  Mclver’s  view  because 
they  have  been  through  it  before, 
have  an  honest  understanding  of  what 
is  happening  in  the  process,  and  will 
likely  be  more  realistic  in  their  judg¬ 
ments. 

Dow  Jones/Group  W 
appeal  CNBC  ruling 

The  ruling  by  a  federal  bankruptcy 
court  judge  nixing  a  $115  million  bid 
for  Financial  News  Network  by  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  and  Group  W  in  favor  of 
a  bid  from  CNBC  is  being  appealed 
both  by  the  Dow  Jones/Group  W  ven¬ 
ture  and  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  which  is  investigating  possi¬ 
ble  antitrust  violations  that  would  sur¬ 
face  as  the  result  of  a  CNBC  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  FNN. 


Blames 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


“removes  a  filter”  created  by  the 
press. 

“News  stories  say  ‘these  scumbags 
did  this  or  that  today,’  or  that  a  ‘secret 
deal’  cost  the  state  $10  billion,”  Con¬ 
nelly  remarked.  “There  has  been  a 
pretty  constant  drumbeat  against  the 
Legislature.  Now  people  can  see  that 
it  was  not  a  secret  deal,  and  we’re 
getting  a  favorable  response  from 
viewers  who  are  saying  they  didn’t 
realize  how  complicated  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process  really  is.” 

The  tv  broadcast  also  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  some  editors  who  have 
used  it  to  call  their  reporters  about 
stories  they  may  be  missing,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Connelly. 


Legal 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


media  from  the  courtroom. 

Justice  Neil  Lynch  reversed  the 
order  March  28,  allowing  the  media  to 
cover  the  yet-to-be-scheduled  hear¬ 
ing,  which  will  deal  with  whether  the 
proceedings  should  be  open  to  the 
public. 

The  full  court  upheld  Lynch’s  deci¬ 
sion,  but  said  judges  still  have  the 
power  to  close  a  courtroom  “at  least 
in  circumstances  when  it  would  be 
closed  in  a  proceeding  involving  an 
adult.” 

“We  conclude  that  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  the  Legislature  intended 
generally  that  a  judge  not  exclude  the 
public  from  such  a  hearing,”  the  court 
said. 

Barbara  Lenk,  an  attorney  for  the 
News  Group,  said  the  court  decision 
means  juvenile  murder  cases  must  be 
open  to  the  public,  but  allows  judges 
some  discretion. 

“I  think  judges  always  have  the 
ability  to  control  their  courtrooms. 
But  they  have  to  do  so  in  recognition 
that  there  is  a  presumption  of  open¬ 
ness,”  she  said. 

—  AP 


Award  winner 

The  Seattle  Times  has  received  the 
1991  Matrix  Award  for  Corporate 
Excellence,  which  is  presented  by  the 
Seattle  Chapter  of  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications  Inc. 

The  award  was  created  in  1990  to 
honor  businesses  whose  policies  and 
practices  encourage  the  involvement 
and  advancement  of  women. 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  1901  Street.  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  075-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost:  Dial 
&  Date  for  telephone  personals, 
1-900-TRADE-IN  for  car  quotes,  900  -i- 
Classifieds,  and  more.  Call  for  details, 
no  obligation.  Communication  Manage¬ 
ment  Services,  Inc. 

1-800-233-7785 


"Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON¬ 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


Cartoons  to  promote  your  publication. 
Unique,  reasonable.  Have  many 
credits.  Tony  Saltzman,  PO  Box  7529, 
Grand  Rapids,  Ml  49510. 


Maturity  News  So^rtoe 
(tech  the  growing  senior  population 
with  this  we^  package  ot  news,  te* 
tuns,  photos  and  graiMcs  targeted  at 
saniors,  butofintenst  to  readers  of  all 
agK. 

Tightly  edited  artkles  m  politics, 
health,  lifestyle  trends,  errtertain- 
ment,  travel  a^  personal  finance. 

Special  investigative  series,  poHs 
and  photo  spreads. 

Computer  graphics,  illustratiohs 
and  cartoons. 

For  more  information  call  Usa  Klem 
Wllsen  at  800-221-4816  (In  New 
York,  212<«92-3700).  Manlte  this 


GARAGE  SALE  KITS 


Increase  profits/linage  with  America  s 
No.  1  Garage  Sale  Kit.  Dailies  and 
weeklies  nationally  have  made  the 
MONEY  MAKER®  Garage/Yard  Sale  Kit 
the  premier  package  for  increased 
profits.  Vanguard  Marketing  Group,  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  51,  Northfield,  OH  (216) 
467-8689. 


HUMOR 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


“Talking"  rate  chart!  A  proven  audiotex 
success.  Increase  reader  value  +  earn 
revenue.  Joint  venture,  sale,  lease. 
Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda:  (301) 
840-5752. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


PUZZLES 


PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  (JA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  6(50  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 


Name  the  greatest  of  all 
inventors.  Accident. 

Mark  Twain 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  64^1863 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


"1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs.  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

"300  sold  since  1959” 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Larry  Grimes 

PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg,  MD 
(301)  507-6047 
Dick  Smith-Southern 
(601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-Northeast 
(716)  383-8508 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 

(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


RS  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NIC.  C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

)kers  Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

Representing  newspapers  in  New 
160  England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers. 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 

-  brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 

^LS  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

5  Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
2  Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

5-2525  410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

_  (205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
TWX  9102402390 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
"  John  T.  Cribb 

^  CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 
1  Bozeman,  MT  59715 

(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
;'j^g  Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Dreamed  of  that  special  combination  of 
retirement  and  job  satisfaction?  Zone  1 

-  free  seasonal  arts  and  events  weekly  in 

“ — ; —  high  demographic,  seaside  resort, 

aisals  $100,000 gross.  Desktop  operation. 

Priced  to  seM.  Box  5284,  Editor  & 
047  Publisher. 

■: -  Long-established  Idaho  weekly  near 

’iggs.  great  skiing,  fishing,  hunting  areas, 

ion.  Computerized.  1990  cash  receipts 

Oog  $97,000.  Mom  &  Pop  opportunity. 

ATES  Asking  $70,000,  hoping  for  quick  sale. 

156  Box  540,  Parma,  ID. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALASKA  WEEKLIES,  Two  papers,  web 
plant,  excellent  real  estate.  Gross 
$500,000.  Priced  with  building, 
$550,000.  Terms. 

SENIORS  MONTHLY,  tab,  can  go  week¬ 
ly,  management  stay,  gross  $575,000. 
Fast  growth.  Zone  9.  Sell  majority  or  all. 
Cash,  some  terms. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  county  seat,  non¬ 
competitive  weekly.  Growth  market, 
gross  $545,000.  Terms  to  qualified 
buyer. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  SUBURBAN  weekly, 
tab,  free  circulation  30,00C.  $1.1 
million  gross,  good  terms. 

For  information  call,  write: 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4500  Main,  Su.  900,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64111  —  Bolitho-Sterling. 


Half  price  sale.  91  year  old  weekly  in 
Arkansas.  Purchased  for  $140,000  in 
1988  but  available  now  for  only 
$70,000.  Only  paper  published  in 
beautiful  rural  county.  Paper  grossed 
$130,000  in  1988  but  fell  to  $85,000 
last  year  under  present  publisher  whose 
20  years  of  experience  is  in  editorial  not 
advertising.  Paper  is  still  profitable  but 
new  publisher  with  advertising  back¬ 
ground  could  restore  to  former  glory  and 
net  $35,000  to  $40,000  per  year.  My 
loss  is  your  gain.  A  good  school  system 
and  three  bedroom  brick  homes  priced 
in  low  $30s.  If  you're  serious  about 
owning  your  own  paper  and  being  your 
own  boss,  don't  miss  this  steal.  1/2 
down  required  and  owner  will  carry 
balance  for  5  years.  Box  5287,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Highly  profitable,  county  seat  weekly. 
Zone  4,  owner  considering  retiring. 
Principals  only.  Box  5301,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,00(3  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  cwn  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


PROFITABLE  shopper  group  has  most 
majors  in  daily  city.  Only  $2.5mil.  Zone 
6.  Beckerman,  Madeira  Beach,  FL 
(813)  391-2824. 


SOUTHWEST  FLORIDA 

Fastest  growing  community  in  USA. 
Established  bi-weekly  classy  shopper 
with  $300,000  gross  sales.  Owners 
splitting  up.  $150,000  with  some 
owner  financing  or  new  partners  to 
develop  existing  and  new  publishing 
projects.  Call  John  Freshwater  (813) 
649-5252. 


TEXAS  WEEKLY,  net  to  owners  last  3 
years  $125K,  $131K,  $120K.  125 
years  old,  county  seat.  $401K,  $256K 
down.  Others  from  $5K  down.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN,  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703  (512)  476-3950. 


Western  Colorado  weekly,  2-3  person. 
Reasonable,  owners  retiring.  (303) 
464-5614,  464-0628  eves. 

WYOMING  WEEKLY  360,000  with 
press  and  plant. 

WESTERN  WASHINGTON  WEEKLY 
340,000  price;  terms. 

NORTHWEST  WEEKLY  225,000  price. 
River  and  mountains.  Beautiful  area. 

OREGON  WEEKLY  270,000  gross; 
200,000  price;  low  down,  outstanding 
terms. 

Write;  Fournier  Media  Services 
PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circuiation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  Ciurrent  Prog'am. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

FOR  THE  REST  OF  THE  REASONS 
CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONALS 
CHOOSE 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT,  INC. 
FOR  TELEMARKETING 
CALL  FOR  OUR  BROCHURE 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


FREE  TEST! 
PHONE  ROOM  INC. 

"Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  292-5929 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC 
"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two.  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy  s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 


1-800-327-8463 


“YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  seel  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

“YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


NEWSPRINT  CONSULTANTS 


MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 


ST  AT  CAMERA 
VGC  520 
POS  1 
Like  New 
$1,695 
(jail  Lou 

(201)  772-2121 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

COMMERCIAL  PRINT  QUOTES-FAST! 
"COMQUOTE”  computes  everthything 
Runs  Lotus  123/IBM  PC 
Profitable  quotes  every  time. 

E.  Slingland,  (201)  838-8800 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

Model  227-S  Muller  Martini  inserter,  in 
good  condition.  Memory  wheel,  5  into 
1,  auto,  reject,  central  lubrication, 
installed  in  1978.  Can  see  in  operation 
in  Kingsport,  TN.  $60,000.  Contact 
Doug  Hinson,  Kingsport  Publishing 
Corp.,  (615)  246-8121. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

The  true  Southern  water¬ 
melon  is  a  boon  apart,  and 
not  to  be  mentioned  with 
commoner  things.  It  is  chief 
of  this  world’s  luxuries, 
king  by  the  grace  of  God 
over  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  When  one  has  tasted 
it,  he  knows  what  the  angels 
eat.  It  was  not  a  Southern 
watermelon  that  Eve  took; 
we  know  it  because  she 
repented. 

Mark  Twain 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
230  Villa  Point  Drive 
Newport  Beach,  CA  92660 
Telephone;  (714)  644-2661 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 

8"  and  12"  Imaging  CRT  Tubes,  factory 
refurbished,  for  your  Linotron  202, 
$3,500  with  exchange;  Used  12” 
imaging  CRT's  for  your  8600  photo- 
typesetter,  $2,500.  On  all  CRT  tubes, 
18-month  pro-rated  warranty  included. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


CG  One  System,  1  Laserlink,  1  Intrepid 
terminal,  2  PE's,  4  MDT's,  Trendsetter 
8x12,  2  7200's,  Tl  lineprinter.  Will  sell 
as  package  for  $4,450  or  best  price  for 
pieces.  (903)  572-1705  Bob  Palmer  or 
Robert  McKinney. 


PRESSES 


Cosmo  Press-1974-4  units.  Good 
running  condition,  plate  bender,  plate 
punch.  Call  813-461-0245  or 
303-693-9425. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 

Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 

73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 

Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 

WEB  OFFSET  INSERT 

PRESS 

30,000  IPH  AVAILABLE  NOW 

CX)NTACT: 

UlCS  PfICSS  COAPOfUmON 

MIDWEST  REGIONAL  OFFICE 
4828  PEBBLE  BEACH 
LEE'S  SUMMIT,  MO  64064 
816-373-8892 » FAX  816-373-9045 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  198q, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
Ml 000  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


HARRIS  V-15D,  4  units,  JF-25  folder, 
upper  former,  manufactured  mid-80's. 
75  H.P.  Powertron  drive.  Guarantee. 
Very  clean,  used  only  to  print  2  weekly 
publications  of  5,000  copies. 

Bell  Camp  Inc.  Tel:201-492-8877  Fax 
201-492-9777. 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  1981  7-unit  HARRIS  N-1600, 
excellent  condition.  Avail.  July. 
1991. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  METRO 
+  3392,  22  3/4",  double  3:2  foloer, 
10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 
Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  - 
22  3/4",  10  RTP's.  Avail, 
immediately 

2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


FOR  SALE:  Harris  JF-7  folder,  excellent 
condition,  set  up  for  underfloor  lead,  30 
HP  Drive  motor.  Best  offer.  Call  Bob 
Vedder  (813)  484-2611. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  S/C  folder,  5  units 
1981, 1  UOP  3  color  unit  1987,  total  7 
units.  Very  good  condition.  Guarantee. 
Bell  Camp  Inc.  Tel:201-492-8877 
Fax:201-492-9777. 


OVERSTOCKED  -  SAVE  MONEY 
ON  TRADE-IN  PRESSES! 

4-  &  5-Units  Goss  Comm.  (1974) 

4- Unit  Goss  Suburban  Press 

4  (68-73)  &  6-Units  (74)  Harris  VI 5A 
8-Unit  Harris  V15D  (1986) 

5- ,  6-  &  7-Units  News  King  (1970-76) 
4-  &  6-Units  Web  Leader  (1979) 

6- Unit  Atlas  Press  (1986) 

8-Unit  Twinned  Atlas  Press  (1987) 
KJ-4,  KJ-6  Folders  W/Orives 

KJ-6  Upper  Former  (1972) 

Goss  Comm.  &  SC  Folders  W/Drives 
JF-7  Harris  Folders  W/Drives 
Atlas  Folder  (1987) 

News  King  &  Harris  Units  (1968-74) 
Atlas  (1986-87)  &  W.;..  (1979)  Units 
Roll  Stands/Stacking  Components 
Quadra-Color  Units  (1981-85) 

Offered  “as-is",  recond.  &  installed 
WEB  PRESS  CORPORATION 
Midwest  Office  (816)  373-8892 
4824  Pebble  Beach 
Lee's  Summit,  MO  64064 
Contact:  Terry  Morton 


Hcx)k  up  with  Customer  Parts’ 
Parts-Link  computer-to-computer 
order  entry  system.  It  gives  you 
instant  access  to  our  press  parts 
data  base,  so  you  can  order  Goss® 
press  parts,  check  prices  and 
inventory,  and  look  up  the  status 
on  standing  orders.  You  can  place 
orders  easily,  and  you  get  dis¬ 
counted  prices.  Wb’ve  made  it  as 
much  like  putting  our  Goss  parts  in¬ 
ventory  into  your  personal  computer 


as  we  could.  Call  us  for  a  detailed 
brochure.  Customer  Parts,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  Continental 
U.S.;  (800)  323-1200.  Illinois,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Canada:  (708)  850-5600. 
Fax:  (708)  850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 


.  .where  science  gets  down  to  business 


S  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit.  22  3/4"  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  rails 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable.  $300,000.  2 
Goss  Imperial  Folders  double  delivery 
22  3/4"  cutoff  with  upper  formers  and 
anglebars 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Balloon  formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTF’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Portable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presse3  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  January 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  -  KUTZTOWN 
UNIVERSITY.  One  full-time,  one-year 
temporary  position  available  in 
1991-92  teach  introductory  courses  in 
newswriting  and  composition.  Preferred 
qualifications  are:  one  year  of  full-time 
teaching  experience  (or  its  equivalent), 
a  minimum  of  five  years  of  professional 
writing  experience  (including  at  least 
two  years  spent  in  a  staff  position  at  a 
newspaper,  magazine,  or  book  publish¬ 
ing  company),  and  an  appropriate 

d  master’s  degree;  a  related  doctorate  is 
desirable.  Rank:  Instructor  or  Assistant 
mII  Professor,  depending  on  qualifications. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  all 
r-  official  transcripts,  and  at  least  three 

1  letters  of  reference  to  Dr.  James  W. 

al  Nechas,  English  Department,  Kutztown 

1^  University,  Kutztown,  PA  19530  by 

May  24,  1991.  Applications  acknow- 
I  ledge  through  pre-employment  ques- 

■  tionnaire.  Kutztown  University  is  an 

30.  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 

Employer  and  actively  solicits  applica¬ 
tions  from  qualified  minority  and 
female  candidates. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
flSl  program  invites  applicants  who  have 

”  demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 

excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ness  ships.  Write  Journalism  Dept.,  Tuscaloo¬ 

sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
■I.  348-7155. 
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Cali  Today  and  Place  Your  Ad 
212  *675  >  4380 

E&P  Classified 

..  .the  difference  is  in  the  results 


Wanted-Administrative  Editor 
with  Experience 
-for  getting  things  done 

Established  educational  publisher  in 
G^raphy,  Social  Studies  and  Science, 
with  a  vision  of  the  future,  requires 
experienced  editor  with  administrative 
skills.  Position  requires  writing  ability, 
talent  to  work  with  others  and  essential 
ability  to  grasp  projects  and  see  them 
through.  Minimum  of  3-4  years 
commercial  writing  experience 
required.  Knowledge  of  educational 
publishing  useful,  but  not  required. 
Located  in  northern  Indiana  (South 
Bend  area).  College  town.  Salary 
$30,000-$45.000  based  on  experi¬ 
ence,  plus  benefits. 

Box  5300,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Direct  this  challenging,  visi¬ 
ble,  leading  academic  and 
policy  organization  studying 
and  working  with  journalists 
to  enhance  the  reporting  of 
foreign  and  defense  affairs. 
Candidates  should  be  know¬ 
ledgeable  about  journalism 
and  international  security 
issues  and  have  administra¬ 
tive  and  non-profit  fundraising 
experience.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  package. 
Send  cover  letter,  CV  and 
salary  requirements  by  May 
6, 1991,  to:  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  F^lty  of  Arts  and 
Science,  Department  of 
Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications,  10  Washing¬ 
ton  Place,  New  York,  NY 
10014.  Att:  Center  Search 
Committee. 


Nev)^ 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Central  New  England  weekly  newspaper 
chain  needs  publisher  for  two  publica¬ 
tions.  Responsibilities  include  manage¬ 
ment  of  editorial,  advertising,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  business  departments. 
Publisher  must  work  with  top  25  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  develop  special 
sections  for  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  and  operate  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  media  environment.  This  is  a  full¬ 
time  position  requiring  three  to  five 
years  of  general  management  and  sales 
experience.  Applicant  should  be  well 
organized,  possess  fiscal  knowledge 
and  excellent  people  skills. 

Box  5283,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  Seeking  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  manager  with  prior  P 
&  L  responsibilities  to  lead  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  dynamic  Manassas,  VA  market. 
Competitive  situation  demands  hard¬ 
working  approach  to  increasing 
revenue,  maintaining  or  lowering 
expenses,  and  improving  local  editorial 
quality  and  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  individual.  Send  resume  to: 
Michael  Bush,  Park  Newspaper,  PO  Box 
550,  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  10,000 
circulation  daily.  Responsible  for  retail 
advertising  and  ad  composition.  We 
offer  an  excellent  compensation  and 
benefits  package.  Career  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  If  you  are  a  hands-on  manager  who 
can  make  things  happen,  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Send  your  resume  to; 
Bill  McCartney,  The  Selma  Times- 
Journal,  1018  Water  Ave.,  Selma,  AL 
36702. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS 
Large  newspaper  group  is  accepting 
resumes  for  the  position  of  Advertising 
Manager.  Successful  candidate  should 
possess  proven  administrative,  organi¬ 
zational  and  leadership  abilities.  And 
the  ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate 
by  example.  Openings  in  Zones  5  and  2. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
benefit  package.  Submit  resume  with 
cover  letter  to  Box  5297,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager  wanted,  small¬ 
town  5,000-circulation  daily,  midwest. 
Send  experience,  resume  to  Box  5280, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  is  looking 
for  an  energetic  sales  supervisor  who 
enjoys  working  directly  with  major  Clas¬ 
sified  accounts.  Oversee  a  staff  of  9, 
handling  auto,  real  estate  and  recruit¬ 
ment  advertisers. 

Join  a  progressive,  family-owned  news¬ 
paper,  circulation  94,000  Sunday, 
84,000  daily,  that  is  enjoying  a  growth 
market.  The  staff  is  energized  and 
making  goals  now-we  need  a  leader  to 
maximize  opportunities  in  these  areas. 
Bakersfield  is  centrally  located  and 
close  to  everything.  The  cost  of  living 
makes  this  location  very  attractive. 
Contact  Human  Resources  for  a  career 
opportunity.  Send  resume  to  Bakers¬ 
field  Californian,  PO  Box  440,  Bakers¬ 
field,  CA  93302. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

46,000  circulation  daily  located  on  the 
border  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee  seeks 
an  aggressive,  innovative  leader  to 
supervise  inside  and  outside  sales  staff. 
Experience  in  management,  telemark¬ 
eting,  selling  against  competing  media, 
sales  promotions,  training,  budgeting, 
and  new  business  development  a  must 
Candidates  should  possess  motivation¬ 
al,  leadership  and  organizational  skills. 
Experience  in  front  end  system 
implementation  a  plus.  Send  letter  of 
introduction,  salary  history  and  resume 
to  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  PO  Box  609, 
Bristol,  VA  24203,  Attn:  Advertising 
Director.  Absolutely  no  phone  calls! 


Classified  0/S  Manager 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  fast-growing 
McClatchy  Newspaper  in  California’s 
Northern  San  Joaquin  Valley,  is  seeking 
an  individual  to  manage  the  activities  of 
the  classified  o/s  sales  staff.  Individual 
will  assist  Classified  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger  and  develop  advertising  through  the 
outside  sales  staff. 

A  degree  in  business,  management  or 
marketing  is  preferred.  Must  have  five 
years  sales  experience  or  a  combination 
of  sales  and  supervisory  experience. 

Excellent  benefits  package,  plus 
competitive  salary  based  on  experience 
and  training.  Send  resume,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Human  Resources,  The 
Modesto  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto, 
CA  95350.  FAX:  (209)  578-2095. 

It  usually  takes  more  than 
three  weeks  to  prepare  a 
good  impromptu  speech. 

Mark  Twain 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CO-OP 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

for  THE  TIMES  UNION,  New  York's 
Capital  Newspapers,  Albany,  New  York. 
An  excellent  opportunity  tor  the  right 
person,  one  who  possesses  a  high  level 
of  self  confidence  and  who  understands 
and  believes  in  the  potential  offered  by 
available  co-op.  Reporting  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director,  the  co-op  manager  will 
be  responsible  for  establishing  a  pro¬ 
active  co-op  advertising  sales  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  managing  the  efforts  of 
both  retail  and  classified  sales  people  in 
their  pursuit  of  all  forms  of  co-op 
revenue.  ReCAS  co-op  retrieval  system 
provided.  Experience  working  for  a 
retailer  packaging,  pursuing  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  co-op,  as  well  as  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  management  experi¬ 
ence,  particularly  desirable.  Lucrative 
income  potential  through  performance 
oriented  package.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  detailed  resume  stating  earnings 
desired  to: 

AD#  3596 
THE  TIMES  UNION 

PO  BOX  15020 
Albany,  NY  12212 

CORPORATE  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER  -  This  is  a  new  position. 
Person  filling  this  position  will  be  prim¬ 
ary  contact  and  liaison  between  group 
headquarters  and  major  national  and 
regional  retailers  including:  Sears,  K- 
Mart,  J.C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward, 
Target,  Wal-Mart,  Ames,  Jordan  Marsh, 
A&P,  Shop-Rite,  etc.  Work  with  news¬ 
paper  representatives  in  an  effort  to 
secure  national  linage  from  airlines, 
package  goods  manufacturers,  etc.  Call 
on  auto  dealer  associations  and  regional 
accounts  with  national  ad  reps  and  ad 
directors/managers. 

Coordinate  all  sales  activity  with 
publishers  and  advertising  managers. 
Prepare  and  present  target  account 
presentations.  Understand  demo¬ 
graphics,  psychographics,  reach  and 
frequency,  gross  rating  point,  etc.  Deve¬ 
lop  proposals  for  group  advertising  rates 
of  ROP  and  preprint  for  target  accounts. 
Be  capable  of  negotiating  group  adver¬ 
tising  rates  and  contracts  with  major 
advertisers. 

Also,  take  charge  of  one  person  promo¬ 
tion  and  research  staff.  An  opportunity 
to  grow  with  this  company. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Minimum  five  years 
experience  as  newspaper  marketing 
director,  retail  ad  manager,  classified 
ad  manager  or  combination.  College 
degree  in  marketing  or  business  admi¬ 
nistration  desired  but  not  mandatory. 
Prefer  someone  with  experience  in 
successfully  dealing  with  major  news¬ 
paper  advertising  accounts.  Must  be 
energetic  and  enthusiastic.  Able  to 
travel. 

Salary:  low  to  mid-60's. 

Send  resume  to: 

Box  5291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detailed  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 

Skilled,  team  player  ad  sales/marketing 
rep  needed  in  small,  fast-growing 
Caribbean  weekly.  Small  base  salary 
plus  commissions.  Ideal  for  recent 
grad.  Box  5303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

INSIDE  SALES  SUPERVISOR 

The  Times-Picayune  in  New  Orleans  a 
major  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  a  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  inside  sales  supervi¬ 
sor  to  fill  the  position  of  Classified  Tele¬ 
phone  Room  Supervisor. 

We  are  seeking  applicants  with  strong 
interpersonal  and  supervisory  skills  and 
demonstrated  sales  coaching  experi¬ 
ence.  We  will  consider  individuals  with 
varied  educational  backgrounds. 

We  offer  competitive  wages  and  excel¬ 
lent  benefits.  Our  circulation  is 
350,000  Sunday  and  270,000  daily. 
To  apply,  send  your  complete  resume 
with  salary  history  and  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction  including  your  career  goals  to: 

Personnel  Department 
ATTN:  Classified 

The  Times-Picayune 

3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans,  LA  70140 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M.'F 

WantedI  An  aggressive,  career  oriented 
manager,  planner,  teacher,  motivator 
for  the  best  job  in  the  world,  or  at  least 
our  little  corner  of  it.  You  will  manage  a 
retail  and  classified  staff  for  a  21,000 
PM  daily,  AM  weekends  with  a  growing 
TMC  as  strong  new  product  plans.  You 
will  be  part  of  a  dynamic  management 
team  with  career  opportunities  with  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  groups.  You'll  live  in  scenic  and 
historic  south  Pennsylvania/northern 
Maryland.  To  qualify  you  must  be  a 
successful  manager  at  a  smaller  daily  or 
in  a  key  second  level  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  larger  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  past  success  stories  frorr  a 
competitive  market  a  must. 

Box  5282,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  -  Expanding  small 
daily  needs  operator  to  produce  lively, 
informative  graphics  for  the  newsroom. 
We  have  a  full  arsenal  of  programs  and 
hardware  to  compliment  our  MAC  IICX 
with  14”  radius  color  monitor.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  page  design  and  illustrations 
helpful.  Send  resume,  clips  to  Joseph 
P.  Belsito,  Hudson  'Valley  News,  85 
Dickson  Street,  Newburgh,  New  York 
12550.  Calls  OK  (914)  561-3000. 
GRAPHICS  Advertisement  Designer  for 
small  circulation  daily  newspaper  in 
Alaska.  Send  resume  and  work  samples 
to  Box  5286,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAX  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  AREA  MANAGER 

National  newspaper  has  position  avail¬ 
able  for  a  Circulation  Area  Manager  in 
Zone  6.  Entails  supervision  of  home 
delivery,  single  copy  operations  and 
related  sales,  along  with  involvement  in 
printsite  coordination  and  responsibility 
over  the  zone  office.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  self  starter  able  to  work  in  an 
independent  environment.  Some  travel 
involved.  Send  resume  to  Box  5285, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

We  are  seeking  a  professional  circulator 
with  a  proven  track  record.  Successful 
candidate  must  have  a  strong  home 
delivery  background,  leadership  and 
training  skills.  This  50,000  circulation 
newspaper  is  located  in  Zone  2,  one  of 
the  most  competitive  markets  in  the 
country.  Excellent  oppportunity  for  a 
strong  No.  2  person  to  move  up.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
5296,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Director  -  (iavilan  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.  is  looking  for  a  sales  and  mark¬ 
eting  oriented  circulation  dirctor  for  our 
newspapers  located  in  the  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  market  between  San  Jose  and  Sali¬ 
nas,  CA.  Send  your  resume  to: 
Publisher,  Gavilan  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  Box  22365,  Gilroy,  CA  95021. 
EOE. 


Circulation  Manager 
30,000  PM  daily  plus  Saturday  and 
Sunday  AM  seventy-five  year  old  family 
owned  operation.  Report  directly  to 
Sales/Marketing  Director.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  aspects  of  circulation 
with  sales  a  priority.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Don  Kincaid, 
The  Decatur  Daily,  PO  Box  2213,  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ala.  35603. 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING  MGR 
Weekly  community  group  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  individual  experienced  with  free 
and  paid  circulation,  conversion,  prom¬ 
otion,  direct  mail  and  list  management. 
Growing  company,  great  potential. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  G. 
Elliot,  Operations  Director,  410  S.  First 
St.,  San  Jose,  CA  95113. 


CIRCULATION 

SALES/MARKETING  MANAGERS 
Large  newspaper  group  is  seeking 
career  minded  managers  for  small  to 
medium  sized  dailies  in  eastern  Zone  5 
and  western  Zone  2. 

We're  looking  for  individuals  with  a 
proven  record  who  can  manage  the 
service  and  collection  operation,  and 
understands  sales  as  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  the  circulation  department. 
Marketing  and  promotional  ability  a 
must. 

We  offer  the  right  people  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  grow  with  an  aggressive  corpora¬ 
tion.  We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Submit  resume  with 
cover  letter  to  Box.  5298,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  hands-on 
manager  to  join  a  progressive  newspap¬ 
er  group  located  in  Zones  1  and  2.  The 
ideal  candidate  will  have  a  minimum  of 
5  years  experience  in  circulation 
management  at  newspapers  in  the 
10,000-30,000  circulation  range. 
Must  have  knowledge  of  all  facets  of 
circulation  including  sales,  staff  deve¬ 
lopment,  collections,  TMC  distribution 
and  customer  service. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5295,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Opening  for  experienced  CM  to  make 
regular  visits  to  our  publications  for 
quality  control  and  internal  review. 
Good  knowledge  of  circulation  records 
and  distribution  techniques,  plus  love 
of  travel.  Please  send  resume,  salary 
history  and  references  to  Box  5299, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSTAL  AFFAIRS  MANAGER 

Dynamic,  innovative,  national  business 
newspaper  seeks  aggressive,  self- 
motivated  individual  to  supervise  all 
aspects  of  mail  delivery  system.  Must 
have  3  years  minimum  postal  experi¬ 
ence  and  a  college  degree.  Newspaper/ 
magazine  experience  a  plus.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter,  detailing  work 
and  salary  history  to: 

M.  Schuster 
PO  Box  25970 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 

WANTED:  Sales  oriented  Circulation 
Director  for  small  daily  in  Zone  5.  Beau¬ 
tiful  area,  excellent  opportunity.  Send 
resume,  references,  and  work  history  to 
Box  5276,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  BASE  MANAGER 

Busy  group  of  weeklies  seeks  a  self¬ 
starter  to  manage  our  HP  3000/42  and 
Collier-Jackson  software.  MUST  have 
CJ  experience.  Familiarity  with 
HP/3000  essential.  Good  benefit  pack¬ 
age.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ment  to:  The  Princeton  Packet,  Inc., 
Personnel  Dept.  (RFAD),  300  Wither¬ 
spoon  St.,  Princeton,  NJ  08542. 


Publishing  Systems  Analyst 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  individual  to 
support  our  existing  publishing  systems 
and  play  a  key  role  in  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  new  systems. 

Ideal  candidate  will  have  SI  I  System/55 
and  Mac  experience,  programming  and 
newspaper  experience,  typesetting 
methodology  and  the  ability  to  write 
clear,  concise  documentation  and 
instructions,  and  work  quickly  and 
accurately  to  meet  critical  deadlines. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
comprehensive  benefits  package 
including  401 K,  employee  stock  purch¬ 
ase  and  3  weeks  vacation. 

Send  resume,  salary  history,  and  refer¬ 
ences  tO:  HR  Dept.,  PO  Box  3928, 
Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  to  (209) 
578-2095. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  enthusiastic  editor  wanted 
for  mid-sized  daily  PM  in  upstate  New 
York.  Applicant  should  have  eye  for 
detail,  know  sports,  grammar,  write 
bright  and  lively  headlines,  and  have 
layout  and  pagination  skills.  Position 
available  immediately.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to:  Ken  Plutnicki, 
Executive  Sports  Editor,  The  Record, 
501  Broadway,  Troy,  NY  12181. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF/PAGE  ONE  EDITOR 
The  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat,  a  New 
York  Times  Co.  paper  in  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  wine  country,  has  an  opening 
for  a  Copy  Desk  Chief.  At  least  five  years 
experience  as  a  copy  editor  and  at  least 
two  years  as  a  supervisor  are  required. 
The  desk  chief  directs  day-to-day  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  10-person  desk. 

The  Press  Democrat  is  a  growing  morn¬ 
ing  daily,  with  a  circulation  of  94,000 
daily;  102,000  Sunday. 

Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
layout,  editing  and  headlines  to  James 
Fremgen,  Executive  News  Editor,  The 
Press  Democrat,  PO  Box  569,  Santa 
Rosa,  CA  95402.  Samples  will  not  be 
returned.  Photocopies  acceptable. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITOR  -  Small  but  growing  daily 
seeks  experienced  copy/editor/page 
designer.  Catchy  heads,  flashy  layouts 
and  solid  copy  are  a  must.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Joseph  P.  Belsito, 
Hudson  Valley  News,  85  Dickson 
Street,  Newburgh,  New  York  12550. 
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What’s  the 
fastest  way 
to  get  the 
attention 
of  over 
120,000* 
newspaper 
professionals? 

Use  E&P’s 

Voice 

Classified 

Service— 

a  new 

feature 

beginning 

with  the 

May  4th 

issue! 


Look  for  our  free  offer  this  week. 

*E&P  Research  Inc.  1990  readership  study,  (includes  pass*alon{  readership) 

E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CHIEF  COPY  EDITOR 

International  small  private  firm  in  NY 
area  has  immediate  opening  for  exper¬ 
ienced  hands-on  Chief  Copy  Editor  for 
energy  publications.  Candidate  will  take 
charge  and  be  responsible  for  all  editing 
and  production  aspects  of  multi-client 
reports  including  top-quality  layout  and 
design  (desk-top  publishing  text  and 
graphics  format),  final  copy  editing, 
overall  schedule  of  production,  control 
of  printing  and  artwork  costs,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  promotional  materials,  and  press 
releases. 

Reports  are  prepared  by  industry  ex¬ 
perts  specialized  in  various  economic, 
commercial,  and  technical  aspects  of 
the  energy  business  worldwide.  Most 
reports  are  issued  annually  (200  pgs)  or 
monthly  (20-50  pgs);  some  weekly  (10 
pgs). 

Candidate  must  have  at  least  five  (5) 
years  full-time  working  experience  with 
editing  and  production  of  several 
energy-related  publications.  Candidate 
must  be  skilled  and  experienced  in  the 
use  of  Microsoft  Word  5.0,  Ventura,  and 
various  graphics  and  spreadsheet  soft¬ 
ware  programs  used  in  desk-top 
publishing.  Candidate  also  must  have 
excellent  people  skills  and  proven  track 
record  of  working  with  authors  and 
industry  experts  to  produce  the  highest 
quality  reports  on  schedule  and  within 
budget. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  an  enthusias¬ 
tic,  innovative,  and  dedicated  individu¬ 
al  interested  in  a  challenging  career  of 
publishing  in  the  field  of  international 
energy  trade.  Competitive  salary  pend¬ 
ing  skills  and  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  package.  Send  resumes,  salary 
history  and  three  references  (with 
phone  numbers)  to: 

Box  5308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY/LIFESTYLE  EDITOR,  an  11,500 
circulation  daily  30  miles  from  Omaha 
NE  wants  a  hard  working,  dedicated 
journalist  who  can  add  flair  to  a  news¬ 
paper  in  mid-makeover.  Successful 
applicant  will  have  strong  page  design 
and  editing  skills,  know  how  to  effec¬ 
tively  use  graphics  and  color,  have  a 
hard-news  sense  and  a  feature  under¬ 
standing.  Someone  who  can  work  with 
news  reporters;  supervise  and  generate 
story  ideas  with  a  lifestyle  staff  of  two. 
Send  resume,  clips  and/or  tearsheets  to 
Paul  W.  Smith,  Fremont  Tribune,  135 
North  Main  St.,  PO  Box  9,  Fremont,  NE 
68025. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 

Applications  are  being  accepted  from 
qualified  candidates  for  editor-in-chief 
of  association  newspaper.  The  position 
is  resp9nsible  for  all  layout  and  editing, 
supervision  of  editorial  materials  and 
production,  some  writing  for  tabloid 
published  46  times  per  year  (biweekly 
during  summer).  Editor-in  chief  will 
supervise  managing  editor  and  three 
other  staff  members  and  will  serve  on 
management  team  responsible  for 
supennsion  of  a  27-member  publishing 
department.  Qualifications  include 
minimum  five  years  of  experience  in 
major  editorial  capacity;  professional 
experience  in  sports  writing,  newspaper 
layout  and  dircetion  of  a  newspaper 
staff.  Journalism  degree  preferred. 
Applicants  should  be  familiar  with 
college  athletics  and  have  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  accuracy,  organization  and 
superior  writing.  Begin  in  May  1991. 
Send  cover  letter  and  resume,  with 
salary  history,  to:  Wallace  I.  Renfro, 
Assistart  Executive  Director  tor 
Publishing,  NCAA,  6201  College 
Boulevard,  Overland  Park,  Kansas, 
66211-2422. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  May  3, 
1991. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Energy/environment  reporter:  for  the 
statewide  paper  in  the  state  where  those 
issues  take  center  stage.  Economics 
reporter  job  also  may  be  open.  Write: 
Marie  Delgarno.  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
PO  Box  80,  Casper,  WY  82602. 


Entry-level  reporting  position  at  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  heart  of  the  Olympic 
region.  Send  resume,  clips  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Tom  Keegan,  Lake  Placid 
News,  Box  111,  Lake  Placid,  NY 
12946,  (518)  523-4401. 


Experienced  editor  needed  to  accept 
leadership  of  quality  conscious  2-per- 
son  news  department.  Send  resume, 
references,  clips  to:  The  Morton  Jour¬ 
nal,  PO  Drawer  M,  Morton,  WA  98356. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  EDITOR 

Major  consumer  magazine  needs 
reporter/field  editor  with  minimum  of  3 
years  experience  in  covering  interior 
design  and  home  furnishings.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  styling  and  propping  for  photo¬ 
graphy  a  plus.  Position  involves  1  to  2 
weeks  of  travel  a  month. 

Please  send  resume  and  clips  to:  Louis 
Joyner,  Senior  Design  Editor,  Southern 
Living,  Box  523,  Birmingham,  AL 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  THE  TIMES, 
65,000  a.m.  daily  in  Munster  Indiana 
seeks  a  innovative,  energetic  news  pro 
who  is  ready  to  work  in  the  trenches  of  a 
competitive  market.  Help  leading  highly 
charged  news  staff  in  building  an 
aggressive  news  product.  Strong  writ¬ 
ing,  editing,  people  and  news  judging 
skills  required.  Prior  management 
experience  helpful.  New  state-of-the-art 
facility.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Bill  Nangle,  Executive  Editor,  THE 
TIMES,  601  45th  Ave.,  Munster,  IN 
46321. 


Managing  Editor/Editor 

We’re  looking  for  an  ME  who  wants  to 
grow  into  the  editor’s  job.  We  want 
someone  who’s  probably  had  at  least  six 
years  writing,  editing,  layout  and 
headwriting  experience;  who’s  ready  to 
lead,  train  and  enthuse  a  staff  of  eight 
turned-on  reporters  and  photographers; 
who  can  write  editorials;  and  who’s 
computer-competent  and  willing  to 
learn  more.  We’re  an  8,500  circulation 
tri-weekly  in  one  of  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia’s  most  delightful  Sierra  foothills 
communities  with  45%  retired  readers 
but  a  growing  younger  population. 
We’ve  won  the  state’s  general  excel¬ 
lence  award  for  newspapers  our  size  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  we  want  to  main¬ 
tain  and  build  on  that  solid  base.  We’re 
a  fun  place  to  work  -  but  we  work  hard. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  writing 
and  makeup  to  R.K.  Rebele,  Publisher, 
Paradise  Post,  PO  Drawer  70,  Paradise, 
CA  95969.  No  phone  calls,  please. 

Managing  editor  with  imagination,  drive 
and  energy  tor  Zone  4  daily.  Weekly 
experience  helpful,  city  editor  experi¬ 
ence  preferred,  skills  for  motivating  10 
person  team  essential.  Successful  appl¬ 
icant  will  know  how  to  make  local  news 
score  in  a  highly  competitive  market. 
Send  resume,  samples  of  work. 

Box  5289,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OP-ED  PAGE  EDITOR 

The  San  Diego  Tribune  seeks  an  editor- 
writer  with  a  strong  background  in  op-ed 
page  production  and  use  of  syndicate 
material.  The  candidate  should  have 
experience  in  layout  and  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Supervisory  experience  is  desir¬ 
able.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
work  samples  to  Steven  Prosinski, 
Assistant  Managing  Editor,  San  Diego 
Tribune,  Box  191,  San  Diego,  (JA 
92112.  No  calls  please. 
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Meredith  Corporation’s  Midwest  Living®  magazine  seeks 
professional  to  plan,  write  and  coordinate  main  editorial, 
short-subject  features  and  regular  departments  covering  a 
variety  of  subject  areas,  including  home,  travel,  food  and 
gardening.  Midwest  Living®  is  a  regional  lifestyle  maga¬ 
zine  with  circulation  of  650,000  in  the  12  Midwest  States. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a  Bachelors  or  equiva¬ 
lent  in  Jourrralism  or  English  and  at  least  3  years’  writing 
or  editing  experience,  plus  in-depth  knowledge  of  the 
Midwest  and  its  people.  Expertise  is  preferred  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following:  home,  travel,  gardening,  food.  You 
must  be  able  to  conceive  and  produce  articles,  as  well  as 
direct  freelance  efforts.  A  good  eye  for  photogrophy, 
obility  to  coordinate  multiple  projects  simultaneously  and 
meet  deadlines  are  required. 

Location:  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Send  resume,  WRITING  SAMPLES,  and  cover  letter  with 
salary  history  in  confidence  to: 

eredith 

CORPORATION 

Ms.  L.  Koch 
Corporate  Supervisor 
Staffing  Services 
M«r«aith  Corporation 
Box  420,  Locust  at  17th 
Des  Moines,  lA  50336 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  - 
Experienced  composing  room  foreman 
needed  to  run  night  side  operation  for 
New  Jersey  daily.  A  working  knowledge 
of  all  composition  functions  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  foster  personal  accounta¬ 
bility  is  required.  Experience  with  pagi¬ 
nation  and  computerized  ad  makeup 
systems  is  helpful.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5271,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


PHOTOPLATE  FOREMAN  -  Zone  2  A.M. 
daily  needs  an  experienced  foreman 
familiar  with  all  areas  of  photoplate 
(cameras,  platemaking,  stripping,  etc.). 
Candidates  must  be  laser  scanner  oper¬ 
ators  with  the  ability  to  train  others  on 
the  scanner.  A  commitment  to  produc¬ 
ing  quality  work  is  essential.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5272,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Southern  California’s  fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper  seeks  experienced 
production  pro  to  work  in  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca's  most  dynamic  media  markets.  This 
top-level  position  reports  directly  to  the 
publisher  and  will  be  responsible  for 
directing  all  pre-press  operations  in  our 
main  office,  as  well  as  all  pressroom 
activities  in  our  new  state-of-the-art 
printing  and  production  facility. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  excel¬ 
lent  organizational  and  systems  skills; 
plus  a  proven  track  record  in  manage¬ 
ment,  quality  control  and  all  facets  of 
running  fast-paced  production  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  2()0, 000-circulation  daily. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please 
send  resume  and  references  to: 

Publisher’s  Office 
The  Daily  News 
PO  Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365-4200 

The  European  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
daily  newspaper  for  American  military 
personnel  in  Europe,  is  seeking  a 

TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR 
(Chief  of  Repair  and  Maintenance) 

Responsibilities  include  supervision  of 
the  15-person  Repair  and  Maintenance 
Subsection.  This  department  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  installation,  repair  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  range  of  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment,  including  processors,  cameras, 
scanners,  presses,  inserters  and 
conveyors  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  print¬ 
ing  plant  near  Darmstadt,  Germany. 
Minimum  requirements;  Five  years 
supervisory/managerial  work  experience 
in  or  related  to  the  work  of  the  position 
to  be  filled. 

Starting  Salary:  Dependent  on  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience,  up  to  $35,000 
p/a. 

Compensation  includes  housing  allow¬ 
ance,  group  insurance,  and  military  PX/ 
Commissary  privileges.  Round  trip  relo¬ 
cation  expenses  paid.  Three  year  renew¬ 
able  service  agreement  required. 

If  you  are  interested  call  our  New  York 
Office,  (212)  620-3333,  for  an  appli¬ 
cation.  Submit  it  with  a  resume  and 
cover  letter  to: 

European  Stars  and  Stripes 
Attn:  Civilian  Personnel  Office 
APO  NY  09211 

Applications  must  be  received  or  post¬ 
marked  NLT:  26  April  1991. 

Let  us  be  grateful  to  Adam 
our  benefactor.  He  cut  us 
out  of  the  “blessing”  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  won  for  us  the 
“curse”  of  labor. 

Mark  Twain 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Knight-Ridder  Newspaper  (57,000 
daily,  70,000  Sunday)  seeks  a  chief 
photographer  to  motivate,  manage  and 
lead  a  small  photography  staff.  We’re 
looking  for  someone  who  has  strong 
technical  skills  in  color  and  black  and 
white,  who’ll  take  chances  but  is  willing 
to  work  within  the  system  and  who 
wants  to  lead  a  photo  staff  to  excel¬ 
lence.  Candidate  must  have  the  ability 
to  teach  and  invigorate  photo  staff  and 
serve  as  lead  photographer  for  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  strong  tradition  of  excel¬ 
lence,  including  this  year’s  National 
Headliner  and  Green  Eyeshade  awards 
for  photography.  Bachelor’s  degree, 
management  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  desired.  Send  resume  and 
samples  of  work  to  Pat  Chitwood, 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer,  PO  Box 
711,  Columbus,  GA  31994. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

Do  you  have  difficult  newspaper  proper¬ 
ty  that  no  one  is  willing  to  take  on?  I’m  a 
department  head  with  13  years  experi¬ 
ence,  who  is  interested  in  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  prove  myself  as  a  publisher  in 
such  a  situation.  I’ll  even  decrease  your 
expense  by  agreeing  to  work  my  first 
year  at  my  current  salary. 

Box  5292,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GM  with  17  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  advertising,  circulation,  market¬ 
ing,  news,  labor  contract  negotiations, 
commercial  printing,  turn  arounds,  and 
ancillary  profit  centers,  seeks  challenge 
any  zone.  Call  Douglas  (813) 
394-2832.  Write  730  Amber  Drive, 
Marco  Island,  FL  33937. 


SENIOR  CORPORATE 
VP  MARKETING/ 

SALES  DIRECTOR 

SEEKS  CHALLENGING  ASSIGNMENT. 
Strategic  planning,  situation  analysis, 
extrapolation,  corporate  communica¬ 
tions,  sales  &  telemarketing  training, 
creative  advertising  and  promotion 
talent  with  the  passion  and  dynamics  tc 
stimulate  and  drive  publishing  results. 

Ron  Unger -(817)  370-1442. 


_ ARTIGRAPHICS _ 

Mac  Pro:  College  grad  with  one  year 
experience  as  award  winning  typesetter/ 
graphic  artist  seeks  entry  level  Mac 
psition.  Will  go  anywhere  for  the  right 
job.  Jeff  Krich,  1  Birmingham  Ct., 
Charleston,  SC  29407.  (803) 
571-6751. 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (6  years), 
seeks  long  term  pst  at  9,00(1 daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 

Professional  circulator  eastern  Zone  2. 
Available  for  contract  services  or 
employment  to  suit  your  economies. 
(516)  588-2735. 


DATA  PROCESSING 

I  have  12  years  experience  on  both 
production  and  business  computers. 
HP  3000,  Sll  System  25,  PC’s  and 
Mac’s,  and  networks.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  with  CJI  Circulation,  Advertising, 
Classified,  Layout,  other  General  ledger 
and  Payroll  systems.  Seeking  a  chal¬ 
lenge  in  data  processing  in  Zone  4  but 
will  consider  other  areas.  Box  5305, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name 


Company 
Address  _ 
City _ 


State 


Zip 


Phone 


Ciassification 


Authorized  Signature 
Copy  - 


No.  of  Insertions:  Amount  Enclosed;  | 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  a^an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Add  $4.25  per  insertion  lor  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday's  Issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  /wr  iastrtion:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $M. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request 
Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Award-winning  reporter  w/formal  legal 
training  and  13  years  experience  cover¬ 
ing  Washington  seeks  job  w/news- 
paper's  DC  bureau.  Strongly  motivated, 
well-honed  investigative  skills,  exten¬ 
sive  network  of  Washington  sources, 
daily  deadline  experience.  (301) 
565-9015. 


COPYEDITOR  -  Highly  regarded, 
59-year-old  copy  editor  seeks  job 
anywhere  in  world  for  3-year  to  4-year 
stint  (or  longer  if  you  wish).  Work 
record,  skills,  health,  references  all 
excellent.  Lee  Fox,  1904  Mt.  Royal 
Terrace,  Baltimore,  MD  21217. 

DO  YOU  NEED 
A  REALLY  GOOD 
ENTERTAINMENT 
OR  FEATURES  EDITOR? 

Section  editor  at  top  New  York  City 
paper  wants  to  relocate.  Sterling 
resume.  Let’s  talk. 

Box  5269,  Editor  &  Publisner. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 
DECLARES  FREE  AGENCY 
Fourteen-year  veteran  ready  for  jump  to 
the  bigs.  Solid  hitter  to  left  or  center, 
fields  most  positions,  commits  few 
errors.  Dependable  team  player.  Also 
manages.  Box  5245,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Experienced  news/feature  writer,  with 
excellent  photo,  editing  and  layout 
skills,  seeks  opportunity  with  upbeat, 
liberal  daily  or  large  weekly  in  scenic/ 
university  community.  M.A.  with  12 
years  of  good  work.  Tell  me  about  your 
paper’s  focus  and  your  town.  Box  5294, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced,  disabled  feature  and 
editorial  writer  is  seeking  a  position  as 
an  editorial  columnist  or  feature  writer 
with  a  small  newspaper  in  south  metro 
Atlanta,  GA.  Please  call  me  at  (404) 
224-6491  or  write  David  Shapiro,  484 
Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA  30223. 


I  WRITE  FOR  FREE 

A  weekly  humor  column  for  a  San  Diego 
newspaper  and  will  write  it  tree  for  you 
also.  Send  for  samples  of  "Blundering 
On"  (650  words).  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  You  can’t  lose.  Richard 
Markgraf,  1830  Ave  del  Mundo,  Coro¬ 
nado,  CA  92118. 


Journalist  specializing  in  who,  what, 
where,  why  reporting.  Five  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  reporting,  feature  writing, 
Macintosh  layout  and  photography. 
Seeks  position  on  daily  or  weekly  in 
Zone  3  only. 

Call  (718)  224-6144. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR/SPORTS  EDITOR. 
14  years  experience  on  small  daily. 
Seeks  position  on  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Can  do-it-all,  layout,  photography 
features.  Solid  professional.  Box  5304, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  who  will  make  a  posi¬ 
tive  addition  to  your  staff.  Six  years  of 
solid  experience  covering  everything 
from  motor  sports  to  NFL.  I  have  the 
clips,  references  and  desire  you  need. 
ALL  ZONES.  PAUL  GIBLIN  (808) 
926-0603  -  Hawaii  Time. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

Experienced,  feature  and  editorial 
writer  is  seeking  opportunities  to  write  a 
weekly  column  concerning  disability 
issues  from  my  home.  Please  call  me  at 
(404)  224-6491  or  write  David  Shap¬ 
iro,  484  Hammond  Dr.,  Griffin,  GA 

30223. _ 

HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALIST: 
From  alcoholism  to  weight  loss,  I  can 
give  your  health  and  medical  coverage  a 
shot  in  the  arm.  Regular  contributor  to 
national  publications.  Member  of 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  American  Medical  Writers 
Association.  Ruth  Papazian,  1575 
Williamsbridge  Road,  Bronx,  NY 
10461.  (212)  823-7342. 


MEDICAL  WRITER:  RN  with  Mass 
Comm,  degree,  9  years  experience 
radio/TV/newspapers.  Your  assignment 
or  meeting  coverage.  30-1-  Freelance 
articles  published.  KurtUllman,  11078 
Huntin^on  Ct.,  Carmel,  IN  46032. 
(317)  843-2065. _ 

I  wish  to  become  rich,  so 
that  I  can  instruct  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  glorify  honest  pov¬ 
erty  a  little,  like  those  kind- 
hearted,  fat,  benevolent 
people  do. 

Mark  Twain _ 

_ UBRARY _ 

NEWS  LIBRARY  ASSISTANT 
With  over  four  years  experience  as  a 
librarian  and  an  MA  in  journalism,  ready 
to  make  the  big  move  I've  been  plan¬ 
ning  my  whole  MLS  career:  want  to 
break  into  news  libraries  field,  working 
under  a  top  news  librarian  in  a  proges- 
sive  news  library.  You  get  the  best  for 
your  money.  I  get  the  best  possible  work 
experience.  Box  5290,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

All-terrain  photographer.  4  years  daily 
experience  in  climbing  tall  buildings 
and  jumping  into  sewers  for  the  right 
shot,  wants  to  work  for  you.  Seeking  tc 
grow  with  medium-sized  daily. 

I  Jay  (205)  222-1075. _ 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


Key  factors  in  changing  a  newspaper’s  culture 


By  Ronald  E.  Kidwell  Jr. 

As  increasing  numbers  of  family- 
owned  newspapers  are  purchased  by 
large  corporations,  a  corresponding 
shift  in  the  way  these  papers  are  man¬ 
aged  occurs. 

When  corporations  take  control, 
professional  management  techniques 
and  more  participative  decision  mak¬ 
ing  are  likely  to  be  the  new  customs, 
from  the  newsroom  to  the  pressroom. 
These  practices  may  be  foreign  to 
supervisors  and  employees  who  were 
comfortable  with  the  authoritarian 
yet  parental  style  of  their  former  own¬ 
ers. 

The  new  corporate  owners  may 
find  the  participative  practices  that 
worked  well  elsewhere  become  coun¬ 
terproductive  because  they  are  not 
accepted  by  middle  managers  and  line 
editors.  There  could  be  a  clash 
between  the  goals  of  the  new  owners 
and  the  willingness  of  the  holdover 
employees  to  carry  them  out.  A  basic 
overhaul  in  the  organizational  culture 
could  be  crucial  to  the  newspaper’s 
continued  well-being. 

This  may  be  particularly  true  in  the 
low-growth  world  of  many  daily 
newspapers,  which  cannot  count  on 
expansion  of  their  retail  advertising 
base  or  on  an  increase  in  their  rate  of 
circulation  penetration  to  provide 
new  revenue. 

As  one  publisher  put  it,  “If  the 
market  isn’t  going  to  grow  so  that  our 
resource  level  will  go  up.  .  .then  the 
only  way  I  see  to  have  a  better  news¬ 
paper  is  by  having  a  productivity  gain. 
That  productivity  gain  wilt  not  be 
achieved  by  barking  ‘type  faster, 
work  harder.’  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if 
you  want  to  improve  productivity, 
you  need  understanding,  enthusiasm, 
and  support  at  all  levels.’’ 

This  concerned  publisher,  who 
heads  The  Times,  a  120,000-circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  in  the  Southeast, 
embarked  on  a  program  to  change  his 
company’s  culture,  the  pattern  of 
basic  assumptions  and  values  that  the 
employees  had  invented,  developed, 
and  passed  down  over  many  years  in 
learning  to  cope  with  their  daily  work. 

At  the  Times,  the  ways  of  family 
ownership  were  manifested  through 
legends  that  stayed  part  of  employee 
folklore  almost  20  years  after  the 
family  had  passed  from  the  scene. 


(Kidwell,  a  former  newspaper 
reporter  and  city  editor,  is  a  Ph.D. 
student  in  management  at  Louisiana 
State  University.) 


The  old  general  manager  was  such  a 
tyrant  that  some  of  his  underlings 
would  hide  if  they  learned  that  he  was 
looking  for  them.  Despite  this 
authoritarian  bent,  the  family  gave  all 
of  the  employees  a  turkey  each 
Christmas.  The  newspaper’s  position 
as  the  only  major  daily  in  the  region 
and  the  family’s  no-layoff  policy 
led  many  employees  to  assume  they 
could  never  be  threatened  by  eco¬ 
nomic  downturns,  and  they  would 
have  jobs  no  matter  what. 

When  the  publisher  arrived  in  1982, 
he  realized  that  the  goals  he  had 
for  the  newspaper  and  the  way  he 
believed  the  employees  should  feel 
about  their  jobs  were  not  shared  by 
many  of  the  newspaper’s  500  employ¬ 
ees.  Many  of  the  employees  did  not 
believe  the  environment  could  shift 
and  would  cause  harm  to  company 
profits  and  eventually  their  liveli¬ 
hood.  They  were  used  to  a  top-down 
approach  to  management,  and  many 
supervisors  behaved  as  conduits  for 
top  management’s  orders  and  did  not 
provide  any  thinking  of  their  own. 


W'litn  employees  complained  about 
a  policy,  the  bosses  responded  that 
they  were  just  passing  on  orders  they 
had  been  told  to  give. 

These  practices  were  harmful 
because  the  attitudes  of  many  of  the 
younger  employees  had  changed  in 
recent  years.  The  type  of  worker  in 
the  newspaper  industry,  from 
reporter  to  circulation  manager  to 
advertising  salesperson,  had  evolved; 
many  of  the  employees  wanted  a 
greater  voice  in  shaping  policies. 

With  more  opportunity  to  leave 
town  and  change  employers  if  un¬ 
happy  about  their  current  jobs,  these 
talented  reporters  and  sales  reps 
would  leave  if  their  concerns  were  not 
addressed  by  management.  Added  to 
this  situation  was  the  increasing 
multicultural  nature  of  the  newspaper 
work  force,  with  more  women  and 
minorities  represented  than  ever 
before.  Many  managers  were  ill- 
equipped  to  supervise  a  diverse  work 


force. 

Concerns  about  managerial 
shortcomings  —  amplified  by  stag¬ 
nant  market  growth  and  an  internal 
supervisory  crisis  when  the  paper 
attempted  to  install  new  technolo¬ 
gy  —  led  to  a  massive  program  to 
change  the  organizational  culture  at 
the  Times. 

The  program’s  major  thrusts 
included  training  and  developing  the 
managers  and  editors,  decentralizing 
the  newpaper’s  goals  process  to  allow 
rank-and-file  participation,  cross¬ 
training  employees  in  different  de¬ 
partments,  and  creating  a  projects 
team  from  all  major  departments  to 
solve  organizational  problems. 

For  a  culture  change  of  this  nature, 
management  consultants  and  organi¬ 
zational  development  specialists  can 
provide  the  game  plans  and  specific 
training  to  develop  new  attitudes  and 
values  in  managers  and  employees. 

However,  programs  come  and  go. 
Publishers  and  general  managers  who 
want  long-term  modifications  should 
consider  factors  that  are  crucial  in 


sustaining  an  evolutionary  change  in 
organizational  culture.  If  the  culture 
can  really  be  changed  over  the  long 
term,  then  the  newspaper  may  be  in  a 
better  position  to  cope  with  stagnant 
market  growth  and  competitive  threats 
from  direct  mail. 

The  publisher  and  top  managers 
may  find  a  way  to  obtain  the  elusive 
productivity  gain  that  will  give  them 
the  necessary  resources  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their  news¬ 
paper,  and  its  service  to  readers  and 
advertisers. 

In  a  case  study  of  the  Times,  four 
basic  factors  were  found  to  have  a 
large  influence  on  the  newspaper’s 
ability  to  change  culture. 

The  first  is  the  proper  kind  of  top 
management  leadership.  The  Times 
publisher  set  forth  an  organizational 
vision  for  the  newspaper,  one  that 
could  be  shared  by  many  key  employ¬ 
ees.  This  vision,  plus  the  publisher’s 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


As  one  publisher  put  it,  “If  the  market  isn’t  going  to 
grow  so  that  our  resource  level  will  go  up. .  .then  the 
only  way  I  see  to  have  a  better  newspaper  is  by 
having  a  productivity  gain.  That  productivity  gain  will 
not  be  achieved  by  barking  ‘type  faster,  work 
harder.’  ’’ 
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JIM  HOAGLAND 

Winner  of  the  1991 
Pulitzer  Prize 
For  Commentar}^ 


The  Pulitzer  Board  cited  The 
Washington  Post  columnist  and  senior 
foreign  correspondent  for  his  “searching 
and  prescient”  columns  on  the  threat 
posed  by  Iraq’s  president  Saddam 
Hussein  and  Mikhail  Gorbachev’s 
problems  with  perestroika.  This  is 
Hoagland’s  second  Pulitzer;  he  won  his 
first  in  1971  for  a  series  on  apartheid  in 
South  Africa. 


CARYLE  MURPHY 

Winner  of  the  1991 

Pulitzer  Prize 

For  International  Reporting 


F’or  26  days  last  August,  The 
Washington  Post’s  Cairo  bureau  chief 
was  the  only  American  newspaper  reporter 
in  occupied  Kuwait.  Her  courageous  and 
resourceful  reporting  from  inside  the  eye 
of  the  storm  has  also  won  the  George  Polk 
Award  and  the  Edward  Weintal  Prize  for 
Diplomatic  Reporting. 


The  Washington  Post  congratulates  two  exceptional  journalists 
on  winning  the  profession's  ultimate  pat  on  the  back. 


Ifalift  Alger  and  Sei^e  SclmenMn 
fin  1991  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  The  New  York  Hmes 

For  writing  about  subjects  on  two  very  different  planes  —  molecular 
biology! animal  behavior  and  the  historic  reunification  of  the  German 
people  —  two  New  York  Times  reporters  have  won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  199 T 


Natalie  Angier,  a  science  reporter,  won  the  Pulitzer  for  her 
coverage  of  molecular  biology  and  animal  behavior;  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  beat  reporting. 

At  The  Times  a  mere  10  months,  Ms.  Angier  has  already 
recruited  a  wide  and  devoted  audience  of  everyday  readers 
and  scientists  alike.  If  her  anicles  have  a  single  purpose 
beyond  telling  the  news,  it  is  to  give  pleasure.  Her  story  on 
infidelity  in  the  animal  kingdom  was  the  talk  of  New  York; 
another  article  on  the  biology  of  scorpions  made  this  some¬ 
what  unattractive  subject  seem  virtually  inviting. 

Ms.  Angier  tackles  abstruse  technical  advances  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  molecular  biology  with  grace  and  assurance.  One 
tour  de  force  of  technical  writing  explained  an  important 
conjecture  about  the  evolution  of  the  functional  units  of 
genes  known  as  exons.  Never  mind  that  few  science  re¬ 
porters  would  even  take  on  such  a  complex  issue;  so  acces.si- 
ble  and  precise  was  Ms.  Angier's  article  that  even  the  author 
of  the  theory,  'Whiter  Gilbert,  faxed  his  congratulations. 

Ms.  Angier  has  written  about  science  for  Discover  and 
Time;  her  book  “Natural  Obsessions:  The  Search  for  the 
Oncogene”  won  the  Lewis  Thomas  Award  for  excellence  in 
writing  about  the  life  sciences. 


Serge  Schmemann,  Bonn  bureau  chief,  won  the  Pulitzer  for 
his  coverage  of  the  reunification  of  Germany;  a  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  reporting  on  international  affairs. 

In  meeting  perhaps  the  journalistic  challenge  of  a  mo¬ 
mentous  year,  Mr.  Schmemann’s  coverage  was  an  artful  sym¬ 
phony,  binding  together  many  themes  —  small  human 
stories,  national  legends,  political  dreams,  haunting  memo¬ 
ries  and  the  residue  of  old  enmities. 

Among  the  first  to  recognize  that  very  little  stood  in  the 
way  of  unification,  Mr.  Schmemann  similarly  was  among  the 
first  to  sense  that  in  addition  to  euphoria  and  rejoicing,  there 
were  growing  strains  of  apprehension.  As  the  pace  of  reunifi¬ 
cation  quickened  with  summer,  Mr.  Schmemann  added  suc¬ 
cessive  layers  to  his  reporting,  emphasizing  first  the 
mechanics  and  economics  of  the  process;  then  the  political 
strategies. 

From  October  3,  the  day  of  German  unity,  to  December  2, 
the  day  of  all-German  elections,  Mr.  Schmemann  provided  a 
steady  stream  of  articles  that  collectively  reflected  not  just 
what  happened,  but  what  was  being  thought,  what  was  being 
wished  and  what  was  being  feared  in  places  high  and  low. 
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63  Pulitzer  awards.  Moce  than  any  other  newspaper. 


